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Art. 1. An Effay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Fobnfon, LL.D. 
By Arthur Murphy, lifg. 8vo. pp.187. 4s. Boards. long- 
man, Cadell, &c. 1792. 

]? fhould be recorded to the honour of Hterature, that, amid 
a variety of important political difcufiions and tranfactions, 

the death of a philofopher, who lived in an obfcure part of 

the metropolis, has long ateraCted the public attention, and has 
fo ftimulated curiofity that every account of him has been per- 
ufed with avidity. Some perfons, with a peevifh ill-nature, 
have remarked that Dr. Johnfon is a comet with the longef? tail: 
but the admirers of wit and learning, and the real friends of 
virtue, will rejoice in the celebrity which he has acquired, and 
will confider his growing fame as propitious to morality. 

Mr. Malone calls him the brighteft ornament of the eighteenth 

century. Of fuch a man, we with to hear much;—and of 

fuch a man, therefore, we muft not complain that much has 
been written. 

Mr. Murphy brings up the rear of the Johnfonian biogra- 
phers, with an account of the life and genius of his illuftrious 
literary friend, compofed with eafe and elegance; in which he 
records, with much fatisfaction, that he enjoyed the converfa- 
tion and friendfhip of Dr. Johnfon for more than thirty years; 
and he feelingly exprefizs the regret, which, to the prefent hour, 
the lofs of fuch a friend inflicts on his mind. Writing under 
fuch avowed impreffions, he is aware of the fuflpicion of par- 
tiality; and, with the view of obviating it, he well remarks 
that © regret, he knows, has fecret bribes, by which the judg- 
ment may be influenced, and partial affeGion may be carried 
beyond the bounds of truth. In the prefent cafe, however, 
nothing needs to be difguifed, and exaggerated prai/e is un- 
neceflary, It is an obfervation of the younger Pliny, in his 
epiitle to his friend of ‘[acitus, that hiftory ought never to 
maxnify matters of fact, becaufe worthy actions require no- 
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thing but the truth. Nam nec hifloria debet egredi veritatem, et 
honefle faéis veritas fufficit. This rule the prefent biographer 
promifes fhall guide his pen throughout the following narra. 
tive.’ 

To the queftion, why another account of Dr. Johnfon’s life, in 
addition to thote already written, is now offered to the notice 
of the public, the author makes the following ingenuous and 
fatisfactory aniweer: 

The proprietors of Johnfon’s works thought the life which they 
prefixed to their former edition*, too unwieldy for republication, 
The prodigious variety of foreign matter, introduced into that per- 
formance, feemed to overload the memory of Dr. Johnfon, and in the 

account of his own life to leave him hardly vifible. They wihed 
to have a more concife, and, for that rcafon, _ Perhaps a more 
fatistactory account, fuch as may exhibit a juit picture of the man, 
and keep him the priucipal figure in the fore-ground of his own pic- 
ture. To compl} ly with that requeit is the defign of this Effay, which 
the writer undertakes with a trembling hand. ‘He has no difcoveries, 
no fecret anecdotes, no occafional controverfy, no fudden flafhes of 
wit and humour, no private converfation, and no new facts to em- 
bellifh his work.’ 

Thus modeftly Mr. Murphy fpeaks of his performance: but 
though the labourers, who have pre-occupied the field, have 
been fo induftrious as to leave him fcarcely any thing to glean, 
yet his Effay is not altogether without novelty; and the tafk which 
has been left him, of giving a fhort yet full, a faithful yet tem- 
perate, hiftory of Dr. *Fohnion, has been ably executed, 

In the biography of literature and fcience, Stemmata quid 
faciunt? The pedigree of a philofophes can neither augment 
nor diminifh his fame. Socrates and Epiftetus require no an- 

ceftry toennoble them. Concerning the family of Johnfon, it 
would be alike fuperfluous and unamufing to inquire; that it 
was obfcure, is well known; and, to ufe one of his own ob- 
fervations, ** there is little pfeafure in the anecdotes of beg- 
gary.’ Mr, Murphy therefore does not wafte his time in en- 
deavouring to trace with minutenefs the well-known pedigree 
of his friend, but haflens to exhibit him, ftanding alone, great 
and illuftrious ; independent of anceftry, and of the adventitious 
aid of wealth. 

The difficulties with which Johnfon long contended, his: 
flow progrefs from obfcurity to fame, and from poverty to an 
eafy competence, are well defcribed. His prefent biographer 
apologizes for the uniformity of his narrative: but the publica- 
tions of a writer, like the battles and fieges of a general, are 
the circumftances which mutft fix the feveral zras of his life. 





* The Life of Johnfon by Sir John Hawkins. 
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The political prejudices which exifted in Johnfon’s mind 
were ftrong; and fome little cenfure is due to him for his eafy 
faith, occafioned by his prejudices, in the forgeries of Lauder. 
That he fhould have appeared before the public in company 
with this defamer of Milton, is to be lamented ; yet his renun- 
ciation of all conneGlion with Lauder, when his feenislios were 
deteAed, is only a proof of his having believed [a common 
weaknels of worthy minds! ] without examinatign,—not that he 
was an accomplice with the impoftor. 

Throughout this biographical Effay, the prominent features 
of Johnfon’s charafter are delineated with a maftetly pencil, 
and the light and fhade are well diftributed. What was under- 


taken is performed. 

The following quotation from Horace is given by Mr. Mure 

phy, as containing Johnfon’s picture ia miniature; 
‘© Tracundior eft paulo, minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum, rideri poffit, eb quod 
Rufticiis tonfo toga defluit, ct male laxus 
In pede calceus haret. At eft bonus, ut melior vir 
Non alius quifguam; at tibi amicus; at ingenium ingens 
Inculte latet boc fub corpore.’’ 

Subjoined to the account of this celebrated man, is a fuccin® 
review of his writings. Here Mr. M. difplays his own learn- 
ing, judgment, and tafte. ‘The mention of the Rambler leads 
him to appreciate the refpective merits of Addifon and Johnfon. 
His compatifon of thefe eminent writers is a fplendid part of his 
Effay, and is of too much value to be withheld : 


‘ The Rambler may be confidered as Johnfon’s great work. It 
was the bafis of that high reputation which went on increafing to the 
end of his days. The circulation of thofe pericdical effays was not, 
at firft, equal to their merit. ‘They had not, like the Spectators, the 
art of charming by variety; and indeed how could it be expected? 
The wits of Queen Anne’s reign fent their contributions to the Spec- 
tator; and Johnfon ftood alone. A ftage-coach, fays Sir Richard 
Steele, muft go forward on ftated days, whether there are paflengers 
or not. So it was with the Rambler, every Tuefday and Saturday, 
for two years. In this colleétion Johnfon is the great moral teacher 
of his countrymen; his eflays form 2 body of ethics; the obfervations 
on life and manners are acute and inftructive; and the papers, pros 
fefledly critical, ferve to promote the caufe of literature. lt muft, 
however, be acknowledged, that a fettled gloom hangs over the 
author’s mind; and all the effays, except eight or ten, coming from 
the fame fountain-head, no wonder that they have the racinefs of the 
foil from which they fprung. Of this uniformity Johnfon was fenfible. 
He ufed to fay, that if he had joined a friend or two, who would 
have been able to intermix papers of a fprightly turn, the colle€tion 
would have’ been more mifcellaneous, and, by confequence, more 
agrecable to the generality of readers. This he ufed to illuitrate by 
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repeating two beautiful flanzas from his own Ode to Cave, or S;lvanus 


Drban: 


Non ulla Mufis pagina , gr atior, 
Quam que fseverts ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamgue nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem. 


TJ exente i symaphis Rrra Lycoridey. 
Rofe rulorem fie viola adjuvat 
Immijia, fie fris refulget 
Mthereis variata fucts. 

© It is remarkable, that the pomp of di€tion, wi hich has been ob- 
jected to Johnion, was firit affumed in the Rambler. His Dictionary 
was going on at the fame time, and, in the courfe of that work,, as 
he grew familiar with technical and fcholaftic words, he thought thas 
the bulk of his readers were equaily Jearned; or at leaf would admtre 
the fplendour and dignity of the Ryle. And yet it is well- known, 
that he praifed in Cowley the eafe and unaffeéted firu@ure of the 
fentences. Cowley may be placed at the head of thofe who cultivated 
a clear and natural fiyle. Dryden, Tillotfon, and Sir William 
Temple, followed. Addifon, Swift, and Pope, with more correctnefs, 
¢arried our language well nigh to perfects on. Of Addifon, Johafon 
was ufed to fay, He is the Rashael of Effay Writers. How he differed 
fo widely from {uch elegant models is a problem not to be folved, 
unlefs it be true that he took an early tinture from the writers of the 
aft century, particuiariy Sir Thomas Browne. Hence the peculiarities 
of his ftyle, new combinations, fente neces of an unutual fructure, and 
words derived from. the learned Jai guages. His own account of the 
mutter 1s, “© When commen words were > lefs pleating x to the ear, or 
lefs diftinét in their figuitication, J familiarized the terms of philofo- 
phy, by applying them to popular ide seal But he forgot the obferva- 
tion of Dryden : 5/4 foo maiy foreign words are poured in upon us, it locks 
as if they were defigned, not to aff ce the natives, but to conquer thems 
There i ‘i it muit be admitted, a fivell of language, often out of all 
proportion, to the fentiment; bur there is, in general, a fullnefs of 
mind, and the thoucht feems to expand with the found of the words. 
Determined to difeard colloquial barbarifims and Hcentious idioms, he 
forgot the elegant funpliciey that diitinguifhes the writings of Addi- 
fon. He had what Locke calls a round-about view of his fab reeks 
and, though he was never tainted, like many modern wits, with the 
ambition of fhining in paradox, he may be fairly called an Ornircinat 
THINKER. Bis rea ding was extenfive. He treafured in his mind 
whatever was worthy of notice, but he added to it from his own me- 
ditation. He coliected, GU reconde? it an: faque promeret. Addifon 


was net fo profounda thinker. He was écrn to curite, comverfe, and 
Lvewith e —_ and he found an early heat in re d Somers. He de- 
pended, however, more upon a fine taite, than the vigour of his mind 


His Latin Po etry fhews, that he reliflled, with a juft feleGion, all the 
refined and delicate beauties of the Roman claffics; and when he cul- 
tivated his native Janguege, no wonder that he formed that graceful 
ftvle, which has been fo j: uflly admired; fimple, yet el: paut; adorn- 
ed, yet never over-wrought; rich in allafio on, yet pure apd perfpi- 
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caus; CO rrett, without labour, and, though fometimes deficient in 
ftrenoth, yet always mofical. His efiays, in general, are on the ot 
face of life; if ever original, It was in pieces of humour. Sir Roge 
de Coverly, and the’ Vory Fox-hunter, need not to be Panel seeing 
Johafon had a fund of humour, but he did not know it, nor was he 
willing to defcend to the familiar idiom and ine variety of diction 
which that mode of compolition required, ‘Lhe letter, an the Ram- 
bier, N°12, from a young girl that wants a place, will illuftrate this 
obfervation. Addifon pofle ited an unclouded imagination, alive to the 
firft objeéts of nature and of art. He reaches the iublime without any 
ayparent effort. When he tells us, «* If we confider the fixed flars as 
fo m: iny oceans of ame, that are “each of them attended with a dif- 
ferent fet of planets; if we fill difcover new firmaments and new 
lights, that are funk further in choie unfathomable depths of zther, 
we are loftin a labyrinth of funs and worlds, and confounded with the 
magnificence and immeanty of nature;’’ the eafe, with which this 
patl age rifles to unaffecte “d grandeur, is the fecret charm that cap- 
tivates the reader. Jotnion is always lofty; he feems, to ufe Dry- 
- 1's phrafe, to be o’er- inform’d { with meanit ig, and his words do not 
sear to himfelf adequate to his conception. He moves in ftate, and 
he periods are always harmonious. His Oriental Tales are in the 
true ttyle of Eaftern m: agnificence, and vet none of them are fo much 
edmired as the Vifions of Mirza. In matters of criticifm, Johnfon 
is never the echo of preceding writere. He thinks and decides for 
himfelf. If we except the Eftays on the Pleafures of Imagination, 
Addit on cannot be called ap: hilofophical critic, His moral iiflays 
are beautiful; but in that province nothing can exceed the Rambler, 
though Johnfon ufed to fay, that the iflay on 7 he burihens of mankind 
9 the Speétator, N°ss3) was the moft exquifite he had ever read. 
Falking of himfelf, Jonnfon faid, “© Topham Beauclerk has wit, 
aad every thing comes from him with eaie; but when I fay a good 
thine, I feem to labour.”” When we compare him with Addifon, the 
contratt is fill ftronger. Addifon le nds grace and ornament totruth; 
Johnion gives | it force and energy. Addifon makes virtue amiable; 
Johnfon re prel fents it as an awtul duty. Addifon infinuates himielf 
with an air of modefty; Johnfon comm: ands It:ke a di¢tator; but a dic- 
tator in his fplendid robes, not |<bouring at the plough. Addifon is 
the Jupiter of Virgil, with placid ferenity talkiag to ' enue: 


«‘ Vultu, quo celum tempettatefque ferenat.”’ 

Johnfon is JuparerR Tonawns: he darts his lightning. and rolls his 
thunder in the caufe of virtue and piety. The lane uage feems to fall 
fhort of his ideas; he pours along, familiarizing the terms of philofo- 
phy, with bold inverfions, and fonorous periods 3 ; bat we may apply 
to him what Po ope has faid of Homer: ** It is the ientiment that 
gage fills out the dition, which rifes with it, and forms itlelf about 

; like glafs in the furnace, which grows to a greater magnitude, as 
the breath within is more powerful, and the heat more intenfe.’ 

‘Vhough all the biographers of Johnfon mention his defultory 
reading, Mr. Murphy, we apprehend, has gone too far when 


he fays that © it may be queftioned whether, excepting the 
Cc 3 Bible,’ 
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Bible,’ [is the facred volume to be excepted?] *¢ he ever 
read any book entirely through.’—To take no notice of the 
books which Mr. Bofwell mentioned to have been entirely per- 
ufed by Dr. J., it fhould have occurred to Mr. M. that it was 
impofible for his hero to have been a man of learning without 
the regular perufal of many books, How cquld a knowlege of 
the fucceffion of hiftorical events, for inftance, be attained, 
without reading hiftory in regular detail? This cannot be ac- 
complifhed by /natches. 

We lament, with Mr. M. that we have in this country no 
academy of polite literature ; and we fincerely wifh that fome 
of the money Javifhed in the deftru€tion of our fpecies had 
been appropriated to this more noble and more ufeful purpofe. 

For a detailed account of Johnion’s table-talk, Mr. Bof- 
well muft be confulted: but to thofe who wifh for a more brief 
narrative of the incidents of this philofopber’s life, combined 
with a view of his character and writings, we recommend this 
Eilay. In the courfe, alfo, of our examination of Sir John 
Hawkins’s edition of Johnfon’s works, (Rev. vols. Ixxvi. and 
Ixxvii,) a concife yet copious account of the life and writings 


of this great moralift was given to the world. Moo-y, 





Art. IJ. Dr. Fergufon’s Principles of Meral and Political Science. 
f Article concluded from p- 169. | 


Nn the third and Jaft chapter of his firft volume, Dr. Fergufon 
treats of man’s progreffive nature, under the following prin- 
cipal heads; habit, ambition, commercial and political arts, 
{cience, fine arts, moral apprehenfion, and a future ftate. On 
fuch fubjects, novelty is not to be expected; and confiderable 
praife may be deferved by felecting and arranging obfervations, 
which, though they have been often made, can never be toa 
ftrongly imprefied. In this view, we would recommend to our 
readers the feclions on moral apprehenfion and a future ftate; 
which are too long for infertion, and which could not be 
avridged without being injured. 

Having ftated, in his firft volume, the moft general appear- 
ances jn the nature and fituation of man, Dr. F. proceeds, in the 
fecond, to treat of the diftin€&tion of good and evil; and of its 
fyftematic applications to ethics, jurifprudence, and politics. 
The complection of his philofophy will appear from the follow- 
ing paflage on the meafure of happinefs ; 

‘ It is particularly happy, in refpeét to this inftitution of his na- 
ture, that the conduct, tranfaétion, and intercourfe, in which the 
materials of art engage mankind, are agreeable to their active difpo- 
fition, while the meaiure in which theie materials accrue to any one, 
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js in fome meafure indifferent. All the beft or the worft affections or 
paflions of the human mind, are to be found indifferently wherever 
mankind are placed. As the aétive fcenes of life may be fupported 
by the healthful and vigorous, the virtues of equanimity, patience, 
and fortitude, may be practifed by thofe who labour under all the in- 
firmities of difeafe or a fickly conftitution. As candour and humanity 
may be prattifed by the powerful, towards thofe who depend on 
them; fo may the correfponding virtues of refpect and good will be 
practifed by the dependent towards their fuperiors. Although the 
gifts of fortune are to thofe who poffefs them materials of beneficence, 
yet they are not the folz materials, nor is this ufe of them limited to 
any meafure or degree of the poffeffion. ‘lhe poor man who kindly 
fhews the benighted traveller on his way, may have done an office of 
more real moment, than fortune may have given the rich occafion to 
perform in any circumitance of his hfe. The greateft benefactors to 
mankind have been poor; and the greateft benefits have been done by 
with-holding, not by lavifhing the communications of wealth. So- 
crates and Epaminondas, even in times when poverty was frequent, 
were diltinguifhed among their fellow-citizens, by this difadvantage : 
But the one, by his fuperior abilities, not only faved his country from 
a foreign yoke, but raifed it to a pitch of glory, which filled the mind 
of its citizens with fentiments of elevation and of honour. From the 
other ariginate the purfuits of moral wifdom, in which all the nations 
who {poke the language of his country became fo eminent; and to 
him, perhaps, we owe that we are now employed, not in gratifying a 
mere curiofity, in matters over which we have not any controw ; but 
in ftudying the powers of our own nature, the provance in which they 
ought to be exerted. 

‘ It was by with-holding, not by an eafy payment of a trifling 
tax, that Hampden laid the fowndaticns of that political freedom 
which his country now enjoys: And we may conclude, from the whole 
of thefe obfervations on the gifts of fortune, that they are valuable 
only in the ufe which is made of them; and that the proper ufe is 
equally valuable in whatever meafure thofe gifts are beftowed or with- 
held. Providence, in our apprehenfion, has indefinitely varied the 
fituations of men: But to an obferver, who can penetrate threugh 
the firft appearance of things, there is a condition common to all man- 
kind; that is, a fit fcene in which they are to att, and a felicity to be 


obtained by proper ation.’ 

From this extract, it appears that Dr. F., though a difciple 
of the Socratic fchool, fometimes prefers the virtuous enthu- 
fiafm of the Stoics, who exaggerated, to the fcience of the Pe- 
ripatetics, who methodized and confirmed, the doétrines of 
their common mafter. Ariftotle had taught that external ad- 
vantages and accommodations were to be regarded merely as 
inftruments, which, without increafing or diminifhing the 
merit of the artift, might however enable him more or lefs 


completely to accomplifh his purpofes. A good man would be- 


have with equal propriety under every condition of fortune: 
Cc4 but 
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“ profperity would be more favourable to the attainment of his 
ends, and therefore more conducive to his ha ppinets *. 

The following moft important obfervation is placed in a 
oaang light: 


‘Yo this ground of diftinction,’ ‘ed things in oUr power, and 
shin vs not In Our power,) * w hich is laid by Epictetus, we may fub- 
join another, relating to the fame fubdjects 5 but taken fra oma different 
confideration of them, that is, from the confiaeration of their value, 


pa = of l, sslnnria 26 re ( le in i ahjol . 
whether real or fuppofed, waich ts tn fome inflances cb/oluie, in other 
ay | od , 
inftances merely comparative Among things of abfolute > Vaiue, are 
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to be reckoned chieily tie habits Of a virlxoits hie, 2zteé, =; w. bene. 
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velence, temperance, and fortitude; or, 19 fhort, the £000 jual.tics 


which form the beit condition of human yan and which they, who 
poffels them, enjoy the more that others pa take of the tame blefliags. 
Among advantages merely comparative, ¢ On tne contrary, we may 


reckon precedence, : a und fuperiorit) ’ whether ot riches or powwe rS and, in 
a word, all the circum:iances, in reipect to which the elevation of one 
1s deprefiion to another. 

‘ fa a former feclion, there was an attempt to account for the 
origin of malice, from an error or detect of undertlanding, in ad- 
mitting advantages or dilad ane eswhich are merely comparati ve, as 
princip. il conftituents of happtnets or milery Under this apprelien- 
tion, atnough a perlon were by nature diipofed to benevolence, he 
is, by the tate rferer ce of interelts, checked in the eifect of this dif- 
pofition. And, among parties io ftated, the celebrity of one being 
obicurity to another, or the precedence and preferment of one 
the Other, ihey are, in the midit of fuch purfuits, 
naturally rivals and competitors, and have more frequent occafions of 
hatred and diftrudt than of confidence or good will. «* The king { a 
fays Baflompierre, ‘* atter he had given the command of his army i 
Italy r to his brother ’ _ — him hew much the glory to be won in 
that fervice would obicure his own; and, fo powe rful is jealouly, even 
BmOne relations, that he tock this fo ttre INE ly § into his head, or rather 


sl 9? T 


into his heart, as to deprive > him of reft. in this rage for compa- 


yative advant: ages, the fuccefs of one 1s difa ippeintm: ent to another; 
and the induttry of one to better himfelf a {cheme ot hoflility to thofe 
who muit fink under his elevation. 

‘« From this fource are derived, jealoufy, envy, and malice, thofe 
waters of bitternels, wich flow fo plentiful ly in human life. The 
wretch, whoie principal aim is to furp als other men, joins to fufpence, 
hindrance, dita; pointmé nt, mor tiicat ion, and all the evils of a pre- 
carious fortune, the im po fib: dity of extricating himfcl/, without a total 
reverfe of all his 1 ima ginations Tage though ts. To become candid and 
humane, he muft change objects of hatred and dillraft into objedis of 
good will and benevolence; and coniider his fellow-creatures in fo. 
ciety, as the procurers of much convenience and benefit to himfclf, 


be ing de gradat ion to 
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not merely as rivals and competitors, ander whole profperity or eleva- 
tion of rank he is doomed to fink, or incur degradation. 

« Purify the mind of this taint, and moft of the evils in human 
fociety are done away. Defire would be placed chiefly on thofe 
thines which are of abfoiute value; which any one may poilefs in the 
hichelt decree, without detriment to another; or rather, which, being 
in the potieflion of one, prove an aid to others in the attainment of 
like ble flings. 

‘ The reputation of virtue, like celebrity in any other way, may 
engage men in competition and rivalfhip; but virtue itfelf is pro- 
moted by the prevalence of virtue in the world. ‘The lamp of wif- 
dom is licited by communication with the wife; and benevolence is 


‘ 
<> 


infpired in the fociety of the benevelent. Fortitude and temperance 
pain ftrength by example. Whoever can reft upon thefe qualities of 
jupreme value, as the conftituents of happinefs, finds no occation on 
which to feel the unhappy patlions waich terminate in malice. He is 
gratified in the welfare cf other men; and withes for their elevation 
in goodnefs and virtue, as he wifhes for the rifling of the fun upon the 
world, as a common benefit to all who partake in his influence, 

Antoninus was happy, not in wearing the purple, nor in poffef- 
fine the throne of Cziar; but in the attainments of a Ready and be- 
neficent mind. In thefe he was no man’s rival, and was ready to 
fhare every blefling, even with thofe who attempted to fupplant him 
in the empire *. 

« We err, in deriving the corruptions, which are imputed to great 
cities and courts, from the love of pleafure, and from the profufion of 
wealth, with which the love of pleafure is gratified. The mere 
voluptuary is innocent, compared to thofe who are deeply infeéted 
with malice, envy, and pride; a generation of evils begot upon 
emulation, competition, or the appreheafion of comparative ad- 
vantayes, whether precedence, titles, or wealth. Wherever the 
“oots of fuch evil are planted, the concourfe and affemblage of men, 
from which we fhould otherwife expe the practice and improvement 
of every focial difpofition, but renders the growth of malevolence 
more copious and rank. Competitors for the luftre of equipage and 
drefs, might have flept in quiet, or enjoyed tranquillity, at their re- 
turn from a briiliant affembly, if the luftre of fome other perfon had 
not proved an eclipfe to theirs; or, if his equipage and liveries had 
hot appeared to furpafs their own, and to carry away from them the 
attention of the world.’ : 

In treating of morals, Dr. F. examines the fyflems which 
have been formed to account for moral approbation or cenfure; 
particularly the fyitems of Clarke, Hume, Hutchefon, and 
omith. Clarke confidered virtue 2s the fitne/s of man’s cha-~ 
racler and practice to his own frame, and to his place in the 
{yftem of nature; and as reafon was competent to difcern this 
fitnefs, he regarded the inteile@tual principle as the arbiter of 


right and wrong, as well as of truth and falfehood:—but this 
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fyftem is unfit to explain the phenomenon of moral approba- 
tion; which, being itfelf an affection or fentiment of the mind, 
muft be fought among the confiderations that influence the 
will, and not among the perceptions of mere intelligence, 
Neither Mr. Hume’s theory, which places the principles of 
moral difcernment in utility; nor that of Dr. Smith, which 
laces it in fympathy; will bear an examination by the rules of 
philofophizing laid down by Sir lfaac Newton. In the con- 
nection of caufe and effe&t, in contradiftinétion to a mere for- 
tuitous contiguity of circumitances, there is a continual or in- 
feparable accompanyment of one with the other. Wherever the 
caufe exifts, there muft the effeét exift alfo; and the converfe:— 
but, in oppofition to this maxim, we fhall find both utility and 
fympathy where there is no moral approbation; and moral appro- 
bation, where there is neither utility nor fympathy. As to utility, 
this is too obvious to require illuftration; and in refpect to aéts 
of uncommon bravery, we admire them the more for being con- 
fcious that we ourfelves could not have done fo much. Although 
we are confcious that, in extreme indigence, we ourfelves muft 
have afked for relief, yet we do not admire a beggar. Although 
we fympathize very feelingly with the admirer of a fine woman, 
we do not miftake his paflion for virtue ;—and it is remarkable 
that fympathy fhould be then only equivalent to approbation, 
when we fympathize with the difinterefted, the courageous, 
and the juft. 

Dr. F. agrees with Lord Shaftefbury and Dr. Hutchefon in 
regarding moral approbation as a {pecific fentiment, incapable 
of refolution into any other fentiment or principle. As nature, in 
the cafe of different animals, has fuperadded to the other prin- 
ciples of fenfitive life {ome peculiar faculty of feeing, fmelling, 
or feeling; as in the lynx’s eye, the hound’s noftril, or the 
{pider’s touch ; as to other qualities of the loadftone are added 
the magnetic polarity and affinity to iron; fo to the mind of 
man, over and above the powers cognitive and aétive, the 
Creator has given a power judicative, refpeCting the merit and 
demerit of character, difpofitions, and ations. This dif- 
cernment of right and wrong is an ultimate fact in the conftitu- 
tion of our nature,~—a fact no way fufceptible of explanaticn ; 
and, being to a great extent uniform, it is rather a law than a 
phenomenon; * and, as fuch, may ferve as a principle of 
feience to account for appearances that refult from itfelf, and 
to direct the practice of arts throughout the departments in 
which it prevails.’ 

_ Such is the theory of Dr. F., agreeing in the main with 
that of Hutchefon, Reid, and Buffier; whofe opinions, if care- 
fully examined, will be found, all of them, to terminate in the 
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Platonic doétrine of ideas: the difference indeed is merely ver- 
bal, Plato referring to ideas what thefe writers refer to the 
original conftitution of nature. Their philofophy furely is 
preferable to that of Clarke on the one hand, and of Hume and 
Smith on the other; the former of which refolves moral ap- 
probation into reafon, and therefore makes virtue a matter of 
mere calculation, independant of fentiment and affeCtion ; while 
the two latter, holding fentiment to be the fole primary fource of 
all moral diftin@tion, refolves, by a kind of logical chemilftry 
elaborated by fophiltry, the difcernment of right and wrong 
into the pleafure of utility and the charm of fympathy. The 
faulty explanations of a fact in nature do not, however, war- 
rant the conclufion that the fact is inexplicable. Becaufe 
moral difcernment has been erroneoufly analyzed by fome 
writers, it does not follow that this faculty is incapable of 
analyfis, and is to be held as an original principle, an element 
jn the mental frame. MReafon alone will not account for it; 
fentiment alone will not account for it; it is certainly different 
from any fimple recognized power in our nature, whether of 
perception, fenfe, or judgment. The moral fenfe, however, 
cannot belong to a Being who is not fufceptible of fentiment; 
neither can that be a moral agent, which is incapable of reafon. 
‘The principle of moral approbation, therefore, is neither rea~ 
fon nor fentiment, but a mixture of both: both combine in 
every virtuous determination, and both are neceffary to de- 
nominate any determination vicious :—for every moral deter~- 
mination implies preference; and preference implies both de- 
fire and intellect; and every v:rtuous preference implies that 
the defire be right, and that the comparifon be juit. [he pre- 
ference of vice to virtue, on the contrary, implies that the 
work of moral difcipline is imperfect: but the more perfect 
that difcipline has been, and the more complete ftandard of vir- 
tue we have in our own minds, the more correétly thall we 
appreciate the conduct of others*, Of Ariftotle’s practical 
morality, his divifions and definitions of the virtues, &c. the 
fuperiority is univerfally acknowleged: his theory, if carefully 
examined, will alfo be found of all fyftems the moft unexcep- 
tionable. 

In treating of the obligations and fanétions of moral law, 
Dr. F. obferves that fome of thofe fantions may be embraced, 
whereas others muft be left to operate on the free will of the 
agent. Obligations and fanctions, which may be enforced, 
form the fubject of jurifprudence; thofe, which cannot be en- 
forced, form the fubje& of cafuiftry, In examining the prin- 
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ciples of jurifprudence, comprehending what are called the laws 
of peace and war, ovr author p: incipally follows Grotius; ac. 
knowleging the law of defence to be the only juft foundation 
for employing force or ftratagem in the cafe of independent 
nations, or unconnected individuals. The Doctor’s chapters 
on jurifprudence and cafuiltry will not properly admit of 
abridzement, being themfelves abridgements of more copious 
treatiles. he fame remark applies to his chapter on polities ; 
in which Montefquieu and Hume feem to have been his prin. 
cipal Ruides :—vat his fentiments are more tavourable to libert 
than thofe of the laft mentioned writer.—In proof of this affer- 
tion, and as a farther tpecimen of the work, we vonage the fol. 
Jowing excellent pailaze, which may be confidered as a fum- 
mnery of the mceft nportant chapters in thele ae. : 

« Men are deitined to play in human life for. manifold flakes of un. 
— importance. ‘Ihe merchant plays for profi it, and is exnofed to 
lofts. The warrior plays for victory or conquelt, and expofes iis fife. 
Every one who would better bis tituation in point of fortune, prefer- 
ment, or honour, hangs in fulpence between the oppoiite events of 


fuccefs or difappoiniment. What was liaked ainony the ancients, in 
their national quarrels, was of greater Importance than ts “rifled at 


war by the officer or foldier inany modern nation or Europe. Wher 
captives or prifeners of war were retained in fervitude, or fent to the 
market for flaves, the foldier expofed not only his life but his per- 
fonal freedom alfo. This viclation of netural law was enforced by the 
Romans in all their wars, and by the Greeks put in practice in their 
contells not only with barb yarous nations, burt even with one another. 
«« During the Peloponefian war,”’ fays an eminent writer, “* and for 
many years aiter its conclutio a, e!l the diferent republics of Greece 
were, at home, almoit always dritracied by the moit furtcus factions, 
and abroad involved in the molt fanguinary w ars, in which each fought 
not mercly fuperiority of dominion, but either compleatly to cx- 
tirpate all its enemics, or what was not lets cruel, to reduce them int 
the vileft of all fiates, that of domettic ilavery; and to fell them, 
man, woman, and child, like fo many herds of cattle to the hig helt 
bidder 1 in the market.”?  (** Theory of Moral Sentiments.’’) 

‘ If, from this account of the Greeks, it be p sropoicd to infer that 
they were a wretched people, there is reafon to gueition the truth of 
any fuch inference. ‘The fortunes of men do not always decide of 
their feelings. Cervantes, we are told, wrote his adventures of Don 
Quixote in a priton 5 and, from fo vigorous an exercife of all his 
faculties in that fitvation, we have reafon_to conclude that a nerfon 
may be in on without being wretched. The human mind gave 
fimilar proofs of felicity no where more confpicuous than in Greece. 
And if human | ‘fe be compared toa game, it was played among an- 
cient nations, and among the Grecks 3 in particular, upon a fta ke no 
lefs indeed than is fated in the above pafiage, cf freedom as well as 
life. But their example fliould lead us to think that the fpirits of 
mcn are not greatly damped by the ritks which they aré made to run 
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. the i ervice of their countrv. The firit citizens in every Grecian 
pre orpect of eventual ilavery before them, took their 
po! \ ithi al: ict “it y in th e armics that were formed tor the defence or 
t > 1; “+ > oe mm ? . 4 
advancement Oi thal country: And in no quarter of the world was 
the military aga ah held 1 in higher efleem. Thofe nations, at the 


e . ; or c ° = . 
{ame time, ia other {pects, carried marks of fchicity {uperior to 


what has ever been difplay ed in any other quarter of the world or age 
of m mankind. ‘te their very langua 3 , thereis evidence of renius, or in- 
tellectual ability, dupe ior to that of other nations. ‘The order and 
form of their expreiiion kept pace with the order and difcrimination 
of fubjects to be expr effec, with all the poiible varictics of relation, 
and with ali tue i ubt é ties < f th Ou chta nl fer time nt yi rond what 1 1S 
exemplified in any other Leni intiance. ‘They led the way al/o in 


a!] tlie fo: ivis of iiterar V comp O fitior i or Lifco Our fe ; under which the hu- 


man genius is diplayed. ‘Their _ ports, hiftorians, orators, and 
mor aliits, preceded thle a other nations, and remain unequalled by 
‘thofe that came afcer them. Their fculptors, painters, and archi- 
setis, excelled thofe of every other nation; and the fame genius which 
role towards every objedt, in which excellence or beauty could be 
required or exhibited, gave alfo the moit matterly examples of civil, 
political, or military virtues 5 and, in the whole, gave the mot irre- 
ragable evidence of minds no way { funk by the fenfe of “opprefiion, or 
tie gloomy profpect of hazards impendi ng | from the lofs of liberty, o: 
the fear of fl: avery to which they were expofed. The eafe and alacrity 
wich which they moved on the highe it f lteps of the political, the moral, 
and intelleétual fcale, abundantly thewed how much they enjoyed that 
life and freedom, of which they were fo worthy, and which they fo 
freely riiked in the fervice of their country, And if the hazard of 
blefings which they ftaked in every public conteit had at al any effect 
on their minds, their examp! le may ferve to prove, that men are not 
unha PPY in prop: rtion to the jlake for which they contend ; or, per- 
hans, what is verified in the cafe of other players as well as in theirs, 
that perfons who are ufed to a high ftake cannot condefcend to play 
for alower; or that he who is accultomed to contend for his se 
dom or his life can fcarcely find {cope tur his genius in matters of a 
lower concern. 

‘ A warden of the Engiith marches, wpon a vidit to the court t of 
Scotland, before the acccflion of Jaines to the throne of L ne I nds 
faid he could not but wonder how any man could fubmi: to fo dull a 
life as that ofa citizen or courtier: ‘That, for his own part, no day 
ever paft in which he did not purfue fome one for his life, or in which 
he himfeif was not purfued for his own. It is the degradation of 
fear, the guilt of injuitice or melon, to which the mind of mar: never 
can be recon ciled; not the rifks to which the be eral may be expofed 
in defending his country, or in withitanding inig iquity. 

‘ We are, for the ing it part, ul qualined to decide what is happy 
or miferable i in the condition of other men ata diflance. The incon- 
veniences, which we fee, may be compen tats od 3 ina way which we do 
not perceive. And there is in reality nothing but vilenefs and malice 
that cannot be compenfated in fome other way. Even thofe we call 
flaves are amufed in the pertormance of their tak, and, when itis 
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over, are obferved to be plavfome and chearful beyond other men, 
They are relicved of any anxiety for the future, and devolve every 
care on their matter. 

© We eflimate the felicity of ages and nations by the feeming tran. 
quillity and peace they enjoy; or believe them to be wretched under 
the agitations and troubles which fometimes attend the poffeffion of 
libe srty itfelf. Under this apprehention, the forms of legillature we 
have ‘propofe -d implying numerous affemblies, whether collective or 
reprefentative, may be cenfured as expofing men to all the incon- 
veniencies of faétion or party divifion; but, if thefe inconveniencies 
are to be dreaded, they neverthelefs may be fairly hazarded, for the 
fake of the end to be obtained in free governments, the fafety of the 
people, and the {cope which is given to all the refpectable faculties of 
the human mind. 

« If we have not miftaken the interefts of human nature, they con- 
fiff more in the exercifes of freedom, and in the purfuits of a liberal 
and beneficent foul, than in the pofleffion of mere tranquillity, or what 
is termed exemption from trouble. ‘The trials of ability, which men 
mutually afford to one another in the collifions of free fociety, are the 
leffons of a fchool which Providence has apenen for mankind, and are 
well known to forward, inftead of impeding their progrefs in any 
valuable art, whether commercial, elegant, or political. 

¢ Under the laft of thefe titles, more efpecially, we had occafion to 
obferve, that the mot important objects of human concern, and the 
moft improving exercifes of ability, are furnifhed to the members of 
a free ftate: And we may now alfo affume that forms of government 
may be eftimated, not only by the actual wifdom or goodnefs of theiv 
adminiftration, but likewife by the numbers who are made to participate 
in the fervice or government of their country, and by the diffufion of 
political deliberation and function to the greateft extent that is con- 
fiftent with the wifdom of its adminiftration. 

‘ While thofe who would engrofs every power to themfelves may 
gravely tell us, that the public good confilts in having matters order- 
ed in the manner they conceive to be right, we may venture to tell 
them in return, that it confifts itill more in having proper numbers 
admitted to a {hare in the councils of their nation: That, although the 
proverb in a particular inftance fhould fail, and the multitude of council 
for once be inferior in wifdom, yet the multitude of council is really in 
itfelf a greater public advantage, than the talents of any fingle per- 
fon, however great, can otherwile procure for his country. Single 
men may chufe a meafure, or conduct a particular fervice, better than 
might be obtained in any concourfe of numbers: But numbers do 
more in a fuccefhion of ages, than any fingle man could obtain; and 
man’s nature is more interefted in having nations formed to the cha- 
racter of manhood and public virtue, than it is in any particular meafure 
of conduct, or the moit fuccefsful attainment of any particular object.’ 


Dr. Fergufon’s character as a writer * is well known; and 





* See our accounts of his Effay on the Hiltory of Civil Scciety, Rev. 
vol. xxxvi. (confult the Index); of his Inttitutes of Moral Philofophy, 
Rev. vol. xlui.; of his Hiftory of the Roman Republic, Rev. vol. Ixviii. 
and Ixix. 
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thefe volumes will, doubtlefs, have a tendency to increafe it. 
As much of his philofophy is drawn from ancient fources, it is 
to be regretted that he is fo fparing in citing his authorities. 
His predeceflors, Grotius and Puffendorf, over-loaded their 
works with learning ;—Dr.F. has rather fallen tnto the op- 


pofite extreme, Gil...s. 





Art. III. A Treatife upon the Authenticity of the Scriptures, and the 
Truth of the Chrifian Religion. vo. pp. 278. 5s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1792. 

i aquabiery iit defence of revelation may be clafled under two 

general divifions, popular and fcientific. Of the popular 

kind there have been great abundance; and, after all that has 
been done in this way by Grotius, Clarke, Squire, Secker, 
Beattie, Prieftley, and innumerable others, little room feems to 
be left for new attempts. Scientific works on this fubjeéct 
have been !efs frequent; and, notwithftanding the many excel- 
lent differtations and fermons in the Englifh language, on de- 
tached parts of the evidence of revelation, we fhould be at fome 
lofs to what Englith works, except Doddridge’s Leétures, and 
Hartley on Man, to refer a ftudent for a regular and fyftematic 
arrangement of the arguments, with citations and references 
fufficient to enable him to take a candid view of the whole fub- 
je, and, without any implicit confidence, to form a fatisfactory 
judgment for himfelf. Such a work as this, fairly comprehend- 
ing all that has been offered on each fide of this important quef- 
tion by different writers, would be of ineftimable value. The 
extenfive erudition of Mr. Bryant (to whom we owe the pre-~ 
fent volume, ) and his fuperior talents, might have enabled him to 
execute fuch a defign with great credit to himfelf and advantage 
to the public. He has, however, chofen to take the more 
humble character of a popular defender of revelation ; and he 
has produced a treatife, which, though it contains a good gene- 
ral view of the leading arguments for divine revelation, has little 
to entitle it to a pre-eminence over other works of the fame 
kind. 

Mr. B. is very concife in his explanation of the grounds of 
natural religion. It will be thought by many, that the few 
pages which he has devoted to this part of his fubject might 
have been more advantageoufly employed in tracing, in a re~ 
gular procefs, the proofs of the attributes and of the providence 
of God, than in depreciating the knowledge of the ancient philo- 
fophers, and in cenfuring Mr. Pope for prefuming to fuppofe that 
the fupreme fountain of exiftence has been in effeét, though with 
much mixture of fuperftition and abfurdity, worfhipped by the 
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faint, the favage, and the fage, under the feveral names of 
Jehovah, Jove, and Lord. In like manner, it will perhaps 

be faid, that, in exhibiting the evidences of chriftianity, the 
author has taken more pains to give an interelting reprefenta- 
tion of the life and docirine of Chrilt, and of the fufferings of 
his followers, than to determine, with precifion, tne application 
iF the ancient prophecies, or to givea coma’ and well-fup- 
ported view of the circumftances which authenticate the Jewith 
and Chriftian feriptures, It will not, however, be denied, that, 
in this work, feveral parts of the politive arguments for revela- 
tion are treated in a mafterly manner; and that feveral inge- 
nious folutions are given of difiiculties, which have been ftarted 
by the opponents of chriftianity. Mr. Bryant’s view of the 
teftimony of Gentile writers in favour of chriftianity, and his 
comparifon of the Cariftian and Mohammedan religions, are, 
in the main, excellent. 

Among the replies to objections, we find the following in- 
genious remarks on the difficuity ariling trom comparing the 
peculiar characters of the negroe race, with the fcriptural derivas 
tion of the whole human fpecies from one common ftock : 

‘ It has pleafed God to give to all families, or nations, fome par- 
ticular marks, by which they are diltn nguithed trom their neighbours, 
But they differ ftill farther from thofe at a great dittance, in confe- 
quence of the heat or coid which they experience, and the climate 
urder which they live. ha se take people from the extremes, ata 

very great interval of Ia. aid a compare them together, they may 
poilibly feem to bins a unexperienced quite diterent beiags. But 
if we approach from the onc to ha other by degrees, and obferve the 
different nations who furnith the interval, there will appear a juft 
gradation, and the variation will be found no more than mght be ex- 
petted from manner of life and fiteation. A Dane, Saxon, and 
Englifhman, of the north, will be found in general very fimilar in 
feature and complexion. If we defcend to the fouth of France, we 
fhall meet with people lefs fair: and if we pafs to Portugal, the na- 


rye 


tives will appear upon comparifon m; uch ¢ arker, and of different fea- 
tures. Crofs over to Morocco and Tafilat, tl hey become more and 
more fwart. If we proceed beyond the defert of Zara to the tropic, 


we meet with people quite black, but with Araight and floating hair. 
Farther within the tropics, and on each fide of the line, are perfec 
negroes; people for the moft part of fimilar clumf{y and bloated 
features, and of the darkeft hue of any ; alfo with woolly a and frizled 
hatr. The whole of thefe variations depends upon fituation and cli- 
mate. ‘The Baron de Pauw fays — re very truly—** Que le 
genre humain ait eu une tige, ou ¢ en att eu plufieurs, queition 
inutile que des phyficiens ne ieee nt jamais agiter en Europe. II 
eft certain que le climat feul p produit toutes les varietés, qu’on obferve 
parmi les hommes.—Le teint pius ou moins obfcur, plus ou moins 
foricé, des habitans, qui eflutent fes différentes températures de I’air 
entre les tropiques, prouve donc, indépendamment de toute autre ¢e- 
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monftration, que le climat feul colorie les fubfances les plus intimes 
du corps humain.’'—For his opinion he gives very good reafons, from 
the fituation and heat experienced by the different nations in thofe 
parts. ; 

« The Egyptians acknowledged themfelves to be of the race of 
Mizraim; and from that perfoa their country was denominated. 
They therefore had no connexion with the people on the weftern 
coalt of Africa, nor bore any relation to them. Now we are told, 
that the natives of the loweft part of Egypt were dark; and thofe 
higher up, and nearer the fun, darker; but thofe of the upper region 
approached to black and woolly hair. Hence this characteriftic was 
not confined to any one race of men. This is farther proved by 
many of the iflanders vifited by our late voyagers, and particularly 
from the obdfervations of Captain Cook and Dr. Forfter. They 
foeuk of a great difference in refpect to complexion, ftature, and 
hair, among people of the fame place; which, they fay, depended 
upon their being more or lefs expofed, and the particular diet which 
they ufed. ‘This was obfervable at Otaheite. ‘The latter writer fays 
of the New Caledonians,—** They are all of a fwarthy colour; their 
hair is crifved, but not very woolly ; their faces round, with thick 
lips, and wide mouths. ‘The inhabitants of Tanna are almoft of the 
fame fiwarthy colour as the former; only a few had a clearer com- 
plexion, and in thefe the tips of their-hair were of a yellowifh brown. 
‘The hair and beards of the reft were all black and crifp, and in fome 
woolly.— The natives of Mellicolio border the neareft upon the tribe 
of monkeys. ‘The hair isin the greater part of them woolly and 
frizled, their complexion is footy, their features harth, the cheek 
bone and face broad.’? —-- Captain Carteret defcribes the natives of 
Egmout ifland, as * black and woolly headed.’’? He defcribes ane 
other ifland, where ‘** the people were black and woolly headed, like 
the negroes of Africa.”’—Many more iaftances might be produced ; 
but thefe will fuffice to fhew, that this difference of hair and com- 
plexion, and the cther anomalies with which we find it accompanied, 
are not confined to any particular race of men; for they are to be 
found among people that never had any connexion with the coaft of 
Guinea, or Negroland; on the contrary, they are as far removed 
from it as any people upon earth can be: whole continents come 
between. 

‘ The variation, therefore, in refpe&t to complexion, form, and 
feature, depends in great meafare upc the heat and cold experienced, 
and the way of life to which peopie accuftom themielves. And there 
are other occult caufes, with which we are unacquainted, and by 
which a variation in the fpecies of all animals is produced. Hence 
It happens, that people, however diftinét, become in time like the nae 
tives among whom they fettle, however feparate they may keep them- 
felves. This is manifeft, from a colony of Jews at Cochin upon the 
coalt of Malabar; who came there, according to Hamilton, as early 
as the captivity under Nebuchadnezzar. ‘Lhus much is certain, the 
erais fo tar back, that they know not now the time of their arrival. 
The Jews originally were a fair people ; but thofe of whom we are 
fpeaking, are become in all refpetts lilze the Indians among whom 
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they refide. They confifted formerly of 80,000 families, but are now 
reduced to 4000. Mr. bate, a clergyman, who had a fon in the 
Eaft Indies, made application to have fome particulars of their hittory. 
—<«« | wrote over to the coafl of Malabar, to know what tradition 

the Jews have retained as to the time of their fettlement at Cochin, 
but had no fatisfactory anfwer. Ezekiel, the rabbin of the fyna- 
gogue, did indeed fend me a tranfcript of their copper-plate, hung up 
in their fynagogue. 7Tis written in the Malabar language, put into 
common Mebre: w characters, interlined with a literal verficn 7 in He. 
brew, with an Hebrew paraphrafe upon that literal verfion. But [ 
can find no date of their fettlement there; only a grant from a Ma- 
Jabar prince called Schirin Perimal, 7. e. Prince Schirin, to allow 
them to fettle there, with certain privileges.’’—Of thefe Jews he 
farther fays, that ‘* they are now grown as black as the other Ma- 
labarians, who are hardly a fhade lighter than thofe of Guinea, Benin, 
or Angola.’”’— And he very truly infitts, that ** this is a dilcover: Ys 
which clearly proves, that the different complexions of the different 
fons of Noah may be occafioned by difference of climate, air, food, 
water, or other natural caufes.’’ It is faid, in conformity to the ac- 
count above, that the Portuguefe, who have been fettled upon the 
coait of Angola for three centuries, and fomewhat more, are become 
abfolute negroes. Of this we are affured by the Abbe de Maner, 
who was in that part of the world in the year 1764, and baptifed {e- 
veral of their children. He is quoted by M. de Pauw, who gives us 
this farther information—** Quant aux defcendants des premiers 
Portugais, qui vinrent fixer leur demeure dans cette partie du monde 
vers l’an 1450, ils font devenus des negres tres-achevés pour le coloris, 
la laine de la téte, de la barbe, & les traits de Ja phyfionomie, quoi- 
qu’ils ayent d’ailleurs retenu Jes points plus effentiel d’une Chniftia- 
nifme dégéneére, et confervé la langue du Portugal, corrompue, a la 

verité, par différentes dialectes Africains,”? 
© The like is mentioned by Moore, in his account of the river Gam- 


-bia, He takes notice of fome of the fame nation, who have refided 


for above three centuries near the Mundingoes, and differ fo little 
from them, as to be called negroes. This however they refent, 
though they are not eafily to be diitinguithed.’ 

By an advertifement,the public are informedy that the whole 
of “a profits arifing from the fale of this treatife will be given 


‘to the Society for the Proparation of the Gofpel. E 
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Art. IV. Medical Hiffories and Refiz:zions. By John Ferriar, M.D. 


Phyfician to the Mancheiter Infirmary, and Lunatic Hofpital. 
8vo. pp. 248. 4s. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


AVING introduced the work by a judicious preface, Dr. 

Ferriar proceeds to lay before his reader feveral import- 

ant hiftories of difeafes ; among which are forty cafes of 

dropfy. A comparifon is drawn between the merits of the 

three principal remedies employed, digitalis, cream of tartar, 
and Bacher’s tonic pills. : 

¢ On 
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«On reviewing thefe obfervations, (fays the Dottor,) which were 
made without choice, and with no predilection for any remedy, the 
refult appears not highly in favour of the digitalis, Yeti elteem ita 
valuable medicine, and I have always found it fafe, by attending to 
Dr. Withering’s cautions. ‘The melampodium, as given in the form 
of tonic pills, appears, likewife, to poffefs virtues that ought not to be 
neglected. Ihave employed the cream of tartar in comparatively few 
cafes; but when their nature is confidered, and the furprifing proportion 
of fuccefs allowed for, I think we may fairly rank this medicine in the 
firt clafs of hydragogues. From what I have feen of its effects, | fhall 
hereafter give it a preference in molt cafes of dropfy, to bring forward 
a larger teflimonial of its real merits. Stronger conclufions may be 
drawn in its favour, from thefe cafes, becaufe they coincide with the 
experience of Dr. Home. Indeed, if cream of tartar be found to poffefs 
cnly an equal fhare of merit with digitalis, the former will deferve 
the preference, as poflefling no deleterious qualities, and being eafily 
managed by practitioners of the fmalleft judgment. In treating of 
this remedy, Dr. Home has formed a juft and valuable diffinction, 
between remedies whith act chiefly as diuretics, and thofe, which at 
thefame time, diminifh the fluid effufed indropfies. I have been led 
to refer tothis diitinétion more than once, in the preceding cafes. 
The dogtor’s words are thefe. ‘* We have found, that oxymel col- 
chici, bacca juniperi, &c. are much ftronger diuretics, but much weaker 
antthydropies, than cremor tartari. We have feen, that it often neither 
increales urine nor ftool, and yet that it cures’? If this difference 
were more obferved, fome mortifying difappointments in pratlce 
micht be avoided.” 

On the fubject of drepfy, many other valuable obfervations 
are added. 

Dr. Ferriar has paid confiderable attention to difcafes of the 
heart, and bis communication on this fubject is important: 
but for its contents we mult reier to the book, 


We give the following extract refpecting the muriated bas 


rytes, net becaule our opinion is unfavourable to the medi- 
cine, but becaule, in afcertaining the value of a new remedy, 


e ~ 
evidence fhould be heard : 

‘The high chare€ter with which this medicine was ufhered into 
practice, induced me to order it in feveral ferophvlous cafes. It is 
needleis to give a particuiar account of my obfesvations, for I have 
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never found any {; niible efeét from it, CVen in aores OF twenty diOps, 


. " . bad e ~ ‘1 
given twice or thrice a-day; excepting intwocafes. There could be 
no doubt refpecting the preparation of the {pectmen I ufed, as it 
~e f 0 48 | £2 “we ; 
was a faturated fclution, made by Mr. Cooper and Mr. Wart; and 
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J was always attentive to its being given in difilled water. In the 


two inftances where it appeared to do fervice, the good effeét was not 


spaet , P Lean ll nawe . " 51 . o.* — . l ot , > 

_— remarkable. Ic innot help fufpecling, that the only benefit to 

De expected from it muft arife from the action of the acid, either 
a ee Pe - on »f2 eS e ; . 

not completely faturated, or not deltroyed asa tonic, by the mineral. 
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laking the acid aloue wath apparent beneat, who had ufed the mu- 
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Neveral patients, whom i now attend for fcrophulous complaints, are 
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riated barytes, without experiencing the fmalleft alteration in their 
health.’ 

The Do@or’s obfervations on infanity are good, as are 
thofe alfu on hydrophobia. [fn his inquiry into the effects of 
digitalis in active hemorrhages, he mentions four cafes in 
which it proved of fervice. 

‘The volume clofes with an eflay on the origin of contagious 
and new difeafes. It was written for the Literary and Philo- 
fophical Society of Manchefter, and may be perufed with ad. 
vantage by every clafs of readers, oO 
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Art. V. da Apology fer the Freedom of the Prefs, and for General 
Liberty. ‘To which are prefixed Remarks on Bithop Horfley’s 
Sermon, preached on the Thirticth of January lait. By Robert 
Hal!, A.M. S8vo. pp.1z0o. 2s. 6d. Robixions. 1793. 

V rH the brilliant eloquence and the high fpirit of inde- 

pendence, which diftinguifh Mr. Hall as a writer, the 

public are already acquainted, from the peroration to his pam- 
phlet, ** Chriftianity confiftent with Freedom *.” He now 
prefents us with a fpirited * Apology for the Freedom of the 
Prefs,’ which is branched into fix diflertations—on Pudlie Di/- 
cuffion—on Affoctations—on Parliamentary Reform—on Theories 
of Rights—on Diffenters—and on the Caufes of the prefent Dif- 
contents. ‘To thefe is prefixed an attack on the Bithop of 
St. David's’ fermon on the 3oth of January 1793, before the 
houfe of lords ; and which, it ordered to be printed by their 
unanimous vote, and without any fubfequent proteft, muft be 
underftood to exprefs the opinions of one of the conftituted au- 
thorities. The divine right of the chief magiftrate, and the 
co‘trine of patiive obedience, have been, for nearly two cen- 
turies, an unfailing topic of difpute in this country between the 
eftablifhed and fectarian {chcols of religion ; and they are likely 
to continue fo, till a repeal of the act of uniformity fhall have 
rendered it equally the intereft of all chriftian minifters to in- 
culcate the duty of habitual but not unqualified obedience. 
Then, perhaps, the heretical may acknowlege, notwithftanding 
the argumentative fermon of Gordon and Trenchard, that the 
language of the apofiles advifes non-refiftance more pointedly 
than the friends of Jiberty are apt to with; and the orthodox 
way concede, notwithftanding the unbroken chaia of epifcopal 
teftimony, that the conduct of Jefus in the temple demonftrates 
the founder of chriflianity to have entertained the bolder opi- 
nion, ‘T’he preface, which is occupied by this diicuffion, ter- 
minates in a ityle Of great animation. 





=> 
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* See Rey. New Series, ‘vol. vi. P- 350. 
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Mr. Hall then proceeds to fhew, that, to render the magi- 
firate a judge of truth, and to engzge his authority in the fup- 
prefion of opinions, betrays an inattention to the nature and 
defign of political fociety; that whena nation forms a govern- 
ment, it is not wifdom but power which they place in the hands 
of the magiftrate ; whence it follows, that his concern is only 
with thofe objects on which power can operate. He maintains, 
that free inquiry muft iffue in the firmer eftablifhment of truth ; 
that government is the creature of the people, and that which 
they have created they have furely a right to examine; that, 
if it be acrime in a fubject of Britain to exprefs his difippro- 
bation of that form of government under which he lives, the fame 
conduct muft, by parity of reafoning, be condemned in the in- 
habitant of any other country; which would be to bar im- 
provement every where; and, laitly, that an inquiry concerning 
the comparative excellence of civil conftitutions has no ten- 
dency to fedition and anarchy. It may be added, that, if the 
people be prevented from taking into confideration a Con/fitutional 
Reform, and te fuffered only to interfere with the organization 
of the Hou/e of Commons, they muft adopt principles much more 
democratic to fecure a due weight for their own {cale of the 
conftitution, than if allowed to invefligate and to purfue the 
means of diminifhing the counteraction of the other powers: 
fo chat the bolder difcuflion leads to the more temperate innova- 
tion. This would have been a convenient place for fuggefting 
fuch farther improvements as the law of libel] may require: 
for inftance, that all profecutions for libel be by aétion for da- 
mages ; that if an action be not brought within twelve months 
after publication, the crime fhall have prefcribed ; that to fub- 
ftantiate the truth of an accufation, fhall, as in North America, 
be pleadable in mitigation of damages, &c. 

The chapter on Affociations is written with great vivacity, 
and might have been introduced with the words of Tacitus : 
Sicut vetus etas vidit quid ultimum in libertate effet, ita mos quid 
in fervitute; adempto per inquifitiones & loguendi audiendique 
commercio. The obfervations which it contains, we are per- 
fuaded, would have great effect in difperfing thefe holy brother- 
hoods, if any thing more were neceflary : but the war being 
confidered as the confequence of their encouragement, they are 
diflolving beneath the frowns of bankrupt tradefmen, and the 
murmurs of multiplying indigence. 

The third feGlion, which treats of Parliamentary Reform, 
will be attentively perufed by every friend to the progreflive im- 
provement of the conftitution. Mr. Hall makes many impor- 
taut theoretical remarks, and declares for annual parliaments. 
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Next occur obfervations on Theories and the Rights of Man; 
and, as this fubject is yet far from being clear, (the more lucid 
inveftigations of it having only brought us nearer to the theory 
of Hobbes,) it may be well to extract fome of the beft remarks 
on this topic: 

« As government implies reftraint, it is plain a portion of our 
freedom is given up by entering into it; the only queftion can then 
be, how far this refignation extends, whether to a part or to the 
whole? This point may, perhaps, be determined by the following 
reflections : 

‘ 1. The advantages that civil power can procure to a community 
are partial. A {mall part, in comparifon of the condition of man, can 
fall within its influence. Allowing it to be a rational inftitution, it 
muit have that end in view which a reafonable man would propofe 
by appointing it; nor can it imply any greater facrifice than is ftridly 
neceflary to its attainment. Dut on what account is it requifite to 
unite in political fociety? Plainly to guard againft the injury of 
others; for were there no injuftice among mankind, no proteétion 
would be needed, no public force neceifary ; every man might be left 
without -reftraint or controul, The attainment of all poffible good 
then is zot the purpofe of laws, but to fecure us from external injury 
and violence; and as the means muft be proportioned to the end, it 
is abford to fuppofe, by fubmitting to civil power, with a view to 
fome particular benefits, we fhould be undertood to hold all our ad- 
vantages dependent upon that authority. Civil reftraints imply no- 
thing more than a furrender of our liberty in fome points, in order to 
maintain it undifturbed in others of more importance. Thus we give 
up the-liberty of repelling force by force, in return for a more equal 
adminiftration of juitice than private refentment would permit. But 
there are fome rights which cannot with any proprietv be yielded up 
to human authority, becaufe they are perfectly confiftent with every 
benciit its appointment can procure. ‘The free ufe of our faculties in 
diftinguifhing truth from faifehood, the exertion of corporeal powers 
without injury to others, the choice of a religion and worfhip, are 
branches of natural freedom which no government can jultly alter or 
diminifh, becaufe their reftraint cannot conduce to that fecurity 
which is its proper obje&t. Government, like every other contriv- 
ance, has a fpecific end; it implies the refignation of jutt as much 
liberty as is needful to attain it: whatever is demanded more is fuper- 
fluous, a leaning to tyranny, which ought to be correéted by with- 
drawing it. The relation of mafter and fervant, of pupil and inftruc- 
tor, of the refpective members of a family to their head, all include 
fome reftraint, fome abridgment of natural liberty. But in thef 
eafes it is not pretended, the furrender is total, and why fhould this 
be fuppofed to take place in political fociety, which is one of the rela- 
tions of human life: this would be to render the foundation infinitely 
broader than the fuperftru€ture. 

‘ 2. From the notion that political fociety precludes an appeal to 
natural rights, the greateft abfurdities muft enfue. If that idea be 
jult, it is improper to fay of any adminiftration, it is defpotic or op- 
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preflive, unlefs it has receded from its firft form and model. Civil 
power can never exceed its limits, until it deviates into a new track, 
Kor if every portion: of natural freedom be given up by yielding to 
civil authority, we can never claim any other liberties than thofe pre- 
cif2 ones which were afcertained in its firft formation. The vaffals of 
defpotifm may complain, perhaps, of the hardthips which they fuffer, 
but unlefs it appear they are of a new kind, no injury is done them, 
for no right is violated. Rights are either natural or artificial; the 
firft cannot be pleaded after they are relinquithed, and the fecond 
cannot be impaired but by a departure from ancient precedents. If 
aman fhould be unfortunate enough to live under the dominion of a 
prince, who, like the monarchs of Perfia, could murder his fubjeéts at 
will, he may be unhappy, but cannot complain ; for, on Mr. Hey’s 
theory, he never had any rights but what were created by fociety ; 
and, on Mr. Burke’s, he has for ever relinquifhed them. The claims 
of nature being fet afide, and the conftitution of the government de- 
fpotic from the beginning, his mifery involves no injuftice, and admits 
of no remedy. It requires little difcernment to fee that this theory 
rivets the chains of defpotifm, and fhuts out from the political world 
the finalleit giimpfe of emancipation or improvement. Its language 

is, he that is a flave let him be a flave ftill. 
© 3, It is incumbent on Mr. Burke and his followers, to afcertain 
the sme when natural rights are relinquifhed. Mr. Hey is content 
with tracing their exiftence to fociety, while Mr. Burke, more mode- 
rate of the two, admitting their foundation in nature, only contends 
that regular government abforbs and fwallows them up, beliowing 
artificial advantages in exchange. But at what period, it may be 
enquired, fhall we date this wonderfel revolution in the focial condi- 
tionof man? If we fay it was as early as the firft dawn of fociety, 
natura! liberty had never any exiltence at all, fince there are no traces, 
even in tradition, of a period when men were utterly unconnected 
with each other. If we fay this complete furrender took place with 
the firit rudiments of law and government in every particular commu- 
nity, On what principle were fubiequent Improvements introduced ? 
Mr. Burke is fond of retting our hberties on Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights; but he ought to remember, that as they do not carry 
us to the commencement of our government, which was eftablifhed 
ages before, our forefathers had long ago refigned their natural liberty. 
It thofe famous ftipulations only recognized fuch privileges as were in 
force betore, they have no claim to be confidered as the foundations 
of our conftitution ; but if they formed an @ra in the annals of free- 
dom, they mutt have been erected on the bafis of thofe natural rights 
which Mr. Burke ridicules and explodes. When our anceftors made 
thofe demands, it is evident they did not fuppofe an appeal to the rights 
Every itep a civilized nation can take towards 
a more equal adminiilration, is either an affertion of its natural liberty, 
Or a criminal encroachment on jult authority. ‘The influence of go- 
vernment on the flock of natural rights, may be compared to that of 
a manufactory on the rude producc; it adds nothing to its quantity, 
but only qualifies and fits it for ofe. Political arrangement is more 
or lefs perf2 in proportion as it enables us to exert our natural lie 
Did4 berty 


of nature precluded. 
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berry to the greateft advantage; if itis div ert ted to any other purpofe, 
is made the infrument of gratifying the paffions ef a few, or impofes 
greaer reftrairt than its object preicribes, it degenerates into tyran: y 
and oppreffion.’ 

T he fetion on Diflenters is compofed with vigour: it offers 
juft if not novel remarks on their een and repeats the pro- 
minent arguments againft the fubfifting alliance between church 
and {tate. 

Mr. Hall’s work terminates with a differtation on © the 
Caufes of the prefent Difcontents ;’ which has the meiit of 
concentrating into one focus feveral of the leading topics of dif. 
fatisfaction; they are fuch only as are capeble of redreis under 
the exifting conftiiution of the country, and theretore they can 
be difcufied without any danger to public tranquillity 

It were eafy to prolong this fummary view of the prefent 
pamphlet, by copious extra@s and mitcellaneous comments: 
but as it is one of thofe publications which muft be perufed by 
all who take any decided intereft in the political fccues of the 
day, we fhall content ourfelves with recommending it no lefs 
for ftyle than for matter; its livelinefs will interett; although, 
pofbly, fome will think it too declamatory, while others may 
deem it too much expanded, Tt. 
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Art. VI. The Envircns of London: being an Hiftorical Account of 
the Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, within Twelve Miles of that 
Capital: interfperied with Biographical Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
Daniel Lyfons, A. M. F.A.S. Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Orford. Vol.I. County of Surrey. gto. pp.593. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


WE are here prefented with a portion of a work which pro- 

mifes much amufement and information for the in- 
habitants of the metropolis, and of all places within the limits 
of which it treats. The {cope of the undertaking is thus ex 
plained in the prefatory advertifement: 


* Whilft a taite for local hiltory fo generally prevails, it is fome- 
what fingular that the counties adjacent to London fhould not have 
had their due fhare of illuftration; for even in thofe of which hilories 
have been publifhed, fome very intereiting particulars have been 
wholly unnoticed. ‘The author of the following work offers to the 
public what he has been able to collect, relating either to the an- 
tient hiltory or prefent ftate of the feveral parifhes within twelve miles 
of the capita!, a diftri¢t which furnifhes perhaps more curious and in- 
tcerefting matter for obfervation, than any other of the fame extent in 
the kingdom. Ai brief defcription of the fituation, foil, produce, and 
manufactures; the defcent of the principal, particularly manerial 
property ; the parift churches, and ecclefiaftical hiXory; the ‘tate of 
; population, 
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population, and the biography connected with cach parifh; are the 
principal objects of the following work.’ 

This not being a county but a circumlocal hiftory, if we may 
venture fuch a coinage, regarding the metropolis as a central 
point, it will have a natural affinity with the hiflory of London, 
the centre on which it moves; and as all the places defcribed 
are in the neighbourhood of the court, many anecdotes of per- 
fons and facts connected with Englifh hiftory will neceflarily 
occur. ‘Thefe indeed wiil naturally intervene in a defultory 
manner; and a fpecimen or two may fhew the variety which 
is to be e nected. 

Under the article Batterfea, we are informed, that 


« Above three hundred acres of land in the parifh of Batterfea are 
occupivd by the market-gardeners, of whom there are about twenty 
who rent from five or fix, to near fixty acres each. ‘Thefe gardeners 
employ, in the fummer feafon, a confiderable number of labourers, 
thouga perhaps not fo many as 1s generaily fuppofed; on an average, 
] am: informed, not one to an acre. ‘The wages of the men are from 
ten to twelve, of the women from five to feven, fhillings by the week. 
Mott of the women travel on foot from Shropfhire and North Wales 
in the fpring; and, as they live at a very cheap rate *, many of them 
return to their own country much richer than when they left it. The 
foil of the ground occupied by the gardeners ts fandy, and requires a 
great deal of rain. ‘The vegetables which they raife, are in general 
very fine; their cabbages and afparagus, particularly, have acquired 
celebrity. Fuller, who wrote in the year 1660, {peaking of the gar- 
dens in Surrey, fays, ** Gardening was firft brought into England 
fcr profit, about feventy years ago; before which we fetched moft of 
our cherries from Holland, apples from France, and had hardly a 
mefs of rath ¢ ripe peas but from Holland, which were dainties for 
ladies, they came fo far, and coft fo dear. Since, gardening hath 
crept out of Holland, to Sandwich, Kent, and thence to Surrey, 
where, though they have given 6!. an acre and upwards, they have 
made their rent, lived comfortably, and fet many people on work. 
Oh, the incredible profit by digging of the ground! for though it be 
confeffed, that the plough beats the fpade out of diltance for {peed, 
(almo{t as much as the prefs beats the pen,) yet what the fpade wants 
in the quantity of the ground it manureth, it recompenceth with the 
plenty of the toud it yieldeth, that which is fet multiplying a hundred 
fold more than that which is fown. ’T%s incredible how many poor 
people in London live thereon, fo that, in fome feafons, the gardens 
feed more people than the fieldt ’? I hope to have it in my power, 
before the conclufion of the prefent work, to give a general view of 
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« * Tam credibly informed, that many of them live upon Is. 6d. 
per week. ‘l’o account for which, it will be neceflary to obferve, 
that their diet confilts, in a great meafure, of the produce of the gar- 
dens, which they have gratis.’ 

+ Early. Razé is Saxon. ‘ t Fuller’s Worthies, part iii. p.7 
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the prefent ftate of gardening in the neig! hbourhood of London, and 
to alcertain, pretty nearly, what quanuty of ground is occupied for 
that purpofe. The rent of land in Fuller’s time appears to have 
been extre mely high. The gardens at Batterfea pay 7s. 6d. an acre 
for tithes to their vicar.” P.27- 8. 

Here we may remark that we have no intimation to what 
extent this work may be expecled to reach; the prefent is 
publifhed 2s volume 1., and the diftrict remaining to be de- 
feribed confifts of the whole of Aliddlefex, with portions more 
or leis of Kent, Effex, and Hertfordfhire: fo that two more 
yolumes are the leaft that we may imagine will be requifite. 

The next fpecimen which we ihall ofier to cur readers, is of a 
different nature from the preceding extracl, though to the fame 
purpole, viz. that of furnifhing a comparifon between diftant 
times and manners. In treating of Dulwich, Mr. Lyfons pro- 
duces many anecdotes of the Life of Mr. , Alleyn, founder of the 
college there, whole theatrical profeflion is well known: but, 
being alfo joint-proprietor of a bear-garden on the Lankfide, 
Southwark, he purchafed the office of ‘matter ¢ of all and fingular 
his Majetty’ s games of bears and bulls, and maftive dogs, and 
maftive bitches :? which office is thus explained : 

¢ As the nature of this office is little known, it will perhaps be 


amuling r to my readers, to give a ihort account of it, with copies of 
original payors ae iting thereto. Whenever it was the king’s plea- 


fure to entertain himéelf, or any of his royal vilitors, with the vame 
of bear-baiu: 1S it was the buiinefs of the malter of the game to pro- 
vide bears and dogs, and to fuperis tend the baiting: and as this cruel 
jpore deitroyed a great number of the poor animals, he was invelted 
with the moft unlimited authority to iflue commiffions and to fend his 
Oliicers into every county of Ergland, who were im powered on Dilae 
and take away any bears, bulls, or dogs, that they thought meet for 
his majefty’sfervice. "This arbitrary proceeding was lit tle relithed by 
tie fubjects *: and the perfons fent to take u; » dogs were frequently 
jil-treated and beaten, the juitices of the peace often refufing to grant 
them any redrefs. Some towns, and whole counties, to avoid thefe 
difputes, made a compoiition with the matter of the bears, to fend up 

a certain 
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— Wh 1oever happens to look into the re aii of this period, will 
have reafon to be very thankful that he did not live in an age when his 
property was every moment liable to be {eized to lovaitis entertain- 
ment for the court. A few references to the patent rolls will fhew to 
what extent thefe arbitrary feizures were carried. 

“ hs commifiion to take up all finging children, for farnifhing the 
queen’s chapel.” Pat. 4 Eliz. pt.6. Jan. 10 Pat.g Eliz. pt. 10. 
Ap. 18. and Pat. 39 Liz pt. 9. july 15. derfo. Tuffer, who wrote 
the poem entitled, *¢ Five Hundred Points of Good Hufbandry,”” 
was impreiled upon this fervice, as ha himfelf informs us in his life, 
at the end of that work: 
a3 « Thence 
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a certain number of maftiff dogs yearly, upon condition that the 
commiffion fhould never come into their neighbourhood. Among Al- 
leyn’s papers is an engagement figned by certain perfons of the town 
of Mancheiter, wherein they promife to fend up yearly ** a matty 
dogge or bytche to the bear. garden, between Midfomer and Michacl- 
mafle.’’ ‘The mafter of the bear-garden, in queen Elizabeth’s time, 
was allowed to lave public baitings on Sundays in the afternoon *; 
which liberty wastaken away by James]. Alleyn complains much of 
this in a petition to the king; in which he alfo prays for an increafe 
of falary. The whole petition is curious, and throws fo much light 
upon the nature and prevalence of this diverfion, that I fhall make no 
apology for inferting it at length; and with it fhall clofe this digref- 
fion upon bear-baiting : 

«« To the king’s moft excellent majefty, the humble petition of 
Philip Henflow, and Edward Aileyn, your majetties fervants. 

«© Whereas it pleafed your moft excellent majelty, after the death 
of Sir John Dorrington, to grant the office of matter of your game of 
bulls, bears, and dogs, with the fee of fixteen pence per dicm, unto 
Sir William Steward, Knt.; at which time the howfe and beares, being 
your majetty’s petitioners’; but we not licenfed to bayte them, and 
Sir William Steward refufing to take them at our hands upon any 
reafonable terms, we were therefore enforced to buy of him the faid 
office, pallime, and fee, at a very high rate; and whereas, in refpeé 
of the great charge that the keeping of the faid game continually re- 
quires, and alfo the fmallnefs of the fee; in the late queen’s time, free 
liberty was permitted without refiraint to bayt them, which now is taken 
away from us, efpecially on the Sundays in the afternoon, after divine 
fervice, which was the chiefeit means and benefit to the place; and 
in the time of ficknefs, we have been reftrained many times on the 
working days; thefe hindrances, in. general, with the lofs of divers of 
the beaites, as before the king of Denmark we loft a goodly beare of 
the name of George Stone +; and at another bayting, being before 
your majettie, were killed four of our beft bears, which in your king- 
dom are not the like to be had, and which were in value worth 3ol, 
and alfo our ordinary charges amount yearly to 2ool. and better; 





«© Thence for my voice, I muft (no choice) 
Away of force, like pofting horfe, 

For fundry men had placards then 

Such child to take.”’ 

« Commiflion to George Buck to take up as many paynters, em- 
broiderers, taylors, &c. as he fhall think neceflary for the office of the 
revels,’’ Pat. 1 Jac. pt. 24. June23. ‘* Commiflion to Andrew Pit- 
cairn, to take up hawks for his majefly’s recreation, and pigeons and 
hens for the keeping of them.”’ Pat. 5 Car. 1. p.1. Odt. 30.’ 

‘ * Plays were performed on Sundays, in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth. Malone’s Hitt. of the Stage, p.126.’ 

‘ + Ina letter to Alleyne, among his MSS. mention is made of 
a bear called ** Little Befle of Bromley,’’ who fought in one day 
the notable exploits of twenty-one double and fingle courfes with the 


beit dogs in the country.’ , 
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thefe loffes and charges are fo heavy upon your petitioners, that 
whereas formerly we could have letten it forth for rocl. a year, now 
none will take it gratis to bear the charges, which 1s your poor fer- 
vants undoing, unlefs your majeftie, of your gracious clemencie, 
have confideration upon us. Thefe caufes do enforce us humbly to 
become fuitors unto your maieftic, that in refpect of the premifes, and 
that we have, ever fince your pe us entrance into this kingdom, 
done your majeftie fervice with all duty and obfervance; it would 
pleaie your majeftie in your mof royalle bounty , now fo to relieve us, 
zs we may be able to continue our fervice unto your majeflie as 
‘heretofore we have done; and to that end, to grant unto us free ]j- 
berty, as hath been granted in the Jate queen’s time; and alfo in 
refpect of our great and dayly charge, to add unto our faid fee 2s, 
and Sd. being never as yet increafed fince the firft foundation of the 
office. And whereas, there are divers vagrants and perfons of loofe 
and idle life, that ufually wandereth through the country with bears 
and bulls without any licence, and for ought we know ferving no 
man, fpoyling and killing dogs for that game, fo that your majeftie 
cannot be ferved tut by great charges to us, fetching them very far; 
which is direétly contrary to a ftatute in that behalf, for the reftrain- 
ing of fuch: your majeftie would be pleafed, in your moft gracious 
favour, to renew unto your petitioners our paftime ; and to grant 
us, and our deputies, power and authoritic to apprehend fuch vagrants, 
and to convene them before the next juflice of peace, there to be 
bound with fureties to forfeit his faid bears and bulls to your majefties 
ufe, if he fhall be taken to go about with any fuch game, contrary to 
the laws of this your majeitie’s realm; and your poor fervants will 
cayly praye for your majefties long and happy reigne.”? P.g2, &c. 

Royal fports have ufually had a ftamp of favagenefs on 
them; and though our court may have reformed in the inftance 
above cited, yet, as royal fanction gives a ftrong tincture to 
the manners of a country, we have fcarcely yet gotten the 
better of old brutal cuftoms. Tiilts and tournaments debafed 
to prize-fighting, with bear-baitings, are fearcely out of me- 
mory; and, if we miftake not, bull-running formed a confpi- 
cuous article of complaint in the prefentment of a grand jury, 
even within the Jaft twelve months. 

In this work, the antiquary, as well as the mifcellaneous 
reader, will meet with much intelligent information, refpeét- 
ing manors, churches, families, armorial bearings, monu- 
mental infcriptions, interfperfed with perfonal anecdotes and 
Jocal particulars, all treated in a free, liberal, and amufing 
manner. ‘The volume is elegantly printed, and is illuftrated 
with twenty-feven engravings of views, remarkable buildings, 
churches, tombs, portraits, and other objects of curiofity ; 
though we muit add that the ftyle of the engravings is not to us 
of the mof pleafing kind:—but, if not the moft pidture/que, it 
sy perhaps, the beit fuited to accuracy of reprefemtation. 
ART. 
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Ast. VII. The Hijlory and Antiquities of the Univerfity of Oxford, 
in Two Books: By Anthony 4 Wood, M.A. of Merton College. 
Now firlt publifhed in Englifh, from the original MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library. By John Gutch, M.A. Chaplain of All Souls and 
Corpus Chrifti Colleges. Vol.L. 4to. pp.667. 11. 11s. 6d. 
in Boards. Printed at Oxford; fold by Nichols, London. 


SUFFICIENT account of the nature of this publication was 

extracted by us from the former part of this work, which 
appeared in 1786, under the title of ‘The Hiftory and Antiqui- 
ties of the Colleges and Halls in the Univertity of Oxford, 
publifhed under the care of the editor of this part of the under- 
taking *. ‘The unforefeen and extraordinary labour which the 
patient author had to undergo in preparing his Englifh work 
for the Latin verfion, required by the Heads of the univerfity, 
by recovering all the antient charters, bulls, and quotations, 
verbatim and at large, of which he had before taken the abftraé& 
fenfe, is pathetically reprefented in the author’s preface before 
us; and how well he was rewarded for his fervices, and gra- 
tified in the liberties taken by Dr. Fe!l the tranflator, have al- 
ready been hinted in the article above cited. ‘I’he fact was, 
Anthony performed a laborious undertaking for his own fatif- 
faction ; the artful purchafers bought it ready made for a paltry 
confideration, and availed themielves of his honeft zeal, to 
ftipulate for its being accommodated to their purpofes; which 
he, having heedlefsly agreed to it, thought himfelf bound to 
execute, however he might regret his engagement. Un- 
fortunately for literary men, their turn of mind, added to their 
circumftances, generally unfit them for making bargains: it is 
only in fome rare inftances, where worldly policy luckily 
unites with other talents, and poverty happens to be at a due 
diftance, that they obtain recompences, for which Prudence, 
as a difguife, aflumes the merit of Generofity. Before we quit 
this fubject, it may be added that the art of money-getting is 
an art fui generis, and is more often found alone than in af- 
fociation with other kinds of knowlege; (virtues being out of 
the queftion;) and if we attend to Wood’s character of the 
fons of alma mater, at different times, his dealings with the 
Heads of the univerfity in this inftance will not be produced as 
an exception. 

Anthony Wood was not, in proper terms, a man of this 
world; he was one of thofe Beings who defert the times in 
which they were born, to live and travel through paft ages, as 
far back as they can grope their retrograde way throush ob- 
fcurity. Being thus unht for the prefent world, they defpife their 


* See Rev. vol, Ixxvi. p. 28y. 
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cotemporaries, and are in turn defpifed by them. Devoting 
their attention to men and things no longer i in exiftence, if their 
Jabours be at any time acknowleged, it is by future genera- 
tions, when they themfelves alfo are numbered with the dead, 
and are become antiques. 

Thus it fared with honeft Anthony, who, (according to 
his life prefixed to this volume, chiefly extra@ed from a MS. of 
Mr. Hearne, and which is as barren as any literary life what- 
ever,) is defcribed as 


« A perfon who delighted to converfe more with the dead than with 
the living, and was, as itwere, dead to the world, and utterly unknown 
in perfon to the generality of fcholars in Oxon. He was {o great an 
admirer of a folitary and private life, that he frequented no affemblies 
of the faid univerfity, had no companion in bed or at board, in his 
ftudies, walks, or journies, nor held communication with any, unlefs 
with fome, and thofe very few, of generous and noble fpirits; and 
truly, all things confidered, he was but a degree different from an 
Acetic, as {pending, all or méft of his tim ey Ww hether by day or night, 
in reading, writing, and contemplation.’—* He was equally regard. 
lefs of envy or fame, out of his great love to truth, and ‘therefore 
’rwas no wonder he took fuch a liberty of fpeech, as moft other 
authors, out of prudence, cunning, or defign, have ufvally declined. 
And indeed as to his language, he ufed fuch words as were fuitable 
to his profeflion. Jt is impofiible to think that men who always con- 
verfe with old authors, fhould not learn the dialect of their acquaint- 
ance. An antiquary retains an old wor] with as much religion as an 
old relic. And farther, fince our aut hor was ignorant of the rules of 
converfation, it is no wonder he ufes fo many fevere reflections, and 
adds fo many minute paflages of men’s lives.’—* He was by the vulgar 
at leaft taken to be a Rom. ‘Cath. and the author of thefe mattcrs, who 
hath a great refpect for his memory, in his inquiries concerning him, 
could never hear any otherreport. Indeed he thews himfelf that way 
inclined in his Arnen ve, and I have been told he received penfions 
from fome of them, particularly from his great friend and acquaint- 
ance Sir Ralph Sheldon of Beoly i in Worcetterfhire, commonly canes 
Great Sheldon. But this, however, Iam apt to think proceeded no 
from any averfenefs to the church of England, but only from the - 
encourageme nt he received from this party, more than he did from 

any church of England man, in carrying on his great and tirefome 
work of ATHENZ.’ 

Such is the character of the Oxford antiquary, as drawn by 
a brother in the fame line of ftudy. This volume contains his 
annals of the univerfity, commencing with the year 894, 
being the 23d of Alfred, and brings them dowa to 1509, 
1 Henry VIII. In fuch an undertaking, a man muft be con- 
tented with fuch materials as he finds, and can only make the 
bett of them; and there is very little to extol in thofe now laid 
before us. 1] ney mutt have been drawn from long and patient 
readingy 
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reading, as appears by the numerous references to the authort- 
ties for them: but they confift of matters of a very trivial 
nature, chiefly of difputes, brawls, a frays among the 
ftudents, and between them and the townimen of Oxford ; 
difgufting to the reader, of little credit to the feminary, 
aa of no obvious ufe, unlefs the y may prove of fervice in 
fettling the chronology of other affairs with which the parties 
introduced may happen to be connected. On the whole, the 
facts and anecdotes enable us to form a very low opinion, in- 
deed, of the learning cultivat ted, and the diicipline maintained, 
in this famous univerfity , during the papal aves 

We obferve, throughout, much attention beftowed ' on fe- 
curing to Oxtord the priority of foundation with refpeé& to 
Cambridge, to which Anthony will not allow the rank of an 

univerfity before the year 1317, 11 Ldw. {i,*; and he lofes no 
opportunity of infinuating tts inferiority as a feminary of learn- 
ing; a fpirit of petty rivalfhip which ma y be pardoned, but 
cannot be approved. 

Among the matters beft intitled to notice in this volume, 
may be mentioned W vod’s account of the introduction of the 
ttudy of civil law into the univerfity ¢, the particulars refpeéct- 
ing Roger Bacon f, his anecdotes and character of John Wyc- 
lifkey the reformer |}, and his account of the introdu@tion of 
the art of printing §; concerning all which the judicious 
reader, after owning his obligation to Anthony for the faéts, 
will do wen to exercile his own judgment. 

Tbe volume clofes, as before ob{erved, with the year 1509, 
the aft of Henry VILL. at which time the author gives a very 
gloomy account of the declining ftate of the univerfity. We 
are to oblerve that, this time being the eve of the tetormation 
of the national religion, new Opinions, even at Oxford, were 
gradually undermining the good old doctrines that upheld the 
Romifh hierarchy, for which Anthony’s fiudies gave him a 
{trong predilection, © Scholars, (he laments, ) were inconftant 
and wavering, and could not apply themirives to an ordinary 
fearch in any thing. T hey rather made choice of, than em- 
braced, thofe things which their reafons were capable o of ** yma 
fad falling off this, from * the acuie readings mr difputations’ 





which he elfewhere applauds! N.- 
. Page 393. + Ib. ISO. t Ib. 332. i Ib “54, &c. W hee 
Anthony thought of reformers in general, is plaialy expreffed in 
pp. 158. 528. 565, &c. § 1b. 623. ** 1b. 655. 
Arr, 
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Aer. VIIT. x i, firy om ihe Nature and Conftitution of Man; com. 
rehending an Anfwer to the following Queftion, propofed by a 
earned Society: “© Are there any firisfactory Proofs of the Im- 
rverality of the Soul? If fuch Proofs exit, what Concleufions are 
to be formed from them with refpect to the Soul’s Duration, Sen. 
fation, and Employment, tn its State of Separation from the Body ?”’ 
By R.C.Sins,M.D. 8v0. pp.7g. 2s. fewed. Phillips. 1793. 


> ee * 


\ E have witneiied fo many unfuccefsful attempts to explore 
the unknown reeton of the intellectual world, that we 
feldom take up aay new treatifle on this fubject with fanguine 
expectations of receiving new light to guide our future re. 
fearches. The prefent writer, diflatished with the philofophy 
which teaches that the foul of man is the refult of the peculiar 
organization of the brain and nerves, ts an advocate for 
the popular doctrine, that man conlifts of a body and foul 
united ; and he maintains that it is an indivilible and immaterial 
fubftance, and therefore naturally immortal. The argument, 
on which he grounds his opinion, is this:—That, in every per- 
ception of external objects, by means of the fenfes, and in the 
internal operations of reafon and memory, we are confcious 
both of the operations performed, and of an internal agent 
which performs them; and, as confcioufnefs is certain know- 
lege, we certainly know, without reafoning, that this agent is 
diftin@ and of a different nature from the material frame of the 
organs by which it acts, and confequently is immaterial. 
This argument is drawn at length, and is the bafis of all the 
author’s conclufions. If it be allowed any weight, it mult be 
admitted to have all the force of the moft indubitable axiom; 
for it is impoflible for the human mind, in any cafe, to have 
fuller conviction of any truth than that which arifes from con- 
fcioufnefs:—but then it would follow, contrary to fact, that 
there could not poffibly be any difpute concerning the diftincét 
nature and exiftence of the foul; for univerfal confcioufnefs 
muft produce univerfal convi&tion and agreement. ‘The truth 
is, the only thing of which we are conf{cious is the operation it- 
feif: of the operating principle, or agent, we know nothing, 
except from reafoning and inference; and we therefore {hall 
probably continue to difpute concerning it, after all that Dr. 
Sims, and other metaphyficians, can offer on the fubject. 

Of the moral principle in the human mind, this writer ad- 
vances an opinion, which feems to coincide with the dcétrine 
of the Quakers concerning internal light. Our fources of 
moral information, he fays, are two; the one human; namely, 
that natural reafon, by which men infer their duties from their 
religious and focial relation; the other, divine; the holy fpirit, 
word, or law cf God, mantfeffed in the heart or confcience of 
4 man; 
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man; a divine monitor, which is not a part of the human con- 
ftitution, but the grace or free gift of God, given to each in- 
dividual for his inftru€tor or guide through life. For the 
reft of Dr. Sims’s fpeculations, we muft refer the reader to the 
work, which, whether fatisfactory in its reafoning, or not, is 
clearly and correctly written. E. 








Arr. IX. Sermons on different Subje&s, by John Hewlett, of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge; and Leéturer of St. Vedait’s, Fofter- 
Jane. Vol. If. 8vo. pp.504. 6s. Boards. Rivingtons, John- 
fon, &c. 

TH perufal of this volume has, in the main, confirmed the 

favourable opinion which we formed of Mr. Hewlett, as a 
writer of fermons, when his firft volume pafled under our in- 
fpetion. [See Rev. vol. Ixxvii. p.147.] He ftill continues to 
treat chiefly on practical fubjeéts, of general utility; and, in 
difcourfing on them, he preferves the due medium, fo fuitable 
to popular addrefles, between abftrufe refinement of fpecula- 
tion on the one fide, and flat and infipid tritenefs on the other ; 
his fentiments, if not new, are commonly juft and interefting ; 
the arrangement of thoughts is regular and perfpicuous; his 
language, if not highly ornamental, has the more effential 
qualities of claffical purity and neatnefs ; and he fometimes, by 
adopting the form of direct addrefs, rifes to a confiderable de- 
gree of animation. 

Of the fermons contained in this volume, which are twenty- 
one in number, thirteen are on general topics of practical 
morality; namely, The Mifchiefs arifing from a wavering and 
unfettled State of Mind; The relative Duties of the Young to 
the Aged ; The relative Duties of the Aged to the Yong; 
The Union of Godlinefs with Contentment; Forbearance ; 
Chriftian Fortitude; Pride; Beneficence; Godly Sorrow ; 
Duty of examining our fecret Faults; Idlenefs; The Duty of 
praifing God; Sobriety. Among thefe, the difcourfes on the 
reciprocal duties of the young and the aged are particularly 
pleafing, as containing many ufeful refleAions ; for which the 
author has been more indebted to his obfervation of life, than 
to common-place reading. A fimilar remark might be applied 
to the difcourfes on pride and on fecret faults. 

Mr. H. is particularly happy in illuftrating fcripture charac- 
ters, and in deducing from them moral inftru@tion. The 
reader will find three very pleafing difcourfes of this kind in the 
prefent volume; on the character and conduét of Zaccheus, of 
St. Peter, and of Pilate. Perhaps, in the lait of thefe difcourfes, 
the condué of Pilate is treated with too much feverity, when 
it is imputed to bafe depravity; it appears rather to have pro- 
Rev. AuG. 1793. Ee ceeded 
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ceeded from pufillanimity. It feems alfo to be afferted, withoue 
fufficient proof, that Pilate afterward put an end to his life from 
the fame motive wnich actuated Judas, and fought a refuge 
from defpair in the horrors of felf-deftruction. 

Befide the difcouries already mentioned, there are a few 
others of a more {peculative caft, which mutt be diftindly 
mentioned. In a fermon on the probability of our meeting 
and recognizing each other in a future ftate, Mr. H. infers 
this probability from the continued confcioufnefs of the foul 
after death, from the identity of the body at the refurrection, 
and from the communion of angels. In a difcourfe on the 
yoke of Chrift, obedience to the Chriftian law is fhewn to pro- 
duce a fpirit of moral freedom. The fubject of Superflition is 
diftin@lly treated, with the particular view, as it feems, of vin- 
dicating certain forms and ceremonies, admitted into religious 
inftitutions which have been formed not for philofophers but for 
the body of the people, againtt the cenfures of certain © jealous 
and untractable fectaries.? It is remarked, as an A 
in Diffenters, that they commemorate a political revolution, 
and yet object to the obfervation of a religious feftival.—How 
hard is the prefent lot of Diflenters; who, on the one hand, 
are blamed for a fuppofed want of attachment to the Britith 
conftitution; and, on the other, are accufed of political fuper- 
ftition, for having been almoft the only body who have preach- 
ed and publifhed fermons on the centenary of the revolution! 
Mr. H. has added two difcourfes on Infidelity, in which he 
affigns, as the caufes of its prevalence, indolence, vanity, im- 
patience of controul, and depravity of manners. We remark 
in thefe difcourfes feveral expreffions of that vulgar fpirit of 
bigotry, which confines all religious principle within the pale 
of the Chriftian church. If a modern Deift admits the being 
of God, * his faith, {fays Mr. H.) may be truly faid to 
be dead, for generally, I believe, it has little more to do 
with the regulation of his conduct, than a belief in the ve- 
locity of light, or the infinite extention of fpace.’ Indifcri- 
minate cenfures on the principles and motives of men cannot, 
to fay the leaft, be very confiftent with the candid {pirit of 
Chriftianity ; and we are forry to find any fuch indications of 
illiberality in a work which js, on the whole, entitled to much 


commendation, E 
e 





Arr. X. Perfonal Noéility: or, Letters to a Young Nobleman, on the 
Corduét of his Studies, and the Dignity of the Peerage. 12md. 
pp.363. 48. Boards. Dilly. 1793. 

¢ Kew intrinfic value of noble birth has lately been more ace 


curately examined than at any former period; and the. 
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onfequence has been a general diminution of that reverence 
titles, which, in ages of ignorance and defpotifm, was found 
fo convenient to the great. The general diffufion of wealth 
and the diflemination of knowlege have brought the higher and 
lower orders of fociety fo much nearer to each other, that the 
former can no longer command the homage of the Jabourer by 
the mere pageantry of rank, without perfonal merit. If, from 
reafons of policy, thefe artificial diftinCtions, the offspring of 

a military fyftem of government, fhould be {till continued, they 

will ceafe to be refpected, except where they are united with 
thofe qualities which are in themfelves valuable. !n the ex- 
preflive words of the author of thefe letters, * the ancient 
nobility, in order to preferve any fubftantial fuperiority, muft 
rebuild the honour of their houfes on the bafis of their own 
perfonal merit.’ . , 

Thefe are truths, which, however unpleafant they may be, it 
js neceflary that the rifing race of nobles fhould be taught; and 
they are urged with great force and {pirit, but at the fame time 
with a due regard to decorum, in the work now beforeus. ‘The 
author, no mean mafter of the graces of language, is a warm 
advocate for antient learning, and is of opinion that the honour 
of the privileged orders cannot be more effeCtually promoted, 
than by a return to the truly claffical mode of education which 
prevailed among the great in the reign of Elizabeth. Many of 
the letters turn on the fubject of claflical ftudy, and contain 
excellent advice concerning the manner in which it fhould be 
purfued by a young nobleman. ‘The following, which is 
wholly of the preceptive kind, will afford a good fpecimen of 
the eafy and handfome manner in which ufeful inftruction is 
here prefented to young perions: 

‘ My Lord, 

‘ Your Lordihip exprefled a with in your laft letter, that I would 

be more explicit on the plan which I advifed you to purfue. I am 
happy in finding you defirous of information, and wifh it may be in 
My power to otter {uch as you may experience to be truly ufeful. 
_ © ithink it right, my Lord, to lay the foundation of your future 
improvements, in that kind of elegant and pleafing learning, which 
the French call Belles Lettres; the Englith, claffical learning; and the 
Ancients, the fludies of bumanity. You have already made a very 
confiderable progrefs in this department under your tutor. But it 
mult be confeffed, that you have read the claffics hitherto, rather for 
the fake of acquiring the ancient languages, and exemplifying the 
tules of grammar, than of refining your tafte, and of extending your 
knowledve of life and manners. 

“ You will do right to re-perufe the moft celebrated of the claffics 
with more liberal views. Procure the beft wariorum editions of them 
al, for the fake of referring to them when.d'fiiculties arife. Begin with 
Ee2 Virgil, 
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Virgil, and read him in the edition of Heyne. Do not trouble yours 
felf at firft with the variantes leétiones, nor with all thofe difcourfes 
which the ingenious editor entitles excur/us; but read all his notes at 
the bottom of the pages. They will give youa juft idea of Virgil’s 
excellence, in many paflages where the beauties may at firit not ftrike 
our tafte. Finifh all the works of Virgil, before you enter on an 
other claflic. You will foon read him with intereft; which is feldom 
the cafe when a claflic is read chiefly to analyfe the conftruétion, in 
fhort interrupted portions, as at fchool, or under a private tutor. 

« From thus ftudying and relifhing Virgil, you will receive an im- 
provement in your tafte, which will enable you to difcover thofe charms 
which captivate the clafflical reader in all the celebrated authors of the 
Auguttan age. 

* Let Homer’s Iliad be read immediately after Virgil’s Aneis, 
Read him without notes; for no author writes more per{picuoufly, 
and notes only diftraét attention when they are not neceffary. Read 
him in the Oxford edition, without a Latin tranflation; having at the 
fame time, in a feparate volume, a Latin tranilation to refer to oc- 
cafionally and to fave the trouble of turning over a lexicon. After a 
careful reading of the two or three firft books, you will find little 
difficulty in the language. ‘The few that may arife, will be eafily 
removed by the tranflation. I with you could proceed entirely with- 
out a tranflation; but as this is more perhaps than I ought reafonably 
to expect, I recommend one, merely to avoid the toil of turning over 
the lexicon. Not that I think the toil ufelefs; but I fear it will be 
more troublefome than you will chufe to fabmit to, efpecially as edi- 
tions with literal tranflattons abound, in which the meaning of every 
word is accurately difcovered with little labour. 

« By an attentive perufal of Virgil and Homer, you will not only 
have acquired a perfect acquaintance with thofe firft-rate writers, but 
at the fame time a great knowledge of mythology, and of that poetical 
hiftory which tends to facilitate the ftudy of the claffics of all ages and 
all countries. Other authors are to be read indeed in due order, but 
Virgil and Homer fhould be firft digefted. They will furnith a folid 
corner-ftone for the future edifice, however mafly or magnificent the 
defign.. Not to weary oralarm you with requiring too much at once, 
I fhall purfue the fubject in fubfequent letters, if, amid your other em- 
ployments, you deem what I have already propofed, not impraéticable. 

« But left you fhould think that I have loft fight of the plan of which 
I fpoke, I muft remind you that the Belles Lettres conftitute the firft 
part of it. It will be followed by logic, ethics, metaphyfics, phyfics, 
mathematics, hiftory, philofophy, and general literature.’ 


In feveral fubfequent letters, the author purfues the fame 
fubje&, with a particular reference to the defign of qualifying 
his young pupil for public fpeaking. Some very judicious in- 
ftruétions are given for the formation of a claflical library. 
Without adhering to the precife formality of a didactic fyftem, 
and, we muft add, without offering any thing farther than the 
moft general and curfory hints on matters of fcience, the 


writer goes on to add fome directions with refpeét to the a 
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of logic, ethics, metaphyfics, phyfics, mathematics, hiftory, 
veneral philofophy, and general literature. What is offered 
on thefe fubjects will be chiefly ufeful in exciting the attention 
of young perfons to them ; practical directions for profecuting 


them mult be fought elfewhere. 

From the letters of moral and prudential council contained 
in this volume, we felect the following on the importance of 
fupporting dignity of character: 

« An ancient manfion, or an old oak, un DECAYED, are venerable. 
The mind approaches them with a kind of awe. So an ancient family, 
long famous for its virtues and profperity, and ftill fourifhing, is 
naturally produétive of efteem. But if the old manfion is reduced to 
a mere heap of rubbifh, and the old oak rotten, we pafs them un- 
noticed, or confider them as incumbrances of the ground. Apply 
this image to fallen, corrupt nobility. 

‘¢ To ufe a vulgar phrafe, you mu/? keep it up, my Lord. Senda 
poor, puny, degenerate lord, defcended from the Conqueror, with no 
abilities of mind and body, and a healthy, virtuous, and able plebeian, 
into a foreign country, among perfect ftrangers, without any diftinc- 
tion of drefs; andthe ftrangers will foon determine which is the no- 
bleman. Nature produces gold, the king ftamps it, and it paffes cur- 
rent as a guinea; but if the guinea has been clipt, or if there 1s too 
much alloy in it, it will be rejected at the exchange. ‘The pure gold, 
without any ftamp at the mint, will always retain its value according 
to its weight. Stamp your gold, however, with virtuous qualities, 
{uch as affability, gentlenefs, courage, good temper, magnanimity, 
learning, eloquence, generofity, and it will never fuffer the difgrace 
of being cut afunder by the fheers, and caft into the crucible. 

‘ Iam far from difparaging nobility. ‘The times are rather un- 
favourable to it; and I am endeavouring to render it really venerable, 
by founding its fancied fuperiority on real pre-eminence. Noblemen 
may indeed value themfelves highly: but felf-value does not increafe 
their real value. Their real value is that alone at which they are 
elteemed by the public. It is not the feller, but the buyer, that 
determines the price of a commodity. 

‘ Convinced ag I am that you have early imbibed thefe fentiments, 
I fhould not inculcate them again, had you not informed me, that two 

or three young lords, with whom you often affociate, had endeavoured 
to perfuade you, that there is a dignity in birth, independent of per- 
fonal merit, or beneficent exertion. ‘They fpend their time chiefly in 
the ftable, at the tavern, and at the gaming-houfe; they fubititute a 
horfe-laugh in the place of all argument; and they would willingly 
reduce you, by ridiculing your virtues, to a level with their own 
degenerate ftate. But what fay the people at large, on whom both 
you and they muft depend for a continuance of your honours and pri- 
vileges? ‘They bid you caft your eyes over the Britifh Channel, and 
learn in time a leffon of caution. 

* Only confider the ufelefs life of thefe young noblemen, whofe for- 
tunes are princely, and whofe titles, in found, right honourable. They rife 
at twelve, they drefs, they ride, they dine, they game, they go to fome 
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public place, they fup, they drink to excefs, and then retire again, and 
renew the fame contemptible round on the morrow. Can you wonder 
that the people view their civil diftinctions with an evil eye? When 
fuch an one is on his departure, let him take a retrofpective view of 
his life. What have I done? may he afk: my life has been ufelefs to 
others, and to myfelf difhonourable. Am 1 one of the lords of the 
creation, as well as a lord in civil rank, diftinguifhed above others by 
my country? If nature had made me a tree, or an animal without 
reafon, | might probably have been more ufeful than 1 have bén, 
and more truly eitimable. 

« Never let the falfe wit and rude converfation of fuch degenerate 
nobles itop you in your honourable career. ‘freat them with polite. 
nefs, but act and {peak with fpirit; and, above all, perfevere in the 
pat of honour which you have chofen, and mark the end of your 
choice.’ 

The fubject of religion is difcuffed in feveral letters ; and 
with becoming dignity. “he comtempt, with which the reli- 
gious obfervance of Sunday is treated by many in the higher 
orders of fociety, is very properly cenfured. The renewal of 
fomething like the antient hofpitality, in the country manfions 
of nobles, is recommended as the beft means of meriting and 
preferving relpect. On the fubject of politics, the author is a 
prudent but iteady friend to freedom. He inculcates on his 
young nobleman the exertion of his influence and example in 
preferving peace, good order, and liberty unfuliied by licen- 
tioufnefs. WUreading the horrors of fudden convulfion, he re- 
commends thofe * alteratives which will reftore health in time, 
without the pain of amputation or the loathfomene(s of naufeous 
medicine.’ 


‘ In public affairs you will, I conclude, from the principles you 
have imbibed in the {chools of antiquity, ever lean to the fide of liber- 
ty and the people. Common fenfe diétates, and common humanity 
eagerly adopts the idea, that the few were made for the many, not 
the many for the few. Your greatnefs of mind will facrifice every 
felhfh view to the public benefit. IfaRrerorm fhould be required, 
which may render it neceflary that you fhould give up your influence 
over the borough of * **, or that of * * *, or that of ****, and your 
power in the county eleétion, you will renounce them with alacrity; 
you will, if you act confiitently with thofe ideas of juftice and honour, 
which | know you entertain, be among the firit to promote {uch a 
REFORM, whatever it may coft you. 

¢ Human affairs, weall know, will ever ftop at a point far below 
perfection; but it is the bufinefs of man in fociety, to be ever urging 
the itone up the hill. . Time caufes every human inftitution to recede 

‘from its original purpofe. Nowonder that the conftitution of a fenate, 
eftablifhed in very early times, fhould at length want renewal. What 
good and tubftantial reafon can be affigned, why the prefent generation 
may not enjoy the benefit of its renewal, as well as fome future? Not 
only liberty and the true fpirit of the conititution are interefted ina re- 
form 
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form 0: parliament, but the MANNERS OF THE PEOPLE, and con- 
fequently their happioefs, the ultimate end of all government. Cor- 
ration will no longer pervade all ranks, in every competition, from a 
county cleétion to the choice of a parifh beadle. Merit will dare to 
emerge from her fhade. Truth, no longer overborne, will advance, 
with all her native confidence, to put in her claim to juft efteem, 
Aitrza will return from her exile. Long fervices, or great talents 
and acquirements, employed for the public good, will meet with their 
reward, ‘ihe prizes, which jultly belong to merit, will not be lavithly 
expended on purchafing majorities directed in their decifions by ong 
maN. Young adventurers, in all the profefions, will afpire at excel- 
ience, with a profpect of honour and emolument in their mature age, 
even thoogh they fhould want that fuccedaneum for every excellence, a 
FRIEND; — a FRIEND among borough-mongers,a PATRON among 
thofe who employ the advantages of birth and fortune, in influencing 
votes, where votes cannot be influenced confiltently with common 
honetty. 

‘ You, my Lord, will worfhip with me in the temple of Liberty, 
buil:, as it is in England, on the maffy arches of monarchy, ariftocracy, 
and democracy ; butif any one of the arches is decayed, you will with 
with me, in your veneration for the goddefs, to preferve her temple 

erfeét in all its parts, and to employ the molt fkilful mafons, the bet 
marble, and the ftrongeft cement in its repair. 

‘ THUS REPAIRED, enter the temple with me, my Lord; and let 
us unite our voices to the general anthems of whole nations, hailing 
the fun of reafon as it daily burfts through the clouds of prejudice 
celebrating the Nobility of Nature and Virtue—and doing willing 
homage to the MAJESTY OF THE PEOPLE.’ 

Liberal fentiments, of the fame kind with the preceding, 
will be found in feveral other parts of this volume. “Ihe found 
fenfe and the good writing, which diftinguifh this publication, 
render it very proper to be put into the hands of young men in 
the higher ranks of fociety:—it may be confidered as a beauti- , 
ful comment on the eighty-firft Satire of Juvenal—an elegant 
fermon on the text, 

© Tota licet veteres exernent undique cere 
Atria, Nobilitas fola eff atque unica Virtus.”? 
We have heard this work attributed, with much confidence, 


to Dr. Knox. E. 
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Att the external circumftances obfervable on opening this 
publication, the fine paper, the plates worked in fancy 


colours, and the loofe print, together with the eafy familiar 
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ftyle of the journal, befpeak the production of a gentleman 
traveller. He has publifhed a fummer’s ramble, without re- 
fle€ting that his excurfion was fo far within the bounds of com- 
mon knowlege, as to require uncommon abilities, or a pecu- 
liar object of attention throughout, to render it generally in- 
terefting. Accounts of places already often defcribed, and 
now well known, amount merely to what particular perfons 
think of them; which may be of no great moment to fome 
readers.—— Che motive for this journey is thus explained : 

‘ Itis not the effect of a particular fpecies of diet, nor the im- 
preflions made by a fickle climate upon the difpofition of Englith- 
men, that caufe thofe phlegmaiic vapours, and that depreffion of 
fpirits, which are fo juftly become the charatteriftic of a whole na- 
tion. From what fource then does this evil originate? Evidently 
from a relaxation of the mental powers, indulged to an excefs. Air, 
exercife, and even literary refources, without a certain degree of 
novelty, fail in their effect. A variety of new objects, and a total 
change in the fcenery around us, operate in a delightful manner upon 
the fpirits and health. ‘The faculties of the mind, when abforbed in 
the {peculation of the future, or too much engroffed in the contem- 
plation of the paft, become a prey to indolence and {plcen, the very 
parents of fuicide.’ 

Happily for the generality of our countrymen, the remarks 
contained in the above paragraph apply chiefly to thofe whofe 
parents (to avail ourfelves of a vulgarifm,) were born before 
them ; and their paflage through life being made eafy by he- 
reditary wealth, they exift to no ferious purpofe whatever, ex- 
cepting it be to regulate their movements according to prevail- 
ing modes. Some degree of education may have taught men 
of this clafs how to think, but fortune whifpers in their ear 
. that they have no occafion to think ; thought, therefore, is, in 
them, involuntary; the ficknefs of ftagnant faculties. Such 
men do well to hurry from place to place, to change the fcenery 
around them, and, if poffible, to efcape even from themfelves. 
The great mafs of mankind, however, to whom fortune has 
not been fo equivocally kind as to excufe them from fome 
mode of application, either of mind or body, generally find 
‘variety enough in the courfe of their employments at home, 
to render exiftence tolerable, and to fecure them from becom- 
ing § a prey to indolence and {pleen.’ 

Paffing from his motive for travelling, to the journey itfelf, 
we find the writer lively enough to fill up his pages, fomewhat 
in the Shandyan manner, with very flender materials ; nor does 
he wifh to encumber himfelf with any thing that wears too 
grave an appearance. In brief, he is more able than willing ; 
for, in an early ftage of the work, he condefcends to give fome- 


thing like a general defcription of Portfmouth, as from a man 
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of obfervation; and, as if he had done wrong, he apologizes 
for it, afterward, in a ftyle that damped our expectations of 
meeting with any more of the like kind of topographical en- 


tertainment ; 

« But, gentle reader, whoever thou art, whether prelate or peer, 
failor or foldier, critic, or commiffioner of his majefty’s dock-yards, 
reflect, that as vet we have travelled together but a fhort {pace,— 
beam not, fo early, the fullen clouds of difcontent upon thefe traces of 
my pen—confider me as one employed /o/c/y to give thee amufement— 
view thele pages with candour, and | promife thee, as we fojourn to- 
cether in future, I will not again interlard them with mufty defcnip- 
tions of ravelins and counterfcarps, nor pillage the works of my fore- 
fathers, for delineations of double parapets, flanked with baftions and 


curtains.” 

What then does this writer mean to give us? Nothing but 
the common perfonal adventures of himfelf, and his man Jere- 
my, on the road, and at inns? Let us look a little farther. 


‘ The naturaliit will find, in Cornwall, a larger field for philofo- 
phical difquifition, than can be met with in any [other] part of Eng- 
Jand or Wales. Here he may indulge himfelf in endle{s experiments. 
Curiofities of every kind, numberleis productions both of nature and 
of art, prefent themfelves in abundance. Here he has an opportunity 
of penetrating into the very bowels of the earth, of exploring her in- 
ward recefles, and fearching into her fecret caverns. It would far 
exceed the limits of fuch a circumfcribed work as this, to enter upon 
a detail of the vaft variety of antiquities, minerals, foflils, foils, plants, 
manufactures, lakes, caverns, with a long et cetera, in addition to the 
lift of curiofities which would engage the attention of philofophers. 
Ican only lament my inability to be more minute. J pa/s lightly 
cver fuch topics, and prefs forward to a feries of new objects, hoping 
to cull from every one fome {mall fhare of amufement and information 


for my readers.’ 

What readers? Profeffing to pafs lightly over the moft in- 
terefting local topics, what fpecies of readers does the author 
aim to amufe and inform? If his limits be inadequate to the 
purpofe, why not enlarge them; why write at all in a mode that 
excludes the chief merit of vifiting diftant places '—but all this 
is only one of his modes of flourifhing ; for, in contradiétion 
to his own profeflions, he will every now and then condefcend 
to ftop, and furnifh a little information ; and, following the 
above extract, he gives us an agreeable, if not a grave, account 
of the Cornifh mines and minerals. 

Still he is not pleafed with the ftyle of other travellers, and 
Jabours at fomething fuperior to every one : 

‘ Leftwithiel contains nothing worth a traveller’s notice, except he 
deems the fpire of a church a curiofity. For my part, I admire the 
methods by which modern fcribblers {well their works to a voluminous 


form. One, who fhall be namelefs, thinks it worth mentioning, that 
Leftwithiel 
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Leftwithiel «* has a church with a {pire, the only one, except that of 
Helfion, in the waole county.”? And yet this man has publifhed his 
two volumes quarto--who wonders atit? being fo minute, he might 
have added, that weeds are found to flourith prodigioufly in the 
Church-vard; the only one in Cornwall, where they thrive in fuch 
abundance!’ P.95. 

‘Truly fo he might, and with great propricty, if the fa@ juf- 
tified him. Surely there is more information in a remark, that 
Spires are unufual in that county, than in merely telling us, in 
rather a petuJant ftyle, that Leftwithiel church has a {pire ! 

One fpecimen more will acquaint our readers with the cha. 
racter of the geitieman with whom they are invited to travel : 


* Returning from Plymouth on foot, | contrived to lofe both my 
way and my companion. J found my(elf afcending the fummit of a 
fteep hill, commanding a grand extenfive profpect of the ca, Drake’s 
sfland, Stonehoufe, Plymouth, and Dock. While I was gazing about 
to fee what courle | ought to take, I obferved, upon the fide of the 
hill,.an old gentleman in a mufing polture, leaning upon his cane, 
and apparently indulging himfelt i the contemplation of the furround- 
ing icenery. Fortune could not, thought 1, have thrown a better 
perfon in my way, to extricate me from thisdii¢émma. ‘* Sir,’’ faid 
J, approaching nim, * be kind enough to tell me the neareit way to 
Dock. IJ came trom Plymouth, and have miffed the road.” * | 
perceive you have,’’ jaid he, ‘* and if, as I fufpect, you are a 
iiranger to this place, it is lucky you have fo done. We reckon 
our walks around this {pot the fineit in the world, and, excepting the 
views from mount Edgecumbe, this is the beit we have. You are 
now upon Stonehoufe hill. Commercial fpeculations confine me dur- 
ing the week to other contemplations, but on a Sunday I conftantly 
vilit this terrace, to enjoy the beauties of the fcene before us. When 
I was younger, I ufed to afcend to that point above us, in order to 
extend my view. You appear to be of an age for climbing, and if 
you have curiofity enough to lead you to the top, you wiil be amply 
repaid for your trouble.’? I tock the old gentleman’s advice, and 
feating myfelf on the fummit of the hill, found how neceffary it was 
for a traveller now and then to lofe his way. ‘Thofe who day by day 
purfue the beaten track, turning neither to the one fide nor the 
other, and anxious only to perform their journeys with expedition, 
had much better be feated in a chimney corner at home. They nei- 
ther difcover the beauties of their country, nor enjoy them when 
chance throws them in their way. The charaéters of human life 
have no variety for them; their views are felfifh, and ali their en- 
geavours tend only to the moit convenient methods of vegetation.’ 


Why was the fine profpect from Stonehoufe hill fuffered to 
ftir up ill humour againft thofe travellers who have not leifure 
enough to lofe their way; or againft thofe who fit at home in 
their chimney corners minding their bufinefs? Our author 
feems to have a rooted antipathy to fteadinefs of mind: but, as 


the bufy part of mankind compofe the majority, and as it may 
be 
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be fuppofed that he would have no objeétion to their amufing 
heir !edure hours with his rambles, might they not as well be 
willy tre-ted? 

Having oblerved that defcriptions of known objedts are cri- 
= of the tatte of the defcriber, the writer, who cenfures 

pers {uo trecly, can have no objection to the expofure of his 
oon nor needs he; for he is generally juit, while he its 
content to tread his own ground without interfering with 


others. 

« Bath, (he obferves,) may be faid to afford a univerfal fcope for 
every thing tsatis defirable. The man of pleafure may here be fa- 
tated with amufem eut; the philofopher may analyze its falubrious 
{prings; the ant iguarian may purfue his refearches till he wearies 
himlelt with conjecture; the man of letters will find ample repofitories 
of genius; tne poet endlefs fubjects to exercife his wit; the painter 

may delineate the “ree of beauty, or pourtray the luxuriant variety 
of landfcape; and, lait of all, the dejected invalid may reftore to its 
wonted tenor the fhattered tyftem of a broken conftitation ; and, by 
roufing his debilitated nerves to their accuitomed tone, revive his 
health and renovate his {pirits.’ 

Were we to add to this fummary, it would be to doubt 
whether all thefe advantages be not crouded too clofely toge- 
ther, to allow all of them to operate freely. ‘The author’s ac- 
count of Oxford may illuftrate our meaning : 


‘ In Oxford there feems, what may be flyled, a difeafe of build- 
ings. The traveller is prefented with a profufion of edifices jumbled 
together with no great difplay either of tafte or defign. Itis a kind 
of anarchy in ftone and mortar, where every thing 1s confufed; and 
architecture in a high fever, feems to have ftuck one édifice here, and 
another there, varying the non-conformity of her work in proportion 
to her delirium. ‘There is a mau/foleum for a library, and a cock-pit 
for public dijputants. There is a fepulchre of manufcripts, and a long 
gallery, where heroes with ugly taces, and learned graduates in full 
bottomed wigs, are copioully difplayed upon canvas. What fhall 
be taid of Chrifchurch? Where neat little Peckwater cements the 
dirty puddle and the leaden Mercury that difgraces its neighbouring 
quadrangle-——and of the boafted ZAcatre ? with its wrong fide foremott, 
that turris its back upon the public, and hides its fine front in a corner—= 
and of Sv. Mary’s? with a low Gothic fpire, but of fufficient beauty 
for e4 ‘ery one to wiih it taller—and of the profpect from the top of 
Radelife’s empty Library? where the view of All Seuls alone is a re- 
compence for the fatigue of afcending.’ 


Wales appears to be the country moft admired by this tra- 
veller; probably, becaufe the wildnefs of its landfcapes fuited 
the eccentricity of his ideas: but even here his mind could not 
be preperly elevated by the fublimity before him; if it had, 
this critic on other travellers would not have difgufted his 


seaders by recording his tearch after his man Jeremy, when he 
had 
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had prudently and decently retired out of fight, among the ruing 
of Narbath caftle. 

Of all the volume, the fhort trip to Ireland will probably 
claim the greateft notice, at leaft among the inhabitants of aie 
iland. The author thus characterizes Dublin and its ine 
habitants: 


‘ The firft thing that ftruck us upon entering Dublin, was the 
fingular appearance of the women; who are all without either hat or 
bonnet to their head. Even many of genteel appearance parade the 
ftreets in this manner, and it is as remarkable to fee a woman-in 
Dublin with a hat on, as to fee one in Londen with her head une 
covered. 

« At our hotcl we conceived a very defpicable opinion of Irith 
cleanlinefs.—Upon this we changed our {tation, and moved to Harris’s 
hotel in Cope-ftreet. This is efteemed the firit lodging-houie in 
Dublin, and yet we had not mended the matter. It was only jump- 
ing out of the frying-pan into the fire; for it isimpoflible to do juitic € 
to the exquifite filthinefs of this place. Every thing was > fin e and 
dirty. Our beds had canopies and plumes, with counterp2ses and 
fheets of a maft fable hue. | afked them if they had ap; lied to g0- 
vernment? ‘The waiters ftared: ** Do, for God’s fake, and the 
Jove of yourcountry, (faid I,) get a patent for having difcovered how 
much filth it is poffible to comprize in a given compafs.’’ We foon tound 
that this appearance was not confined to hotels alone. The taverns 
are the fame. ‘The ftreets are filled with wretchednefs and grandeur, 
idlenefs and extravagance. It is not the habit of a few; it is the 
charateriitic of the nation: a popular concern to unite at once every 
fpecies of diflipation, filthinefs, and extortion. It ftruck us the more 
forcibly, as we found all this where we leait expected it; we came pre- 
judiced in favour of the Irifh, longed to be among them, and had 
looked forward with regret to that period which was dettined for our 
return.’— 

‘ The ftreets and avenues to this city are crouded with the mof 
miferable objets, whofe importunate clamours for charity are trouble- 
fome in the higheft degree. In the environs we faw numbers of dirty 
wretches, whofe fole employment feemed to confift in divefting each 
other of filth and vermin. If you enter a fruit-fhop or tavern, a 
croud of thofe poor creatures infeft the door, through which you muft 
prefs your way, and deem yourfelf fortunate if you efcape the detached 
parties of vermin, &c.’ P.312. 

« In one of my walks about the ftreets, I met the old veteran whofe 
converfation afforded us fo much amufement when becalmed at fea. 
<< Well, my good Sir, (faid he,) and how do you like Dublin?”— 
«© In truth, Sir, not much; I am every inch of me an Englifhman, 
and, I fear, behold all countries but my own with an eye of pre- 
judice.”—** Well faid, John Bull; (exclaimed my old friend ;) but 
what do you think of Dublin in particular? fince you cannot form an 
adequate idea of a whole nation from a fhort vifit to the metropolis.”’— 

«* Sir, (faid 1,) in vifiting a metropolis I behold the heart of a nation ; 
and, if I difcover what pafles in the heart, [ can eftimate — 
nearly 
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nearly the tenor and difpofition of the whole body. But fince I find 
you are yourfelf an Irifhman, tell me what is your opinion of this place, 
before 1 venture to deliver my own.’’—* ‘That I can well do, (faid 
he,) ina few words: I have wifited many countries, and made many 
obfervations upon them; but I never was in one that betrayed fuch a 
mixture of loufinefs and lazinefs, mifery and magnificence. ”’ 

« | felt the full force of his obfervation, fince, from my own fhort 
experience among the Irith, I had found it ftriétly true. Beggars and 
prottitutes {warm in every ftreet, and fill the air with their tmportunate 
cries. Lxtravagance is the leading trait in their chara@ter. 1 fre- 
quently faw children with broad laced frills to their fhirts who had 
neither fhoes nor ftockings to their feet. An inftance of this may be 
feen at Drury’s billiard-table every day, where there are two markers 
of this defcription. They will pawn their laft rag for the pleafure of 
gaming; and I myfelf faw a fellow, oppofite the cuftom-houfe in 
Effex-fireet, who had feated himfelf upon the ground, and, havin 
ventured every penny he had at chuck-farthing, was howling for the 
lofs of it. ‘hey are, in general, of a very irritable difpofition, and 
will quarrel with each other upon the moft trifling occafion. On the 
night of the Prince of Wales’s birth-day, I was walking in Dame- 
ftreet, when a fellow genteelly drefled met a boy who was running 
about with his companions. Without faying a word he raifed a loaded 
whip, and knocked the boy down: a mob gathered: the fellow made 
of, and the poor boy was carried, with a broken head, to the apo- 
thecary’s. About three o’clock in the afternoon of the next day, I 
faw a vait croud gathering, and, inquiring the caufe, was told that 
fome perfon had juft killed a porter, whom they were conveying to 
the difpenfary, and that his murderer was to go to Newgate. In the 
evening a boy was flogged, for /ome crime or other, almoit to death at 
the cart’s tail; and finding that he could not bear all his punifhment, 
they removed him to prifon to take the reft at another opportunity. 
Not a night paffes without riot, although the police ftand armed at 
the corner of every itreet. Duels, without end, continually furnifh 
fubjeét for converfation, and not unfrequently topics of freth difpute. 
Of all the people I ever met, whether educated in the army, the 
navy, in the univerfities, or at home, the Irifh are the greateft 
fwearers. Not a word paffes without an oath vociferated in the moift 
vehement manner, and horrid imprecations are familiarly delivered 
upon the moit trivial events.’ 

If the latter part of this reprefentation be not exaggerated, 
the author has acted prudently in withholding his name from 
the public; for if Mr. Twifs incurred the refentment of fuch 
an irritable people in the manner commonly related, what had 
the writer of the preceding emphatic charaGeriftics to expect? 

As our author does not tempt us over to Dublin, it were to 
be wifhed that he had brought back any ufeful knowlege which 
he had picked up in this fhort trip. 


‘ Among the variety of commodities which a ftranger meets with 
in Dublin, there are at leaft two, fuperior to any of the kind in other 


countries: thefe are potatoes and butter. They have a method of 
drefling 
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dreffing potatoes which renders that vegetable far more palatable than 
it is to be found in England.’ 

Pray, good Sir, what is that method? If you had beftowed 
a few words to teach our countrymen how to eat potatoes in 
greater perfection than they now do, we, who are fond of this 
excellent root, fcruple not to add, that fuch an article of in- 
formation would have added a pofitive merit to your volume, 

Remarks of this nature may all, perhaps, be flighted by fo 
fpirited a writer’ but we are no admirers of * thofe hafty 
fketches which the reader will find fo lootely thrown together;’ 
and as the writer intimates an intention of haftening * among 
the wider regions of continental domain, in fearch of materials 
for a more important fuper{tructure,’ we with that, as he then 
means to throw afide his * anonymous peo,” he really might 
« aflume a more refpectable appearance :’ for which, Nature 
does not feem to have denied him fufficient talents. Before he 
reveals his name, however, we advife him to make himfelf 
mafter of the {mall {word and piftol fhooting. 

We cannot conclude without remarking that, in our opt 
nion, much of the blame which the author fo liberally beftows 
on the inhabitants of Haverfordweft, refpecting the ftrange 
ftory of Mr,Gc—th, may be retorted on himfelf for leaving in 
confinement an object fo worthy of relief. A really benevolent 
man would not have quitted Haverford without obtaining Mr. 
G.’s liberation, if the means were in his power; and that the 
comparatively (mall fum neceflary for this purpofe might have 
been commanded by our author, we have every right to fuppofe 
from his amufing himfelf with fo long and fo expentive a ramble, 





Art. XID. Some Anecdotes of the Life of Fulio Bonafoni, a Bolognefe 
Artilt, who followed the Styles of the beft Schools in the Six- 
teenth Century. Accompanied by a Catalogue of the Engravings, 
with their Meafures, of the works of that taiteful Compoier; and 
Remarks on the general Character of his rare and exquifite Per- 
formances. ‘To which is prefixed, a Plan for the Improvement of 
the Arts in England. By George Cumberland*. Crown 8yo. 
pp. 100. 3s. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


w the * Plan for improving the Arts in England,’ prefixed to 

this work, Mr. Cumberlan!, like a good patriot, endeavours 

to advance the interefls of his country, by exciting a greater at- 

tention to the antique ; and we do not think that his fcheme is 

a bad one, though we {trongly doubt its adoption. We will 

give the general outline of the propofal in the author’s own 
words : 





* Not the author of The Objerver, We? Indian, &c. whofe Chriftian 
name is Richard. 
¢ That 
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« That a fubfeription be commenced (and if the Dilettante Society 
would begin it out of their funds, it would be confiftent with their 
own generous efforts to improve the arts) in order to raife the fum 
of , which when completed, application fhould be made to Par- 
liament for further affiftance; the total of which fums, under their 
fanétion, thould be confolidated into a perpetual fund, to which 
proper truitecs may be nominated, for the declared purpofes, out of 
the annual intereit, of commencing ¢ao galleries, and filling them, 
as faft as the intereft accrues, with plas/fer caf?s from antique ftatues, 
has-reliefs, fragments of architecture, fine bronzes, &c. collected 
not only from Italy, but from all parts of Europe. 

‘ That thete galleries thould be placed, fo as to enjoy a north light, 
being parallel to each other, and confilt of itrong but fimple forms; 
void at firft of all ornament, and folely calculated for the purpofe of 
containing, in a good point of view, and well lighted, the feveral 
fpecimens of art. A convenient {pace for vilitors to pafs in view 
of them below and between the objects and the artifts, who fhould 
be poffefled of a raifed flage, under a continued window, contrived 
fo as to illuminate at once their drawing defk, and the images on the 
oppofite wall. 

‘ Thele galleries, one for fatues and archite@tural models, and one 
for bas-reliefs, fhould be each commenced, at the fame time, in pa- 
rallel directions, and each annually extended and furnithed with caits, 
in the proportion that the funds would admit.. They fhould be in- 
difcriminately epened to all ftudents in tie arts, and the public, un- 
der proper regulations, during the greate:t part of the day through. 
out the year. 

« All fine bas-reliefs, &c. fhould, if poffible, be fentto England in 
molds, with a caftin them, by which means they not only come the 
fafelt from injury, but it would enable the managers to place in the 
gallery two or three cafts of fuch as beft deferved imitation; and 
then the molds might be fold to our molders in plaifter of paris, by 
which means other cities would be enriched wit!» many fine objeéts at 
a reafonable expence, to the great advantage of architects, {chools, 
and the public in general. 

‘ There are not wanting people, who think, that fuch objects, by 
being cheaply multiplied, would injure the progrefs of our-artiits : 
but experience teaches otherwife; for thofe nations which moi 
abound in fuch things, moft abound in artifts; and the more any 
thing is multiplied by cals or impredions, the more is the ortginal 
eleemed; for while the narrow-minded amateur hides his fine 
Cameo, left a fulphur fhould be obtained from it, both he and his 
ring are forgot; when, on the other hand, the liberal collester, 
whole chief pleafure it is to gratify all lovers with a copy of the fire 
originals he poffeffes, finds, to his furprize, the fame of his antique, 
and the credit of its owner, increafed in the fame proportion; and 
hence we may reft affured, that the multiplication of works of art al- 
ways ends in a multiplied demand for the labours of artilts. 

_© The cheapnefs of pafte has by no means decreafed the efteem of 
diamonds; ang man, happily for the multitude, has always confidered 


vichnefs and rareneis of materials as no final addition to the merit of 
workmarfhip; 
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workmanfhip; even pictures have been painted, by good artifts, on 
filver, to enhance their value. And here I cannot avoid obferving the 
utility it would be of to fculpture, if our artifts would, as was done by 
the ableft of both Greeceand Rome, make models for archite@s jy 
terra-cotta, at reafonable prices ; for there are many who cannot af. 
ford marble, that would gladly encourage them in this effort in mo- 
numents, friezes, &c. The freque: icy ‘of which in churches would 
probably increafe the ambition of the wealthy to be reprefented in 
more expenfive materials; and thence afford the artiffs more numé- 
rous opportunities of difplaying their talents. 

¢ To return from thisdigreflion; as each bas-relief, &c. muf of 
neceffi:y be placed at fome diftance from the ground, the fpace be- 
low I fhould propofe to fill with the concile hiftory of the caf, fuch 
as what have been the conjectures of antiquarians as to its hiftory, 
author, &c. to which thould be added; the time and place, when and 
where it was found, and the name of the country and fituation the 
original at prefent ornaments. 

¢ The pedeftal of each ftatue might contain the like infcrtptions, in 
painted letters, the more eafily to correct them on any new inform- 
ation. 

¢ How ufeful fuch infcriptions would be to travellers, antiquarians, 
and artilts, Ineed not point out; neither need ‘I add the utility that 
would arife from marking with a line on each obje& the divifion of 
the reftored parts; which lines might be made, by whatever artift was 
employed to fend home the molds, on the fpot: for the baneful ef- 
fe&ts of partial ignorance, which, like a weed, fprings up among 
the beft ‘crops of human learning, are feldom more manifett than 
among thofe whofe labours are directed to the elucidation of fine art 
in antique monuments. 

« Such galleries, when finifhed, would poffefs advantages that are 
wanting in numerous muteums; where often, to gratify the love of 
ornament in the architeét, fine bas-reliefs are placed fo high, as to be 
of little ufe to fludents, and as traps only tothe antiquarian; of 
which, having with younger limbs, and younger eyes, often followed 
the enthufiattic Winkelman, I could give many inftances. 

« Here, however, all would be brought to a level, and to light; 
all the reftorations carefully dittineuithed ; and fuch men of learning, 
as, without great detriment to their affairs, can never fee Italy, 
would hence find daily opportunities of benefiting and crediting the 
nation, as well as themfelves, by their erudite remarks on monu- 
ments that relate entirely to claffic ground. 

« Ina word, well prepared, both by the knowledge and ftudy of 
thefe cafts, our artiits would be lefs confufed on their arrival in Italy 
among the originals; and a much fhorter ftay would then fufiice : 
Jaftly, on their return, thefe galleries would help to perpetuate in their 
memories the refult of their ftudies ; a fund of employment would 
be afforded to young artifts in copying thefe antiques for foreigners, 
as wellas natives; and our engravers would here always find objects 
from whence great works might be executed, equally interefting to 
all Europe, and much more correé, as well as lefs expenfive, than 
any that have hitherto appeared in elucidation of antiquities.’ r 
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All this feems rational, and of eafy accomplifhment : but 
where iS MUNIFICENCE to execute the idea? Mr. Cum- 
beMend’s with that the Cartons of the immortal Raphael were 
more open to public infpection, will not, we fear, be produc- 
tive of much effeét.—The difficulty of viewing the ealel chef 
d@euvres of that aftonifhing painter has been long a fubject of 
complaint: but the time may poffibly arrive, when the Royal 
Academy may be the depofitory of thofe ineftimable treafures 5 
and, by removing every difficulty of accefs, improve as well as 
delight a nation fo {trenuous in its progrefs to refinement, and 
already fo refpectable for its works of tafte, elegance, and 
grandeur. 

We cannot avoid reprobating an unfairnefs (not to ufe 
a more fevere yet juftifiable expreffion,) in Mr. C.’s mention 
of two or three artifts only, as worthy of the public attention, 
ata time when he might have brought forward men of fupe- 
rior abilities. ‘This gentleman | to us unknown, and new, as 
a writer,] fhould take care that, while he wifhes to imprefs the 
world with an idea of his liberality in elevating two or three 
favourite characters, he does not create a contrary fentiment 
by a partial negle& of others.. 

There is alfo a vein of fplenetic afperity in the following 
note, which we think ill founded, and confequently repre- 


henfible : 7 

‘ There are men in London, who, fpeculating in the labours of 
artifts, have acquired great fortunes, not without fpeculating on the 
credulity of the public as largely. Thefe people, encouraged by the 
refpe& that wealth infures in a commercial country, and, perhaps, 
felf-perfuaded by the vanity that attends fuccefs, are now taking upon 
themfelves the importance of patriots among fellow-citizens, and 
(which cannot fmilingly be paffed over, becaufe prejudicial to the 
art they profefs to ferve) patronizers of art itfelf. But if the 
public are to eftimate the progrefs of fine art, by the abortion their 
ftruggles for profit produce, we fhall foon arrive at a period, when 
the errors their barbarous impatience and rapacity have introduced, 
will, by excefs, cure themfelves ; and then the few, who have pa- 
tiently purfued the direct path, will rife, and find their reward in the 
employment and approbation of the difabufed public.’ 

Although no names are mentioned, it is impoffible to mif- 
take the illiberal allufion.—The objects of his attack have ex. 
tended a patronage beyond the reach of Kings. 

The anecdotes of the celebrated Italian engraver, Julio 
Bonafoni, are dry and uninterefting. He was an artift of 
note in his day *, almoft unknown in the prefent: but he has 


~_-_—_ 


. * He is fuppofed to have flourifhed during the greateft part of the 
fixteenth century. 
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met with a champion in Mr. C. to refcue him from that obli. 
vion into which he was rapidly defcending. 
. , Wole. 


Sh nee 
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Art. XIII. Fale Colours, a Comedy in five A&s. As performed at 
the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, by his Majefly’s Company 
from the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. By Edward Morris, Fe}. 
low of Peterhoufe, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s.6d. Cadell. 1793. 


OF the difficulty of writing comedy with fuccefs, few au- 

thors, who have not made the attempt, are aware, 
Knowlege fo minute and varied, judgment fo ftrong and felf. 
denying, imagination fo ardent, and humour, wit, and paf- 
fion, fo inceflant, are required, that few indeed are found equal 
to the tafk. ‘To fucceed even indifferently is a proof of talents 
which cannot be called common. In this predicament we 
rank the author of the play under confideration. He has feen 
much, has made many obfervations on men and manners, and 
often has arranged his materials with effect: but, on the whole, 
not with effect enough. Character fhould be difplayed, and 
the recefles of the heart devcloped: but, in order that emo- 
tion may be created, we muft have it directed toward fome 
certain point. When an author places any dependence on his 
ftory, that ftory mult be progreffive ; and not fcene after fcene 
be left in total negleét till it is forgotten. Wit and humour 
generally become impertinent when they do not anfwer this 
purpofe: character itfelf muft contribute; or, from a beauty 
of the firft order, it will become an excrefcence. We have 
but little anxiety for the hero and heroine [Sir Harry Cecil and 
Conftancej of this play; and the little that is excited is foon 
fuffered to flumber, and, like a man afhamed of fleeping in 
company, often endeavours to awake, but cannot. Various ef- 
forts are alfo made to pourtray character, and certainly we 
meet with many touches of true painting : but the failures and 
miftakes are much more numerous. Lord Vifage we think par- 
ticularly objeClionable. He is a phyfiognomift, and in his cha- 
racter hibases is fatirized, or, to {peak more accurately, bur- 
lefqued. A poet, who does not deeply confider the moral ef- 
feéts of his fatire, is, in our opinion, highly culpable. Any 
attempt to make men believe that the countenance of man does 
not bear vifible figns of individual propenfities, and of vicious or 
of virtuous habits, is immoral, becaufe it is falfe ; and though 
there may be perfons who pretend to more phyfiognomical [cie 
ence than they have acquired, and who therefore individually 
may deferve ridicule, yet, to ridicule the {cience itfelf without 
this difcrimination, or without making the audience underftand 


that the fatire is levelled at fuch miftaken individuals but not at 
13 the 
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the fcience itfelf, is equally cenfurable. We are likewife of 
opinion that characters, which have their fource in the miftaken 
habits of mind, are much better fitted, for the purpofe of the 
poet, than thofe which originate in any profeffion, or trade. Of 
this laft kind is the character of Grotefque,a painter of caricature, 
who feems to be himfelf fo truly what his name implies, (that 
is, fo extravagant, improbable, and abfurd,) that we fufpect the 
author erroneoufly fuppofed that he was at liberty to depart as 
much as he pleafed from truth and nature, merely becaufe he 
had given his character the title of Grotefque: but we fhould 
confider it as 4 poor apology, or rather as a ridiculous fubter- 
fuge, were an author to name one of his perfonages Driveller, 
and were he afterward to exhibit an actual idiot. “There may 
however be fpirit and effect in a caricature; of which the 
picture here given, though extravagant, is not deftitute. Asa 
proof, we fhall quote a part of the firft and principal fcene in 
which this character appears : 
‘ Act. II. unter Grotefque to Lady Panick. 


‘ Grot. Your ladyfhip’s moft devoted—fomething wanted in my 
way—may flatter myfelf Grotefque is your man, from the broad 
high-road of caricature, to the delicate paths of modeft mezzotint~ 
Has your ladyfhip any particular friend whom one conftantly endea- 
vours to render completely ridiculous—Privilege of friendfhip that, 
you know—the outline will do—fet but your heads to work—a bare 
hint, and we have him—pen or pencil—all one to me—write him 
down—or do him up—never known to flinch. 

‘ Lady Panick, What have you brought me in my way ? 
—I am all impatience. 

‘ Grot. Are we {nug? Your ladyfhip, you know, in the true pride 
of genius ftrikes at univerfality—from her lofty flights to her faint 
fketches—here they are—here they are ;—the fkcleton of an epick 
poem—fublimity and expanfion ; — fix acroftics— quaint and pretty— 
a fet of impromptus—written with fuch exquifite judgment—and 
admirable pliancy—that they may be thrown in ad libitum—and laft, 
not leaft, the comedy. 

‘ Lady Panick. But, are we fure of our man?—He will not peach? 
—My dear Grotefque, what would become of me if he was to 
peach ?—-Indeed, the materials were mine—you know—though I 
would not fubmit to the drudgery of putting them together. 

‘ Grot. Peach! Why, he is my head-hack—To fay the truth, the 
dog is troublefome enough at times—your poet is an animal wants a 
plaguy deal of training, before he is fit for work—I was obliged te 
keep him on ftri€t regimen, and fhort allowance, till thefe were done 
—if your men of genius were not troubled with the phyfical incum- 
brances of hunger and thirft, there would be no taming them to an- 
fwer the fober purpofes of life—but as they muft eat—though now 
and then a little reftive—upon the whole, they take to the harnefs 
kindly enough—this is a prime fellow—and as much given to eating 
and drinking as we could with him. 

F fz ‘ Lady 
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¢ Lady Panick, Yes, but unluckily his wife is prolific as his mufes 
and I am obliged to anfwer for the labours of both—really, it is a fad 
blot in the animal ceconomy—fuch offices fhould be left to thofe who 
are fit for nothing elfe—have you no others ? 

‘ Gret, A dozen in full pay, befides valets and kept miftreffes to 
farnifh materials. ‘They are the channels for a choice hit or fecret 
anecdote—not a houfe in town but by the help of my correfpondence 
I could tell a tale—motft of my practice lies in that line, though [ 
muft own our beit hits flow chietly from themfelves. You are never 
in a family-party half an hour before you have all their faults in the 
choice-colouring of their own pencils—who would have thought his 
Grace more than round-fhouldered—but for the dutchefs’s intempe- 
rate raillery againft humps— the baldnefs of Lord Scratch could never 
be fufpected but for his lady’s phillippics againtt wigs—and Sir Jer- 
ry’s gout would efcape the niceft obferver, but for the good wife’s 
crufhing the afflicted toe, and hoping fhe trod on the found foot. 

© Eater Sir Paul. 

¢ Sir Paul. A devilifh threwd cbfervation that, Grotefque. 

‘ Grot. lam glad you like it, Sir Paul. I have your ftriking trait 
—fome thoughts of hitching you into my next groupe. 

¢ Sir Paul. Hitch me into a proupe ! 

‘ Lady Panick. Indeed, my dear, I really think if Grotefque was 
to manage it properly, I fhould have no objection ; and I dare fay 
you might depend on him—Might he not, Grotefque ? 

* Grot. Certainly, my lady—the beft creature breathing, though 
I fay it. ‘T’other day, Pearl the dentift, who had been regularly 
overturn’d, plundered, fired at in every daily paper, quitted the 
hackneyed beaten track, applied to me, and | caricatured him into full 
practice before the end of the month—nothing done without it—the 
fure road to notoriety. 

‘ Sir Paul. Zounds, firrah, notoriety ! it’s the bufinef; of my life 
to avoid it.’ 

This fcene is continued in the fame fpirit to double the 
length, by the entrance of Lord Vilage : but we have done the 
author the juftice to cite the moft animated part. 

The prologue is written by Charles Morris, Efquire, The 
national prejudice which it inculcates, in favour of Britons 
and in contempt of France, is highly blameable. Neither can we 
imagine that the recital of a tragedy, (the death of 1 ouis XVI.) 
is a fit fubject for this kind of poem. The fimile of the thip- 
wreck at the clofe of it, though common place, is happily 
managed. The epilogue is the production of Mr. Colman, 

un. and contains a fault of narrow national jealoufy of the 
fame kind, though not carried quite fo far. He, however, is no 
anti-phyfiognomilt, for he tells us— 


¢ Faces are books, where men may read tirange matters; 
Of the mind’s movements ev’ry feature {matters ; 

As theughts arife, though the mute tongue conceal them, 
Our eyes, cheeks, chins, and nofes, all reveal them.’ 


This. 
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This epilogue has many lines of good writing, but it has one 
capital faulc; it propofes phyfiognomy as its fubject, and im- 
meciately changes that fubject for another, to which it ftrictly 
adheres ; that is, a library, or a bookfeller’s fhop. Mr. Colman 
has likewife condefcended to repeat a joke which certainly once 
was good, but which has been told rather too often. We ale 
lude to the following lines: 

More than half 





6 
Of critics now, who {corn a harmlefs laugh, 
Are dull unlettered lumber bound in calf.’ 
He has committed another offence: an epilogue, which has 
infinitely more merit than, if our information be true, many 
that have excited more applaufe, is clofed with a pun: 


‘« Be kind then, here! faces no more I’ll read ; 


ive but your ccuxtezance, and we fucceed.’ 
G Y y < rf ily, Holc ” 





Art. XIV. The Man of the World, a Comedy; and Love a la 
Mode, a Farce. By Mr. Charles Macklin. As performed at 
the ‘Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden. Royal 
Quarto. With a Portrait of the Author in his Ninety-third Year, 
engraved by Condé, after a Painting by Opie. Subfcription price 
one Guinea. Bell. 1793. 

TH editor of thefe two pieces, Mr. Murphy, informs us, 

in an advertifement prefixed to this edition, that * he firit 
advifed Mr, Macklin to publifh by fubfcription; being cone 
vinced that a generous public would take into confideration the 

cafe of a veteran actor, who had exerted his talents during a 

feries of near [nearly] feventy years, to promote ufeful mirth 

and the moral inftruction of the ftage; that the reafon of this 
appeal was a fudden failure of memory, with which Mr. 

Macklin was attacked nearly three years fince, in the middle of 

bis part on Covent Garden ftage; and that, after living in 

hopes of recovering his faculties, he now feels with regret that 
he can never again have the honour of prefenting himfelf before 

a Britifh audience.’ 

The amount of the fubfcription was 1,582]. i1s. which has 
been difburfed in purchafing two annuities, one of two hun- 
dred pounds, for Mr. Macklin, and another of feventy-five 
pounds, for his wife, in cafe fhe fhould furvive, and in other 
items, a remainder of 2701. 18s. excepted, which will be 
applied for Mr. Macklin’s ufe by the truftees, who are Dr. 
Brocklefby, John Palmer, Efq. of the Poft Office, and 
Thomas Longman, Efq. of Paternofter-row. 

We forbear from giving a more minute account, becaufe the 
advertifements, which contained a hiftory of the cafe, are re- 
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cent in the public mind. The perfons who planned, con. 
ducted, and fupported, the undertaking, have no need of our 
praife: the facts {peak fo forcibly for themfelves, that any at- 
tempt to ftrengthen them would perhaps produce the contrar 

effet. We fhall therefore proceed to our accuftomed office, 
as reviewers. 

The Man of the World has one particular feature, which, 
though flightly touched in almoft every theatrical piece, is in 
none of them to be found fo prominent, bold, and mafterly : 
we mean political profligacy, which is made the fubjeét of the 
piece ; and here we are led to reflect that perhaps no more cer- 
tain teft, or marking charaéteriftic, of the times can any where 
be found, than that a government, having the power of fup- 
prefling the piece, fhould permit it to be performed. Great 
confidence, indeed, muft have been placed in the fluggifh ftate 
of the national pulfe, or this could not have happened. Sir 
Pertinax Macfycophant is a Scotchman ef mean origin, -who 
has * bowed’ himfelf into great wealth and political influence, 
He is the parafite of the great, the tyrant of his family and de- 
pendents, and the indefatigable promoter of his own ambition 
by every means in his power, however vile. He has difcarded 
his eldeft fon for being a man of principle ; and wifhcs to bar- 
gain away his youngelt to the daughter, or rather to the con- 
tingencies, of Lord Lumbercourt; from which Lord he and his 
defcendants are to receive, in return, all the hereditary eftates, 
together with three boroughs, the members of which he himéelf 
is to nominate. 

This odious charaéter is contrafted with that of his youngeft 
fon, who had taken the name of Egerton, and who oppofes 
the depravity of thefe projects. One chief caufe of this oppo- 
fition is his love for Content a female dependant, educated 
by his mother:—but, as the fon is pofleffed of much princi- 
ple, though not of enough, he Jikewife affords oppofition from a 
lefs felfifh motive. The fubject was well and virtuoufly ima- 
gined, and is in many inftances finely executed. The political 
profligate is expofed to much of the odium which he merits; 
we fay much, for all is perhaps beyond the power of poctry 
itfelf to pourtray. The following fcene contains fatire which 
is inimitable, and hiftory which, however deteftable, is daily 
verified : 

‘Act. II. Enter Lady Macfycophant to Mr. Egerton. 

© Lady Mac. [ingreat confufion and diftrefs] Dear child, I am glad to 
fee you: why did you not come to town yelterday to attend the levee? 

our father is incenfed to the uttermoft at your not being there. 

* Eger. [With great warmth] Madam, it is with extreme regret I 
tell you, that I can no longer be a flave to his temper, his politics, 


and his fcheme of marrying me to this woman—therefore you had 
better 
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better confent at onee to my going out of the kingdom, and my taking 
Conftantia with me, for without her I never can be happy. 

‘ Ledy Mac. As you regard my peace, or your own character, I 
beg you will not be guilty of fo rafh a ftep.—You promifed me you 
never would marry her without my confent.—I will open it to your 
father—Pray, dear Charles, be ruled.—let me prevail. 

© Sir Pertinax [ Without » in great anger. | 

‘ Sir Per. Sir, wull ye do as ye are bid—and haud your gab, you 

rafcal.— You are fo ‘full of gab, you fcoundrel.—Take the chefnut 
elding, 1 fay, and return to town directly, and fee what is become 
of my Lord Lumbercourt. 

‘ Lady Mac. Here he comes—I will get out of his way.—But I beg, 
Charles, while he is in this ill humour that you will not oppofe him, 
let him fay what he will—when his paffion is a little cool, I will re- 
turn, and try to briag him to rgafon: but do not thwart him. 


« Eger. Madam, | will not. [Exit Lady Mac. 
‘Sir Per. [Without] Here, you Tomlins, where is my fon 
Egerton ? 


‘Tom. [Without] Inthe library, fir. 

© Sir Per. [Without] As foon as the lawyers come, be fure bring 
me word. [Lurers with great haughtine/s, and in anger. Egerton bows 
two or three times mof? fubmifively low.| Weel, fir !—vary wee] !— 
vary weel !—are nat ye a fine fpark ? are nat ye a fine {park, I fay ? 
—ah! you area ! So you would not come up till the levee? 

‘ Eger. Sir, 1 beg your pardon—but—I was not very well; be- 
fides | did not think my prefence there was neceffary. 

© Sir Per [Snapping him up| Sir, it was neceflary—I tauld you it 
was neceflary —and, fir, I muit now tell you, that the whole tenor 
of your conduct is molt offenfive. 

‘ Eger. | am forry you think fo, fir; I am fure I do not intend to 
offend you. 

‘ Sir Per. I care not what you intend.—Sir, I tell you, you do 
offend. What is the meaning of this conduct, fir? negleét the le- 
vee ! ~s’death, fir, you —what is your reafon, | fay, for thus neglect- 
ing the levee, and difobeying my commands? 

‘Ever. (With a filed, filial refentment.| Sir, Iam not ufed to le- 
vees ; nor do I know how to difpofe of myfelf, —nor what to fay, or 
do, in fuch a fituation. 

‘ Sir Per. [With a proud, angry refent ment, | Zounds fir, do you 
nat fee what others do? gentle and fimple,—temporal and fpiritual, 
—lords, members, judges, generals, and bifhops,—aw crowding, 
buftling, and puthing foremott intill the middle of the circle, and 
there waiting, watching, and ftriving to catch a look ora {mile fra 
the great mon,—which they mect wi’ an amicable reefibility of 
afpect—a modeit cadence of body, and a conciliating co-operation of 
the whole mon,—which expreffes an oflicious promptitude for his 
fervice—and indicates, that they luock upon themfelves as the fuppli- 
ant appendages of his power, and the caliiled Swifs of his poleetical 
fortune ;—this, fir, is what you ought to do,—and this, fir, is what 
J never once omitted for thefe five and thraty ycars,—let who would 
be miniter. 
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‘ Ezer. [Afide] Contemptible! 

‘ Sir Per. What is that you mutter, fir ? 

‘ Eger. Only a flight reflection, fir, not relative to you. 

‘ Sir Per. Sir, your abfenting yourfelf fra the levee at this junfure 
1s fufpeecious ; it is looked upon as a kind of difaffection,— an aw your 
countrymen are hizhly offended at your conduét,—for, fir, they do 
not look upon you as a friend or as a well-wifher either to Scotiand or 
Scotchmen. 

‘ Ever. [With a quick warmth.) Then, fir, they wrong me, | 
affure you,—but pray, fir, in what particular can [ be charged— 
either with coldnefs or offence to my country ? 

‘ Sir Per. Why, fir, ever fince your mother’s uncle, Sir Stanly 
Egerton, left you his three thoufand pounds a year, and that you have, 
in compliance with his will, taken up the name of Egerton, they 
think you are grown proud ;—that you have eftranged your felf fra 
the Macfycophants—have aflociated with your mother’s family—with 
the oppofeetion, and with thofe who do not with well till Scotland ; 
befides, fir, the other day, in a converfation at dinner at your coufin 
Campbel M‘Kenzis’s, before a whole table-full of your ain relations, 
did not you publicly wifh a total extinguifhment of aw party, and of 
aw national ditinétions whatever, relative to the three kingdoms »— 
(ith great anger.) And you blockhead—was that a prudent with 
before fo many of your ain countrymen ?—or was it a filial language 
to hold before me ? 

‘ Ever. Sir, with your pardon I cannot think it unfilial or impru- 
dent. [// ith a moft patriotic warmth.) 1 own I do wifh—mot ar- 
dently wifh for a total extinction of all party : particularly—that thofe 
of Englifh, Irith, and Scotch might never more be brought into con- 
telt or competition, unlefs, like loving brothers, in generous emula- 
tion, for one common caute. 

‘ Sir Per. How, fir! do youperiitt? what !—would you banifh aw 
party, and aw diftin¢tion between Englith, Irifh, and your ain coun- 
trymen? | 

‘ Eger. (With great dignity of fpirit.] TY would, fir. 

‘ Sir Per. Then damn you, fir,—you are nai trae Scot—Ay, fir, 
you may look as angry as you will,—but again I fay—you are nai 
true Scot. 

‘Eger. Your pardon, fir, I think he is the true Scot, and the true 
citizen, who withes equal juftice to the merit and demerit of every 
fubjet of Great Britain; among{t whom | know but of two diftinc- 
tions. 

‘ Sir Per. Weel fir, and what are thofe ? what are thofe ? 

« Eger. The knave and the honeit man. 

¢ Sir Per. Phhaw! ridceculous. 

¢ Ever. And he, who makes any other—let him be of the North, 
or of the South of the Eaft, or of the Weft—in place, or out of 
piace—is an enemy to the whole, and to the virtues of humanity. 

‘ Sir Per. Ay, fir, this is your brother’s impudent doétrine—for 
the which, I have banifhed him for ever fra my prefence, my heart, 
and my fortune.- Sir, I will have no fon of mine, becaufe truly he 
has been educated in an English feminary, prefume, under the mafk 


of 
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of candour, to fpeak again{t his native land, or againit my prin- 


ci les. 

5 Ever, I never did, nor do I intend it. 

‘ Sir Per. Sir, I do not believe you—I do not believe you. —But, 
fir, | know your connections and affociates; and I know too, you 
have a faucy, lurking prejudice againit your ain country :—you hate 
jt;—yes, your mother, her family, and your brother, fir, have aw 
the fame, dark, difaffeéted rankling ; ; and, by that and their politics 
together, they will be the ruin of you—themfelves—and of ail who 
connect with them.—However, nai mair of that now;—I will talk at 
large to you about that anon.—In the mean while, fir—notwith- 
ftanding your contempt of my advice, and your difobecience till my 
commands, I will convince you of my paternal attention till your wel- 
fare, by my management of this voluptuary—this Lord Lumber- 
court,;—whofe daughter you are to marry. Youken, fir, that the 
fellow has been my patron above thefe five and thraty years. 

‘Eger. True, fir. 

‘ Sir Per. Vary weel.—And now, fir, you fee, by his prodigality, he is 
become my dependent ; and accordingly I have made my bargain with 
him :—the devil a baubee he has in the world but what comes through 
thefe clutches—for his whole eftate, which has three implicit bo- 
roughs upon it, —mark—1s now in my cuttody at nurfe ;—the which 
eflate, on my paying off his debts, and allowing him a life rent of 
five thoufand pounds per annum, is to be made over till me for my 
life, and at my death is to defcend till ye and your ifflue.—The 
pecrage of Lumbercourt, you ken, will follow of courfe. —So, fir, 
you fee there are three impleecit boroughs, the whole patrimony of 
Lumbercourt, and a peerage at one flap.-- Why it is a ftroke—a hit 
—a hit—Zounds! fir, a mon may live a century and not make fic 


an a hit again. 
‘Eger. it is a very advantageous bargain indeed, fir: —but what 


will my lord’s family fay to it ? 
‘ Sir Per. Why, mon, he cares not if his family were aw at the 


devil fo his luxury is but gratified :—only let him have his race-horfe 
to feed his vanity—his harridan to drink drams with him, fcratch 
his face, and burn his periwig, when fhe is in her maudlin hyfterics, 
—and three or four difcontented patriotic dependents to abufe the 
miniftry, and fettle the affairs of the nation, when they are aw in- 
toxicated ; and then, fir,—the fellow has aw his wifhes and aw his 
Wants—in this world—and the next.’ 

In act III. the father and fon have another fimilar fcene; in 
which Sir Pertinax, to excite the ambition of Egerton, gives 
him the hiftory of the art of bowing, as practifed in his own 
perfon. This {cene is perhaps fuperior to that which we have 
above quoted ; though it is a dificult point to determine. The 
fame {pirit pervades aét IV. where corruption is exemplified 
and made active, by the refufal of Counfellor Litherfide to 
fuffer Lord Lumbercourt, his client, to fign the deeds, till Sir 
Pertinax has bribed him, and promifed to bring him in asa 


member for one of the boroughs. 
At 
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At the cloie of this act, Sir Pertinax bas an admirable folj- 
loguy, when driven almoft frantic, by the firm refufal of his 
fon to marry the lady and proftitute his political principles, 

The cunning and character of Sir Pertinax are again main. 
tained through the fifth a&. With him, indeed, the grand 
merit of the comedy refts ; and it will be no exaggeration to 
fay that, fo far as he individually i is concerned, the ftage an- 
tient or modern contains but few portraits equally bold, well 
defined, and effeQlually moral. It has indeed one glaring de- 
fect, into which we fincerely Jament that the author fhould 
have fallen ; it is national, and is fedulous to caft a heavy cloud 
of obloquy over a race of men who, though often greatly vi- 
cious, have frequently exhibited the fublimeft virtue and the 
nobleft powers of mind. It is alfo but too evident that Mr, 
Macklin knew better how to delineate vice than virtue. Eger. 
ton, Sidney, Lady Rodolpha, and all his virtuous characters, 
fall into a cowardly defertion of their principles, and affirm 
what is foreign to their hearts. To be over. awed by the defpot, 
Sir Pertinax, was unworthy of them: but Sydney, who is the 
chief prieit as it were of virtue, in the family, fays yes and no, 
. in exa& contradi@ion to his principles, to the very chamber- 
maid, ‘Thefe are blemifhes which it is incumbent on us to 
notice. There are others of lefs moment; fuch as the aflumed 
vulgarity of Lady Rodolpha, the verbofe loquacity of Mrs. 
Betty, and the pompofity of Melville on his firft entrance: but 
they all vanifh in the prefence of the mafterly beauties before 
mentioned, and which leave tmpreffions that no inferior faults 
have the power to efface. 

Of Love a la Mode, though modeftly entitled a farce, we 
fhould be inclined to give a more ample inveftigation than 
farces ufually claim, but that it is fo well known to the public 
that the labour is unneceflary. ‘I he fame feature of felfifhnefs, 
(but on a more confined fcale,) which marks The Man of the 
World, is again found in the comic characters ot Love a la 
Mode; the \rifhman excepted, who is the hero of generofity. 
It is an exceedingly pleafant piece: but the fault of teaching 

national diftinGtions is here more glaring than in the former in- 
ftance, for it may be called the fubject of the performance. 
This is a heavy drawback on its merits ; which, from the 
pleafantry and fatire contained in it, would otherwite be great. 


An edition of thefe plays has juft appeared in the ordinary 
fize and manner; the Comedy at the price of 4s. 6d.—the 
Farce at 1s. 


Art. 
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Art. XV. Philofophical TranfaZions of the Royal Society of London. 
For the Year mpccxciir. Partl. gto. 8s. fewed. Elmfley. 


NaTuRAL History, &c. 
Defeription of the Double-horned Rhinoceros of Sumatra. By 


Mr. William Bell, Surgeon at Bencoolen. 
M?: 2: gives a particular defcription, illuftrated by three 
drawings, of the fhape, fize, and parts of this rhinoceros: 
of his manners the writer of the paper feems to have gathered 
no intelligence. It appears that the hide is not fo good a 
fubftitute for defenfive armour in this as in the other fpecies. 


Defeription of a Species of Chatcdon, called by the Malays, Ecan 
Bonna. By the fame. 


The fkeleton of this fifh, of which Mr. B. gives a figure, 
js marked by one very fingular circumftance; many of the 
bones have tumors which are not exoftofes from difeafe, but are 
always found in this fifh. The purpofe of thefe enlargements 
is not obvious. They are {pongy, foft, and full of oil. 


Account of fome Difcoveries made by M.Galvani of Bologna; 
with Experiments and Obfervations on them. \n two Letters* 
from M. Volta to Mr. Cavallo. 

Dr. Galvani’s treatife on the power of electricity to excite 
mufcular motion, different papers in the Italian journals, and, 
ftiil more, Dr. Valli’s letters, as they fucceflively appeared in 
the Fournal de Phyfique, drew the attention of philofophers to 
an order of facts apparently altogether new. M., Volta’s pur- 
pofe in thefe letters is to give a fketch of this difcovery, as 
far as it had been carried in Italy, at the time of their date; 
and, as experiments relating to the fame fubject are likely to 
fall frequently under our notice, it will be proper, by way of 
introduction to future intelligence, to give a full account of the 
prefent communication. 

Dr. Galvani, having prepared a frog fo that the legs were 
connected with the lower part of the {pine (feparated from the 
reft of the body,) only by the crural nerves Jaid bare, obferved 
that very lively movements were excited in the legs, whenever 
fparks were drawn under certain circumftances, from the 
prime conduétor of an ele&trical machine, not on the body of 
the animal, but on any other fubftance. ‘The neceflary cir- 
cumftances were, that the prepared frog fhould be in conta& 
with, or placed near to, fome pretty large piece of metal or other 
good conductor of electricity. “he experiment fucceeded better 
when the animal lay between two conducting fubftances, one 
placed near the legs, and the other near the diflecied nerves; 








* Thefe letters are written in French. 
and 
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and it was advantageous to make the former of thefe fubftances 
communicate with the floor. Dr. G. was, in M. Volta’s opi- 
nion, more aftonifhed at this phenomenon than he ought to 
have been. M. Voita eatily and fatisfactorily explains it from 
the operation of eleétrical atmofpheres; it being well known 
that the electrical fluid of conducting fubftances, when the 
are placed near charged bodies, is repelled, and kept difplaced, 
as long as the charge continues. Now it is the repelled fluid, 
which returns and traverfes the frog, at the moment when the 
prime conducter is difcharged, by taking from it a fpark that 
excites thefe very brifk mufcular movements. No one, how- 
ever, as M: Volta allows, could have expected beforehand 
that an electrical tiream, fo weak as to produce no effet on 
the moft fenfible eleétrometer, fliould fo convulfe the animal 
frame. If the prime conductor be large, and highly charged, 
and if its diftance from conducting bodies, laid at a little inter. 
val from each other on a table, be not confiderable, the re. 
turning fiream will become evident by {parks pafling between 
the bodies on the table; and a frog, a newt, a {parrow, or any 
fmall animal, will be feized with convulfions, elpecially in the 
Jegs, if the returning ftream pafles along them. M. Volta 
found that a charge, which he eftimates only at #3° or 122 of 
a degree of Mr.Cavallo’s electrometer, produced mufcular cone 
tractions in the inferior extremities of a frog prepared in the 
manner above defcribed: but an entire frog required a charge 
confiderably ftronger. Hence it appears that an animal, fo pre- 
pared, is by far the moft fenfible of all ele&trometers. 

Dr. G. farthe: difcovered that, by making a communication 
between the nerves and mufcles of a frog, prepared in his 
manner, by a common difcharger or bent piece of metal, the 
convullive and contractile movements took place. Having 
found this experiment to fucceed on a variety of animals, he 
concluded that the nerves and interior parts of mufcles are to 
the exterior in the fame condition as the outlide of a charged 
Leyden ph:al with refpect to the infide ; and that the difcharger 
reftores the equilibrium of the electrical fluid. Hence it would 
follow that the nerves have the power, and that it is their 
office, to deftroy this equilibrium, which is perpetually reftored 
for an inftant in mufcular contraétion. The reader, no doubt, 
perceives to what a beautiful theory of mufcular aétion this 
hypothefis leads.—M. Volta, however, who complains that 
Dr. G. did not fufficiently vary his numerous experiments, 
found that the movements took place alfo under very different 
circumitances, to which,the explanation of Dr.G. is not ap- 
plicable. If only two different metals, as tin-foil and filver, 
be applied to ditrerent but contiguous parts of the {ciatic _ 
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of a difleed frog, and then brought into contact, the move- 
ments are feen in the limb. ‘This M.Volta imputes to a 
(mall eletrical difcharge which takes place between the metalsy 
but which is too inconfiderable to effeet any electrometer. 
Of the truth of this explanation, no perfon, acquainted with 
Mr. Bennet’s experiments, will be inclined to doubt.—M. 
Volta obferved the fame movements to be produced by patting 
a bit of tin-foil on the back of an entire frog, then prefling a 

iece of filver gently againft the belly, and making it flide 
along till it touched the tin-foil. This effet is more dif- 
tinétly feen if the head of the frog be firft cut off, and a pin be 
plunged into the fpinal marrow; becaufe then thefe movements 
are not liable to be confounded with the voluntary movements 
of the living animal. 

In his fecond letter, M. Volta defcribes experiments on 
various animals, which fhew that when a communication is 
made between different metals applied to different parts of the 
fame mufcle, fpafmodic movements are perceived. Hence he 
concludes that when two plates of metal, applied to the fame 
nerve or mufcle, are made to communicate by a conductor of 
electricity, and produce convulfions, there cannot be in this 
cafe any refemblance to the difcharge of a Leyden phial. On 
applying a piece of tin-foil and a bit of filver leaf to cor- 
refponding parts of the thighs of a frog, and on making acom- 
munication between the metals, contractions take place. Now 
Leyden jars cannot be difcharged by eftablifhing a communicas 
tion between their homologous furfaces.—No effect follows the 
application of two pieces of the fame metal to two mufcles, of 
two different parts of the fame mufcle, and making a commu 
nication.—The clafs of the wermcs in general, and fome infeéts 
in their caterpillar flate,y M. Volta found incapable of being 
affeSted either by armour of different metals, or by moderate 
fparks or fhocks of artificial eletricity.—InfeQs, however, in 
their perfect ftate, are very fufceptible of this influence: for if 
the head of a fly, of a butterfy, or of a beetle, be cut off, and 
the corfict flit open, and then a bit of tin-foil be thruft near the 
neck deep into the flit, and a bit of filver a little way below, and 
the two metals be brought into contact within the body of the 
infect, the legs will begin to dance; and the other parts, even 
the trunk, will be thrown into agitation. ‘The chirping of the 
graishopper may be thus excited. —The voluntary mufcles 
alone are fufceptible of being actuated by two different metals : 
but thefe are fo fufceptible, that a flice of flefh, cut from an 
animal killed an hour before, if not quite cold, is affected. 

Perhaps there is fcarcely one of our readers who has not fele¢ 
the acid tafte produced by applying two metals, efpecially pice 
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and filver, to the tongue. This was M. Volta’s difcovery ; 
and he produced not only fenfations but motion in this mufcle, 
by applying tin to the raw end, and filver to the furface, of 
the tongue, cut out of the mouth of an animal recently 
flaughtered. 

T bus it appears, from this ingenious and interefting paper, 
that the motions in queftion are not produced by any con. 
trivance in the animal ceconomy to deftroy and afterward to 
reftore the equilibrium of the electrical fluid. M. Volta, in- 
deed, ftill finds a proof of animal electricity in that experiment 
of Dr. Galvani, in which, by applying a difcharger to the dif. 
fected nerves and mufcles of an animal, he produces contracs 
tions :—but Mr. Bennet has fhewn, by his doubler, that metals 
are conftantly in a ftate of f{pontaneous electricity; and to 
this we impute the laft-mentioned effe&t. On the whole, we 
conclude that extraneous electricity is the fole agent concerned, 
and that it acts by ftimulating the nerves; which are thus made 
to perform their office, and to throw the mufcular fibres into 
aGlion. Should this opinion, however, be contradiéted by fu- 
ture refearches, we fhall hold our minds free to change it. 


Account of the Method of making Ice at Benares. By John Lloyd 
Williams, Efq. 
Additional Ob/fervations on the Method of muking Tce at Benares, 
By the fame. 


Porous pans are arranged in fuch a manner, that the perfons 
employed can conveniently fill them with water, and remove 
the ice. The effet depends on evaporation. The infide of 
the pan is fmeared with butter, to prevent the adhefion of the 
ice. If weather, fuch as we have lately had, (in July,) fhould 
often recur in England, unglazed porous pans might be made 
cheaply to contribute to the comfort of life: water, beer, wine, 
&c. might be cooled in them. 


Account of two Inftances of uncommon Formation in the Vifcera of 
the Human Body. By Mr. John Abernethy, Affiftant Surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital. 


The vena portarum turned afide into the inferior cava, nearly 
on a line with the renal veins, and, of courfe, did not go into 
the liver, which was fupplied by an artery. Thefe fingular 
circumftances, befide others of lefs importance, appeared in the 
firft of thefe fubjeéts, which feems to have been about ten 
months old. ‘The bile was not fo acridly nor naufeoufly bitter 
as common bile; in colour it refembled the bile of children. 
Bile fecreted from arterial blood is a moft fingular and unex- 
pected occurrence: it is to be lamented that Mr. A. could 
communicate no knowlege of previous circumftances : but it is 
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by no means clear that they would have given the phyfiologift 
any fatisfaction. 

In the fecond cafe, there was a great deficiency of fmall in- 
teftines. The inteftinal tube was little more than 6 feet, 
whereas it ought, proportionally, to have been 27 feet long. 


[ To be continued. } Bea...s 





Art. XVI. Travels through Arabia, and other Countries in the Eaft, 
performed by M. Niebuhr, now a Captain of Engincers in the 
Service of the King of Denmark. Tranflated into Englith by 
Robert Heron. With Notes by the Tranflator; and illuftrated 
with Engravings and Maps. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Vernor. 
1792. 

A Spirit of curiofity and inquiry feems to have ftimulated 

mankind, during the prefent century, to an uncommon 
degree of adtivity in exploring remote regions of the earth. 

Not only individual travellers, and men of enterprife, have 

contributed to extend our knowlege of the globe, but the go- 

vernments of France, Spain, England, Denmark, and Ruffia, 
have feverally fent out men of abilities, at the public expence, 
on difcoveries and {cientific refearches. 

Indeed fo numerous have been the publications relative to 
the countries defcribed in the volumes before us, fince the 
work firft appeared in German and’ French, that the eager- 
nefs of Englifh readers to be pofleiled of it, and the intereft of 
the information which it contains, muft be confiderably dimi- 
nifhed previoufly to their perufal of Mr. Heron’s tranflation. 

We firft announced this work in our xlviii. vol. p. §82. 
1773, when the rft vol]. appeared in French at Copenhagen in 
4to. The German editions were reviewed in vol. lili. p. 577. 
and vol. Ix. p. 303. Our readers have been already informed, 
that this philofophical voyage was begun on the 4th of Janu- 
ary 1761, by five Danifh travellers, felected as men eminently 
qualified for {uch an expedition, at the expence of the King of 
Denmark. 

The navigators were unfortunately driven back to Elfineur 
by ftormy weather, three feveral times; and they were not 
able to get out of the North Seas till the beginning of April, 
nor to reach Marfeilles till the 14th of May. 

After vifiting Malta, and the Ifland of Tenedos, the tra- 
vellers arrived at Conftantinople, July 30. As the author’s 
account of this city is more clear and inftructive than moft of 
his other topographical delineations, we fhall prefent it to our 


readers, 
‘ Conilantinople is undeniably a city of very confiderable extent: 
tet Kara-Agadich, Galata, Pera, Delma-Bagdiche, &c. ave net to 
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be confidered as fo many fuburbs: They are diftin& cities, divided 
by the Gulf from the capital. Ejué is the only fuburb belonging to 
it. Andif we take in only the city of Conitantinople, and this {ub. 
urb, it is confiderably inferior in extent to either London or Paris. 
IT durft not meafure it geometrically: but, counting my fteps as I 
apalked round it, I found its circumference to be 2600 paces. 

‘+ € Conflantinople appears larger than it really is: for, as the houfes 
rife upon the fides of hills, they prefent themfelves in the form of an 
amphitheatre, and thus appear to {pread over a wide extent of ground. 
‘Towards the fea, however, the city confifts of new houfes, and is re- 
ceiving continual additions. Of late, they have even encroached 
upon the harbour and filled up fome part of it, in order to gain 

round for new buildings. 

<It would be hard to fix the number of the inhabitants : It is 
always fated too high, from a miitake incident to travellers, in efti- 
mating the population of the cities of the Eaft. They regard thofe 
Cities as equally populous, in proportion to their extent, with thofe of 
Europe. But the houfes in the Eaft are low. Perfons in eafy cirs 
cumftances, chufe to have a large area behind their houfes. The 
palaces of the great, with their gardens and feraglios, occupy much 
ground. 

«Jt is not lefs a miftake to judge of the population of thofe cities, 
by the numbers of people who are conftantly bufy in the ftreets. The 
jealoufy of the people of the Eaft renders them unwilling to receive 
perfons with whom they have bufinefs, in their houfes. On this ac- 
count, the artifans work without doors, and fpend the whole day in 
open places. The ftreets are full of joiners, ironmongers, go'd- 
f{miths, jewellers, &c. bufy in the exercife of their feveral trades. 
Thoufands of workmen come in the mornings, work all the day in 
the ftreets of Conftantinople, and return in the evening to their houles 
in the country. If the fame modes of Jife prevailed in Europe, and 
the greater number of the artifans and workmen about our great 
cities lived in the country, thefe would then appear much more popu- 
lous than at prefent. 

« Whatever be its population, Conftantinople exhibits a delightful 
profpect. Its harbour, one of the fineft in the world, is always full 
of veffels. The medley of fuperb mofques and palaces, gardens and 
trees of all forts, which the city difplays, appears remarkably ftriking 
to a ftranger. But within, the arrangement and appearance of the 
city correipond not to its fplendour when feen from a diitance. 
The ftreets are almoft al! narrow, dirty, and irregular ; the houfes 
are of wood, flight, and ill built, and appear more like coops for 
birds than dwellings for men. Of the palaces built of ftone, nothing 
is to be feen but the high walls that furround them. In this city, it 
is equally dangerous to live in ftone and in wooden houfes. In the 
former, one is liable to be buried in ruins, by earthquakes; in the 
latter, to be burnt, by the breaking out of a fire :—Thefe two fpe- 
cies of awful events being equally frequent at Conftantinople. 

‘ The feraglio of the Grand Signior is a vait but very irregular 
edifice. I was not permitted to approach farther into it than the 
oxter cOurt. Dui, what | faw was enough to give me a very high 
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idea of the relt. I could learn nothing concerning this gate (porta) 
of the feraglio, that might ferve to account for the origin of the 
very impro P 'T denomination of Ottoman Porte, which is applied in 
Europe to the Court of the Grand Signior. Aafu, in the ‘Turkith 
language, fignifies both a gate and a palace. but, when they {peak 

tantinople, the palace of the Grand 


of going to the Parte at Coal tantin 


ifir 1s always meant, where all bufinels is traniacted, as well what 


egards the internal regulation of the empire, as the negociations 
a foreign miniiters. 

The city is plentifully fupplied with water, from three Beyts or 
refervoirs, fituated at the diiitance of three German leavucs. A Pe. 
is a refervoir in a valley, into which water is conduded from i 
higher grounds circumjacent, and there confined by a ftrong wall. 
The water colleéted in this manner is conveyed into the town by 
aqueducts, which have been conftructed at a vail expence, in con- 
fequence of the ground being fo unequal. It is not to the Greek em- 
perors that the ‘Turks owe thefe neble werks. Onc of them was 
raifed by Sultan Mahmoud ; and another upon the north five, with the 
branches commu nicating with it, was but lately confiruéted by Sultan 
Muttapha, who was on the threne when | was at Conttantinople. 
As this water cannot be equally diitributed through the whole city, 
on account of the inequality of the ground, water-houfes are etla- 
blifhed in proper places, from which it is ferved out to eve ery perfon 

ratis. Oppolite to the outer gate ef the feraglio, is a houle iplen- 
didly decorated, where perfons paid by the public, prefent water to 
the paflengers, in veffels of gt: copper. 

‘ This capital of a great empire is almoft dcflitute of means of de- 
fence. A double wall, and a ditch nearly filled up, are all its forti- 
fications. The Turks truit for the fecurity of the city to four ‘caitles, 
built upon the two channels which terminate in the fea of Marmora, 
and communicating one of them with the Archipel elago, and the other 
with the Biack Sea. Thofe caftles, known by the name of the Dar- 
danelles, are but of little moment. Sut the channels are fo narrow 
and crooked, that a fleet which were to we Ts to fail up either, 
even with the moft favourable wind, could hardly efcape being funk 
by the difcharge of the batteries. ‘I'he bett mode of aacking Con- 
ftantinople by fea, would be to block up the mouth of tlhe channels, 
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and thus deprive the city of the fupplies of provisions which it receives 
from the Arch ipelago. 

“€ The city of Galata, furrounded with a ftrong wall, and rifing 
upon a mnep height over again Conitantinople, is extremely popu- 
lous. All the European tra ders, and many of the Eaftern Chriftians 
live there. Pera is a fuburb to Galata. In it refide the ambafladors 
of fuch Chriitian powers as fend public minifters to the Porte. The 
deputies which come by turns from Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Ragufa, lodge at Conftantinople. But the T Turks confider not thefe 
deputies as ambaffadors ; nc or yet the Aapu Kiajas, who manage the 


afiairs of the prin ces of Ww alachia, and Moldavia. 

‘The Sultan has many rig -s of pieafure, both in the neighbour. 
hood of the capital, and on the fhores on the channel of the Black 
Sea. But the reigning Sultan gocs no where but to Aara:-Agachkp. 
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the gloomy, folitary, fituation of which fuits the melancholy cont. 
plexion of his mind. He is fuflering the others to fall into ruins : 
He has caufed feveral of them to be pulled down, and the materials 
to be employed in building public baths and mofques. 

« The Greeks have three and twenty churches in Conftantinople, 
and the Armeniaus three; exclufive of thofe which the two nations 
have in the fuburbs. A clergyman refides at Pera, on whom the 
Pope confers the pompous title of Archbifhop, placing him at the 
head of a great many imaginary bifhops. By the laws, no ftrange 
feét is fuffered to build houfes of prayer in the capital. Yet, feveral 
fe&ts hold their meetings there, without being checked by Govern- 
ment *.’ 

From Conftantinople the travellers failed to Rhodes, and 
thence to Alexandria, where they arrived September 26th. 
There are few remains of the ancient magnificence of this 
celebrated city, except the Obeli/e of Cleopatra, the Pillar of 
Pompey, and a Mafque, which, in the time of the Greek Em- 
pire, was a church dedicated to St, Athanafius. Of the trade, 
manners, and felicity of the Alexandrians at prefent, the 


author gives no very favourable account. 

Rofetta was the next place to which they fteered ; and in 
this city they remained but a fhort time before they fet fail for 
Grand Cairo, where they arrived in November, 


‘In this feafon, (fays the author,) when the country is all verdant, 
it is very pleafant to fail up the Nile. A number of villages are fcat- 
tered along each fide of the river. The houfes are indeed low, and 
built of unburnt bricks ; but, intermixed as they are with palm trees, 
and pigeon-houfes of a fingular form, they prefent to the eye of 
the ftranger, an uncommon and pleafing profpect. Near feveral of 
thefe villages are feen large heaps of the ruins of ancient cities. 

‘The navigation of the Nile would be flill more agreeable, were 
it not infeited by pirates. But, when a great number of people are 
on board of a veffel, they keep on their guard; they difcharge a few 
fhots from time to time, to fhew, that they are provided with fire 
arms; this keeps the robbers in awe, and renders the paflage lefs 
dangerous. ‘There is much more danger in truiting to a Reis, or 
matter of a veffel, with whom you are unacquainted, who may favour 
the robbers, and fhare their plunder. Whole villages are faid to fol- 
low this trade; and for this reafon the boats never ftop in their 
neighbourhood. The inhabitants on the banks of the Nile are very 
dexterous in the art of fwimming, which they frequently exercife in 
ftealing from the boats, if not with open force, yet with a degree 
of addrefs and audacity worthy of the moft noted pickpockets.’ 


M. Niebuhr fpeaks of a map of the Delta, which he had 
conitructed with great care: but this has been omitted by the 


— ——----- —_— 


* Our readers wiil find curious information concerning the city of 
Conftantinople in the following volumes of our Review: xv. p. 280. 
xxiv. p. 4. Ixiv. p. 23g. and lxv. p. 461. 
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tranflator, who refers us to that of Mr. Bruce, as more 


complete. 

The inhabitants of Baheira, between Damietta and Gha/a, 
fays our author, 

« Being poor and independent, are to be dreaded equally by land 
and by water. They rob all travellers, without diitinGion. 

* Eeypt feems at prefent quite a defart in comparifon with what it 
was in the days of antiquity.—When, however, we rcfle& on the re- 
volutions which this country has undergone, and upon the length of 
time during which it has been under the dominion of ftrangers ; we 
can no longer be furprized at the decline of tts wealth and population. 
[t has been fuccetlively fubdued by the Perfians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Arabians, and the Turks :—has enjoyed no interval of 

ranquillity and freedom; but has conftantly been oppri fled and pillaged 
by the lieutenants of a diftant lord. Thofe ufurpers and their fervants 
having no other views but to draw as large a revenue as poffible from 
an opulent province, fcarce left the people bare means of fubfiltence. 
Agriculture was ruined by the miferics of the hufbandmen; and the 
cities decayed with its decline. Even at prefent, the population is 
decreafing ; and the peafant, although in a fertile country, is miferably 
poor; for the exaétions of Government, and its officers, leave him 
nothing to lay out in the improvement and culture of his lands ; 
while the cities are falling into ruins, becaufe the fame unhappy re- 
ftraints render it impoflible for the citizens to engage in any lucrative 
undertaking.’ 

In the defcription of the city of Cairo, we have an account 
of a building called AMZouritan, which ¢ is a large hofpital for the 
fick and mad. Thofe of the former clafs are not numerous, con+ 
fidering the extent of the city. The fick were formerly pro- 
vided with every thing that could tend to foothe their’ diftrefs, 
not excepting even mufic. From the infufficiency of the 
funds to fupply fo great an expence, the mufic has been re- 
trenched, but has been fince reftored by the charity of a pri- 
vate perfon :’—perhaps, on a fuppofition that it has healing 
powers. ‘The medicina mufica has often been in favour; it was 
the grand panacea of Afclepiades. We have Pfalmody indeed 
in moft of our hofpitals: but, in Italy, the famous conferva- 
tories, or mufic-fchools, of Naples and Venice were originally 
called hofpitals. We formerly extracted from the Damih edi- 
tion of this work, an account of the mujic of the Eaf?*, in 
which it appears that this art and its profeffion are treated with 
fuch contempt, that it is difficult to account for the honour 
done to mufic by its expen/ive admiffion into the hofpital at 
Cairo. 

The defcription of the AdZizkias or Nilcmeter will probably 
be acceptable to our readers, in addition to the particulars 





* Appendix to vol. lii, p. 58a. 
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which we extracted from Norden, in the rsth vol. of the 
Review, p. 356. 

« Between Mafr-el-atik (or old Cairo) and Gechh, in the middle of 
the Nile, is the ile of Rodda, which formerly communicated with 
thofe two cities by two bridges of boats, that no longer fubfit. In 
the es days of Foftat, the ifland was covered with gardens 
and v ila $ But fince C: we ve as be come the ¢: apres of & Sypt, Matr- 


ri <n ns woe villas. 

« This ifland fhews, at pre fent, nothing remarkable, except, that on 
its fouthern extremity, {lands a wall, which has been built to break 
the force of the current. Upon this extremity flands alfo a mofque, 
in which is the famous Mikkias or Nilome ‘ter. This is well known 
to be a bafon having a communication with the Nile, on the 
middle of which ftands a column that ferves to indicate the height of 
the waters of the river. Norden has given a draught of it, finer 
than the original, which is mouldering fat away 3 for the Turks will 
not lay out the {malle!t expence, even upon the moft neceflary repairs. 

<«] know not whether any perfon has yet meafured the breadth of 
the Nile. Bya geometrical operation, | found it to be 2946 feet. 
Without knowing this meafure, one can form no idea of the aftonifh- 
ing mafs of water which this river carries down, when in its ful] 

eight. 

‘ The D Nile, it is well known, begins every year to rife about the 
middle of June, and continues rifing about 40 or 50 days ; 3 it then 
falls, by degrees, till, in the end of May, next year, it is at the 
loweft. ‘The caufes of its rife are now well known. During the 
hot months of the year, rain falls ev ery day in Habbefch or Abyifiinia, 
and all that rain-water is collected into the Nile, which, from its 
entrance into Egypt, till it reaches the fea, runs through a wide vale. 

‘ It does not rife alike high through all Egypt. I durft not mea- 
fure it near the Mikkias, ‘but, f rom obfervations made at Geefh, | 
faw, that at Cairo the full height is at leaf ft 24 feet above its ordinary 
level. At Roietta and Damietta it is only four feet. But this vait 
difference is not furprifing; for, at Cairo, the Nile being confined 
to one channel, between high banks, mutt neceflarily rife to a much 
greater height than nearer the fea, where it is divided into two 
jitreams, after running over fo much barren ground, and forming fo 
many lakes. The branch upon which Rofe tts ends, | is only 650 
feet Sone ; and that by Damietta, not more than 100. 

« As foon as the Nile begins to rife, all the canals intended to con- 
ey the waters through the country, are thut and cleanfed. They 
are te t fuut, however, til! the river rifes to a certain height, which is 
indicated by the Nilometer in the ifle of Rodda. A Schech attends 
for this purpofe, by the Mikkias, and gives notice, from time to 
rime, of the iting of the river, to a nuin ber of ‘peor perfons who 
wait at Foftat for the information, and run inflantly to publifh it in 
the flreets of Cairo. They return wid day to oftat, at a certain 
hour, to sear from the Schech, how many inches the river has rifen: 
And its rife is every day prochaimed in p ublic, ull it reaches the fixed 
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cht at which the canals are permitted to be unlock red; the ufual 
x. is then paid for the waters, to the Sultan, and a good yea 


expe Aled. 
¢ The canal at Cairo is fir opened, and then, fucceflively, all the other 


ereat canals down to the fea. ‘The inhabitants of no particular diftrict 
dare draw off any part of the water of the Nile, although it has rifen to 
the height that be it fuits the inlands ; ; for this would 1 injure the higher 
erounds: and therefore every b body muit wait till the public order 
be given out. There are laws in E .zypt, which are ftridtly obferved, 
and which determine the ditribution of the Waters, and the time 
when the large and fmall canals are to be opened. 

« Between the dvxe of the canal of Ca ir0, and the Nile, a pillar 

of earth 1s raifed, ne early of the height to which the waters of the 
rivers are expected to rife. This pillar i is called ues, or the bride, 
and ferves as a fort of Nilometer, for the ufe of the common reople. 
When the waters enter the canal, this Srz/e is carried away by the 
current. A like cuftom, which prevailed among the ancient Egypt- 
ians, has fubjectcd them to the imputation of facrificing every year 
a virgin to the Nile.’ 
. The prefent government of Evypt, as far as the author was 
able to inveftigate its Arcana, feems at once defpotic and po- 
pular. A governor is indeed fent from Conftantinople, but 
he is frequently depofed by the inhabitants. The Beys, or 
Princes of different diftrils, are appointed by the Sultan of 
the Turks, * but the Egyptians propofe the candidates, and 
he dares not reject them; his nomination is therefore mere 
ceremony.’ 

‘ The prefent Beys have been almoft all flaves, bought for fifty 
or not more than a hundred fequins.—’The government of this coun- 
try 1s ireqnently dilturbed by infurreftions. Cairo is conflantly con- 
vulfed by cr uel diffentions ; parties are continually jarring ; and the 
Great retain troops to decide their differences by force of arms. 

‘ The mutual jealoufies of the chiefs feem to be the only caufes 
which {till preferve to the Porte the fhadow of authority over this 
country.x—he members of the ariftocracy are all afraid of lofing 
their influence under a refiding fovereign; and therefore agree in op- 
pofing the elevation of any of their own body to the fupreme dignity.’ 

In the author’s chapter on Egyptian agriculture, we have a 
melancholy proof of the degeneracy of the inhabitants of that 
country, whence Greece, an d many of the : creat empires of an- 
tiquity, are fuppoled to have derived the chief part of their 
knowlege and inventions. 

Irrigation, or the art of watering the higher grounds to 
which the overflowing of the Nile does not extend, and incubation, 
or the art of hatching chickens in ovens, by artificial heat, 
are the chief inventions of the modern Egyptians, which feem 
te merit the nated of travellers. 

* I faw no wheeled carriages (fays M. Nicbuhr) in Egypt; every 
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the canal of Cairo was to be cleanfed, a peafant brought two oxen 
drawing a fort of open tray upon the dry ground, and when it was 
filled, led them with it to the bank. Within the city, where the 
bottom of the canal was not dry, the perfons employed in cleanfing 
it, threw duft from the ftreet upon the mire in the canal, and then, 
with their hands, into paniers upon affes, and thus removed it to a 
proper diftance, Such is the boalted induftry of the Egyptians. 

« J have feen neither wind nor water-mill here. A tew large mills 
there are, which are moved by cxen turning a poft that forms the 
axle-tree of a large wheel. The poorer people have only hand-mills to 
grind their corn; and thefe they ufe alfo in breaking the beans with 
which the affes are fed.’ 


The author’s chapter on the Trade of Egypt is curious and 
inftruGive; as are the fubfequent chapters on the Copts and 
Coptic language; on the wild Arabians, or Bedouins, in 
Egypt; on the drefs, diverfions, games, mufic, dancing, pub- 
lic fhews and marriages, of the Egyptians: but from feveral of 
thefe chapters we have given extracts in former volumes of the 


Review already cited. 
The author’s refletions on, rather than defcriptions of, 


Egyptian Antiquities in general, are valuable for their intelli- 
gence dnd good tafte. 

As M. Niebuhr feems to fpeak of the ftupendous Pyramids, 
fo often defcribed, with more moderation and probability than 
moft preceding travellers, we fhall prefent his whole chapter 
on that fubject to our readers: 


‘ OF the antiquities of Egypt, the moft aftonifhing, are, doubt- 
lefs, the Pyramids. The eye, if not pleafed, is at leaft fingularly 
ftrack by the appearance of thofe enormous maffes. 

‘ The three principal pyramids are {een from Cairo ; and every 
ftranger who arrives in that capital ts tempted to approach and ex- 
amine them. We have a number of deicriptions of thefe pyramids 
already, and | fhall not encreafe the number. I fhall only mention 
{ome obfervations in which I am obliged to differ from thofe who have 
gone befu'e me 

‘ The pyramids ftand upon the firft hill between Cairo and the 
weftern bank of the Nile. In going thither from Gee/b, we pafs a 
confiderable arm of that river, over two beautiful bridges, confilting 
each of ten arches. Between the two bridges is a long dyke, of fub- 
fiantial mafon’s work. Several travellers reprefent the bridges as 
works of the ancients. But the Arabic inicriptions upon them, prove 
them to have been built by the Mahometans. 

‘ The travelier is aftonifhed, and feels his imagination in fome mea- 
fure expanded, when he arrives at the foot of thofe prodigious maffes. 
It is trom this circumftance, | fuppofe, that the pyramids are thought 
much higher, on a firit view, than they a&ually are. My firft care 
was to meafure them. ‘This I performed with all the exaétuefs pof- 
fible, pee : a crowd whe peg and troublefome Arabs, by whom I 
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four hundred and forty feet. T was furprifed to find the refult of my 
meafurement fo different from what many other travellers had given 
out to be the height of this pyramid; and was for fome time uneaty 
about communicating it to the public. Upon my return to Europe, 
I found in the Defription of the plains of Heliopolis and Memphis by Mr. 
Fourmont, the following pafflage : «* Lord Charlemont, who arrived 
« in Egypt, while I was there, told me, that he had meafured the 
« height of the foremoft pyramid, and affured me, that it was only 
«¢ four hundred and forty-four feet.”? The agreement of this mea- 
furement with my own, rendered me lefs doubtful of the correctnefs 
of my operations. 

‘ Thofe enormous mafies are built of foft calcareous ftone, of the 
fame nature as the rock on which they ftand. It is prefu:neable, then, 
that all the polifhed ftone has been taken from the fame place, and 
wrought at afmall expence. The fondnefs for the marvellous, there- 
fore, fo common to travellers, has caufed them to magnify the ex- 

ence and Jabour which thofe mountains of hewn ftone mutt have 
coft. With the help of natural philofophy and natural hiftory, won- 
ders of all kinds are reduced to their true value, 

‘ To enhance the high ideas which they hold out, of the moagni- 
ficence of thofe monuments, various writers reprefent the pyramids 
as having been once coated upon the outfide with marble. But, of 
this, I could not, by any pains, difcover the flighteft veltige. Befide 
the third pyramid, indeed, fome pieces of granite are to be feen ; 
but thefe are neither large, nor numerous enough, to afford reafon 
for fuppofing, that even one pyramid could be covered with them. 
Thofe blocks might perhaps ferve as ornaments, and might poffibly 
bear the infcriptions, of which none are, at prefent,’dilcernible on 
the pyramids. 

‘ I entered the foremoft pyramid, and examined the large cham- 
ber, svith the coffer in it, of which all travellers fpeak. Burt I did 
not fee the fecond chamber, which was difcovered immediately after 
our departure, by Mr. Davifon, who had accompanied Mr. Monta- 
gue into Egypt. That chamber is thirty feet above the firft, and as 
large, but not fo lofty in the roof. 

‘ The famous Sphinx is finking ftill deeper in the fand; and a 
great part of the body is already buried. It feems to be formed out 
of the rock upon which the pyramid ftands ; a circumitance which con- 
firms my conjecture concerning the place from which the ftones for 
building the pyramids were quarried. I found the chin of the Sphinx 
to meafure ten feet fix inches in height ; and the whole leneth of the 
countenance nearly eighteen feet. 

‘ The memory of the authors of thefe ftupenduous and fantatftic 
monuments has been loft fome thoufand years fince: the pyramids 
are vifibly decaying, and mutt perifh in their turn ; although, if we 
may judge of the future by the palt, feveral thoufand years mufk 
elapfe before their entire decay.’ 

The author terminates his account of Ecypt by refleG@ions 
on the hieroglyphics; thefe, however, though ingenious and in- 
telligent, leave this myfterious fubje& in the fame inexplicable 
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obfcurity in which it has fo long remained, and, in all proba- 
bility, will for ever remain, ‘The pains taken by M. Niebuhr 
in copying hieroglyphics and ancient inferiptions in Egype 
would furpafs belicf, if they had not been engraved i in the Ger- 
man and French editions of this work. 

After continuing during nearly two years in Egypt, the tra- 
vellers prepared to quit Cairo, and to proceed to Arabia, the chief 
object of their voyage : but, as Chriftians are prohibited from 
travelli ing hiee by land with the caravans for Mecca, they 
with great difficulty ‘formed a {mall caravan of their own, with 
fome private merchants and individuals, and fet off for Suez, 
Aug. 28th, 1762. 

Jn perpetual fear of being plundered by wild Arabs, they 
travelicd through a country abfolutely defart; where, * for the 
fpace of three. and-twenty leagues, neither houles, water, nor 
the finalleft fpot of verdure was to be feen.’ 

Suez is a fmall city which had no exiftence in the end of the 
fifteenth century. It is firft mentioned in the beginning of 
the fixtcenth century, and is therefore to be confidered as a city 
of modern origin. “ihe houfes are mean, and the inhabitants 
few. ‘The ground lying around it is all one bed of rock, 
fiightly covered with fand. Scarcely a plant is to be een any 
where in the neighbourhood. ‘Trees, gardens, meadows, and 
fields, are entirely unknown at Suez. 

On the 6th of September two of the travellers crofled the 
Arabian Gulph, in order to vifit Mount Sinai. Their diffi. 
culties and adventures in this excurfion are amufing ; the 
narrative, however, contributes but little to the topog rapbical 
information which formes travellers have given concerning this 
facred mountain. Jl. Niebuhr tells us, “that he meafured the 
diftances of places, “ counting the fteps of the came!, and 
comparing the number with the time in which they were tra- 
velled, by his watch. 

This 1s the only mention which we recolleét of fuch an ex- 
pedient of menfuration, previoufly to the publication of Major 
Rennel’s ingenious paper in the Philofophical Tranfections 
(vol. 1xxxi.) on the rate of travelling as performed by camels; and 
its application, as a feale, to the purpofes of geography. See Rev. 
New Series, vol. vui. p. §3. 

After viliting Mount Sinai and the convent of St. Catharine, 
two German miles and a half up the mountain, the travellers 
returned to Suez, where they had left two of their companions 
to attend on a third who was ill. They next vifited the moun- 
tain of infcriptions, and an Egyptian burying-ground, with little 
profitin reward for their dangers and fatigues, So far from being 
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able to tranflate the inicriptions which they found, it is not 
yet fettled in what language they have been engraved +. 

OStober roth, the travellers, after many difficulties and de- 
lays, quitted Suez, and fet fail on the Red Sea for Jidda. Here, 
foeaking of the cuftom-houfe dues, the author informs us that 
‘the Englith are particularly favoured, even more than the 
fubjects of the Sultan: they pay only 8 per cent. while others 
pay 12 or 15, and are fuflered to difcharge this in goods; 
whereas all others muft produce money.’ Mr. Bruce’s account 
of the town, trade, cuftoms, and manners of the inhabitants of 
Jidda, is fo much more ample and amufing than that of the author 
before us, that we fhall give no extract from the chapter con- 
cerning that place :—but of Loheia and Mokha, and of the reft 
of Arabia in general, M, Niebuhr’s accounts are fo much more 
fatisfactory, that Mr. Bruce himfelf frequently refers to them. 

« The territory of Loheia, (fays M.Niebuhr,) is arid and barren. 
The harbour is fo indifferent, that even the fmalleit veffels are obliged 
to anchor at a great dillance from the city; and, when the tide is not 
at ebb, laden boats cannot approach near it. —- Several of the houfes 
of Loheia are built of ftone; but the greater part are huts conftructed 
in that fafhion which is common among the Arabs. ‘The walls are of 
mud mixed with dung; and the roof is thatched with a fort of grafs 
which is very common here. Around the walls, within, are (is) a 
range of beds made of itraw, on which, notwithftanding their fim- 
plicity, a perfon may either fit or ly (lie) commodioufly enough.’— 

Of the inhabitants 6 Loheia, the author writes thus: 

‘ From ali that we faw, and from all that befel us in this city, we 
judged the inhabitants to be curious, intelligent, and polithed in their 
manners. All were eager to fee the Europeans, and the wonders 
which they performed. After we had employed a porter, thofe who 
had no other pretext upon which they might obtain admiflion to us, 
pretended to confult our phyfician. One afked him to feel his pulfe, 
and to teil him what medicines or regimen he ftood in need of ; while 
another enquired, how it came that he could not fleep ? 

‘ We had one opportunity of learning their ideas of the benefits 
to be derived from medicine. Mr. Cramer (our phyfician) had given 
a fcribe a vomit, which operated with extreme viulence. The Arabs 
being ftruck at its wonderiul effects, refolved all to take the fame ex- 
cellent remedy; and the reputation of our fricend’s fkill thus became 
very high among them. The Emir Bahr, or infpector of the port, 
fent one day for him; and as he did not go immediately, the Emir 
foon after fent a faddle horfe to our gate. Mr. Cramer, fuppofing that 
this horfe was intended to bear him to the Emir, was going to mount 
him, when he was told, that this was the patient he was to cure. 
We lackily found out another phyfician in our party. Our Swedith 
fervant had ferved among the huffar troops in his native couatry, and 
In that fervice had learned fome knowledge of the difeafes of horfes. 
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He offered to cure the Emir’s horfe, and fucceeded. ‘The cure ren. 
dered him famous; and he was often fent for afterwards to human pa- 
tients. ‘he Arabian phyficians extend their care equally to men and 
horfes, and even to all other creatures. 

¢ When we fhewed our microfcopes to Emir Farhan at the cuftom- 
houfe, the other Arabs were all aftonifhed as well ‘as he, to fee the 
fize of the infects fo much magnified. A fervant, who faw one of 
thofe magnified infeéts, faid that they were the growth of Europe, 
and that thofe of Arabia, were, in cqgnparifon, exceedingly diminu- 
tive. But, nothing furprifed the people of diftin&tion more, than 
‘when they faw through a telefcope, a woman walking; they could 
not conceive how it happened, that although fhe appeared toply-turvy, 
yet her under garments did not turn about her ears, and exclaimed 
repeatedly, Allah Akbar, God is Great. 

‘ The children, obferving that we gathered infects, brought great 
numbers, which they afked us to buy. Thofe who were grown up, 
fhewed alfo many indications of a turn for induitry, which, if pro- 
perly dire&ted and encouraged, might render this people a com- 
mercial nation. 

‘ Two Arabs came, one day, to fee us eat. ‘The one was a 
young nobleman of Sana, who had received a good education ; the 
other a man of fome confequence, from the province of Hachtan, 
where few ftrangers are ever feen, and the greateft fimplicity of 
manners ftill prevails. When we invited them to dine with us, the 
Jatter earneftly replied, <* God preferve me from eating with infidels 
«« who believe not in God.’? When I afked him fome particulars 
concerning his country, he replied, ‘* What is my country to you? 
<< Do you want to conquer it?’? He was aftonifhed at every thing 
he faw, our fpoons, our plates, our forks. He afked fome fimple 
queftions which excited laughter. He then went out in a paffion, 
and his companion from Sana had fome difficulty to perfuade him 
back. When he came back, he faw whole fowls before us, which 
furprifed the fober Arab not a little, as he imagined that we had 
eaten too much before. When, at laft, he faw Mr. Von Haven about 
to carve one of thefe fowls, he ftepped forward, and feized him by 
the arm, faying, with a peevifh tone, ‘* What! wilt thou eat ftill ?” 
He then went out in a rage, and would not return. The young man 
from Sana apologized for him, and begged us to excufe the fimplicity 
of his countryman. 

‘ Mr. Baurenfiend and I fometimes diverted ourfelves with playing 
on the violin, which led fuch as happened to overhear us, to think 
us muficians. A rich merchant fent for us to come with our inftru- 
ments to his houfe. Werefufed, becaufe the Arabs look with con- 
tempt upon muficians by profeffion. The merchant, being old, and 
not able to walk fo far, mounted an afs, and came with two fervants 
fupporting him, to our houfe, in order to gratify his curiofity, by 
feeing and hearing us. Ile was very polite, and affured us, that he 
had no averfion to Chriflians ; for, that a diverfity of religions was 
tolerated by God, the Creator of all. After fome converiation, he 
exprefied a with to fee our vioiins, and bear us play upon them. We 
playcd fome folemn tunes, which are morc to the tafte of Orientals, 
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than our gayer mufic. He feemed to be pleafed, and offered each of 
us half 2 crown at parting. The Arabs refufe no prefents, however 

{mall, and he was not a little furprifed when we declined accepting his 
money ; efpecially as he could not conceive what inducements any 

erfon could have to learn mufic, if not to gain by it. 

« This merchant was one of thofe few who wear their beards dyed 
red; a cuftom which feems to be difapproved by the more judicious 
Arabs. His reafon to us was, that a red beard was handfomer than 
a white one; but others told us, that he had the weaknefs to think to 
conceal his age by this filly difguife. He told us, that he was above 
jeventy years of age ; but his acquaintance affirmed that he was not 
under ninety. We had obferved of the Muffulmans in general, how- 
ever, that they feldom know their own age exatily. They reckon 
by the moft remarkable incidents in their lives, and fay, f was a 
child when fuch an event happened, or when fuch a one was governor 
of the province or city. 

‘ This merchant often afterwards invited us to his houfe, and be- 
came at length fo familiar, as to entertain us with a detail of his ad- 
ventures. If we might believe his ftory, he had enjoyed, one after 
another, near an hundred young and beautiful female flaves, all of 
whom he had fold, given in marriage, or reftored to liberty, after 
keeping them for fome time. He had itill two of thele ; and he would 
die content, he faid, if he could only forget the frailty (infirmities) of 
old age now and then in their company ; he offered to make our 
phy fictan a confiderable prefent, if he could reftore him fo much of 
the vigour of youth, as might quality him for this enjoyment. 
Another merchant, who was fifty years of age, had promifed our 
phyfician an hundred crowns, if he would give him fome remedies 
to fit him for the enjoyment of fome young and beautitul female 
flaves, whom he had in a houfe at Mecea. But he was fo exhaulted 
by exceflive indulgence, that neither Mr. Cramer’s prefcription, nor 
yet thofe o: the furgeons of fome Englith fhips, whom he had before 
confulted, could reftore his genial vigour. 

‘« The women of Lohcia wear large veils in the flreet, which cover 
their countenances fo entirely, that only one of their eyes can be 
difcovered, and that but imperfeétly. Yet they make no di ificulty of 
unveiling before ttrangers, as they pafs, efpecially if they happen to 
think themfelves pretiy, and are fure that they are not obferved by 
any of their countrymen. Mr. Baurentiend made 2 drawing of one 
of thofe females. Her brow, cheeks, and chin, were ornamented 
with black fpots, impreffed into the fkin, and fhe had alfo her eyes 
artificially biackened.’ 

We find frequent complaints of exceffive heat in the author’s 
narrative: but the tranflator gives no thermometrical account 

of its degrees, though he mentions that the philofophers were in 
poffeffion of a thermometer. ‘The latitude of Loheia is 45° 
42°. of Beit el Fakih, 14° 31°. whence M. Niebuhr fet off to 
vifit the coffee mountains: of which he gives the following 
account: 

‘ During my abfence, Mr. Forfkal (the botanift) had not been 
icle upon the hills where the coffec is produced, whither he had gone 
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to prof-cute his botanical refearches. His defeription of that part of 


the country had already induced Mefirs. Cramer and Baurenfiend to 
follow him: Lalfo refolved to join my comrades, that 1 might breathe 
cooler air, and drink better water. ‘he tpace T had to travel was 
only half a day’s jouracy ; and, in the couric of this, I met with 


nothing r¢ markable. 
« | foon came within fight of the fmall town of Hedi, fituate upon 


one of the foremoit eminences. ‘The rcads are very bad: A caufe- 
way was indeed formed by the Turks; but it has been faifered to 
fali away, without receiving any repairs. ty friends, whom I had 
expected to find in this towx, were in the gardens upon the hill. | 
came up with them, afier travelh S| two hours ionger, near Baleofa, 
one of thofe vi!!ages whofe inhabitants fubitt upon the prefts wiich 


their crops of cotice afford. N ane “4 @alCs cr mules canbe ufed here: 
the hills are to be climbed by narrow and iicep paths : : Yet, in com- 
parifon with the parched plains of Pehama, the {cenery ieemed to 
ne charming; as it was covered wh gardens aad plantations of 
coffee- trecs, 

‘ In the “oh eeagparen of Kahiume JT had feen oniy one fmall ba- 
f2ltic hill; but h ere whole mountains were com p oied chivily of thofe 
columns. Bech dstached rocks tormed gran objects in the laad- 


fcape, etpecially where cafcades of water tial to ruth from their 
fummits. “Lhe cafceades, in fuch initances, had the appearance of 


being fupported by rows of artifictal p:llars. Thefe bafaltes are ot 


great utility to the inhabitants : the columns, which are eafily fepa- 
rated, ferve as tteps where the afcent is moit difficuit; and as mate- 
rials for walls to fupport the plantations of coffee-trees, upon the 
ftcep — of the mountains. 

‘ The tree which affords the coffee is well known in Europe ; fo 
that I sie not here defcribe it particularly. The coffee-trees were 
all in flower at Bulgcfa, and exhaled an exquifitely agreeable perfume. 
They are planted upon terraces, in the form of an amphitheatre. 
Mott of them are only watered by the rains that fall; but fome, in- 
deed, from large refervoirs upon the heights ; in which {pring water 
is collected, in order to be {prinkled upon the terraces ; where the 
trees grow fo thick together, that the rays of the fun can hardly 
enter among their branches. We were told, that thofe trees, thus 
artificially watered, yielded ripe fruit twice in the year: but the fruit 
becomes not fully ripe the fecond time: and the coffee of the fecond 
crop is always inferior in quality to that of the firft. 

‘ Stones being more common in this part of the country, than at 
‘Tehama, the honfes, as well of the villages, as thofe which are {cat- 
tered folitarily over the hills, are built of this material. Although 
not to be compared with the houfes in Europe, for commodioufnefs or 
elegance, yet they havea good appearance ; efpecially fuch of them 
as ftand upon the heights, with beautiful cardens, ‘and trees, ar- 
ranged | in the form of an amphitheatre, around them. 

‘« Even at Balgc a, we were greatly above the level of the plain 
abich we had aicended : Yet, fearcely had we climbed half the’af- 
cont to Aujma, where the Dola (Governor) of this diftri& dwells, upon 
tie lofiieit peak of this range of mountains. Euachanting landfcapes 
there meet the eye upon ai des, 
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e pafled the night at Bulgofa. Several of the men of the vil- 
lage came to fee us; and, afier they retired, we had a vilit from 
our hotiefs, with fome young women accompanying her, who were 
all very detirous to fee the Europeans. ‘They feemed lets thy tha 
the women in the cities : their faces were unveiled; and they talked 
freely with us. As the air is frefher and cooler upon thefe hills, the 
women have here a finer and fairer complexion than in the plain. 
Mr. Baureniiend drew a portrait of a young girl who was going to 
draw water, and was dreffed in a (Dirt (thi ift) of linen, chequered biue 
a white. ‘The top and the middle of the rt, as well as the lower 
part of her drawers, were embroidered with needle-work of difer- 
ent colours. 
¢ On the 10th of March, we returned downwards as far as Haale ; 
a place well known to the Europeans ; who come hither from Beit el 
Fakih, to pafs fome time occafionally in this little town, where the 
ar is cool, and the wu ater frefh and pure. It is, however, but ill- 


built, and has nothing etfe of co nfequence, except its trade in coffee, 
which the inhab: canta of the hilis bring down upon certain davs in the 
week. After the duties are paid to the Dola, the coffee is packed up 


and uaneed upon camels, elihcr to Beit el Fakih or diredlly to 
Hodeida. 
‘ We enjoyed a fingular and beautiful profpe& from the houfe of 


y ?° , 


the Sub-Dola at Hadie, and returned in the evening to Deit el Fakih, 
by the fame way by which we had gone, in our journey up the 
Mountains. 

In the travellers’ journey from Lokeia to Mokha, tkei 
fatigues and hardfhips were but ill repaid by gifcoveries of any 
kind; except by correcting the erroneous ideas waich they 
had probably formed of Arabia Felix from its name: for in a 
journey of more than two months, neither antiquities, arts, 
fciences, agriculture, nor any kind of cultivation, except the 
fingle article coflee, appeared in their whole route. So ig- 
norant are the inhabitants of this part of Yemen refpedctiug the 
moft common knowlege of clowns and peafants in Europe, that 
they have apt difeoverce no better method of felling a tree, than 
by burning the root 

M. Niebuhr has aa a detail of the adventures and mif- 
fortunes which happened to him and his companions at Mokha. 
[t was here that thete —e ophical travellers loft the firft of their 
Companions who died during the voyage; this was M. Von 
Haven, whofe department feems to have been Antiquities and 
Oriental literature. 

* He had been ill (fays M. Nicbuhr) at Beit el ‘akih, and became 
much worfe here (at Mokha). After wa king out in the cool of 
the evening, he was tolerably weil thre cugh the night; but the heat 
of the day he was guite unable to bear. At att, he ventured to ly 
for feveral nichts fucceflively upon th eal of the boufe in the oven 
air, and with his face uncovered. On the aight of the 24th of May, 
he caught cold, and was fo ill in the morning, that it was neceflary 
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for two fervants to carry him down into his apartment. His fever 
was become doubly violent, and he was delirious by the evening, He 
then funk into a deep lethargy, and expired in the night. ° 

« He had paid morc attention than any other of us, to oriental [j- 
terature. The public have loft, by his death, fome very interetting 
difcoveries, and fome curious collections of this fort, which he had 
made. 

« The cuftom of interring the dead in a coffin, is unknown in Ara- 
bia. We had one made, however, for our deceafed friend, in order 
to preferve his remains from any accident. ‘The Captain of an Ep. 
glith fhip lent us fix of his failors to bear the body to the European 
burying place. All the Englith in Mokha attended at the funeral ; 
and the obfequies were performed with more decency, and with lef 
interruption, than thofe of a Conful at Cairo, which were difturbed 
by the crowding of the people to witnefs the folemnity, and by the 
robbery of the audacious Bedouins. On this occafion, the Arabs of 
Yemen fhewed themfelves reafonable and humane.’ 


The travellers, quitting Mokha on the 6th of June 1763, 
arrived on the 13th at laces, in their way to Sana, the Capital 
of Arabia Felix. This is a confiderable city, and has a ure 


rifon of 600 men. 

Mohammedans have their faints as well as the Chriftians: 

« The faint who has been affumed as the patron of the city of 
Tacs, (fays our author,) is the famous J/mael Mulk, who, zccording 
to tradition, was once king of this country. His remains are buried 
jn a mofque which bears his name. But none have been permitted 
to approach his tomb, fince once that the faint thought proper to 
perform a miracle which gave diffatisfaction to the rulers. This mar- 
vellous event was related to us with the following circumftances: Two 
beggars had afked charity from the Dola of Taces; but only one of 
thete had tafted of his bounty. The other went, upon this, to the 
tomb of Ifmael Mulk, to implore his aid. If{mael, who, when 
alive, had been very charitable, ftretched his hand out of the tomb, 
and gave the beggar a letter, containing an order on the Dola to pay 
the beggar an hundred crowns. Upon examining this order, with 
the greateft care, it was found that lfmael Mulk had written it with 
his own hand, and fealed it with his feal. The governor could 
not refufe payment; but, to avoid all fubfequent trouble frem fuch 
bills of exchange, he had a wall built, inclofing the tomb.’ 


At Jerim, a fmall town, about fifty miles from Taces, the 
travellers had the misfortune to Jofe their companion, M. Forf- 
kal, the botanift. “The curious circumftances of his death and 
burial are related in a fhort but interefting chapter. 

On July 16th they arrived at Sana, the capital of Yemen: 
here we have an entertaining account of their reception; of the 
audience granted to them by the Imam; of their vifit to the 
Vizier, Fakih Achmed; with a defcription of the city of Sana 
and its environs; pomp of the |mam’s return from the mofque, 
audience of leave, and departure from Sana, 
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They now returned to Mokha by a different route from that 


by which they had travelled to Sana. 

« On our way (fays M. Niebuhr) we met a wandering family, the 
frit of this character that 1 fawin Yemen. They had no tents, but 
lived under trees with their affes, fheep, dogs, and fowls. I forgot 
to afk the name of this horde. But their mode of life is perfectly 
like that of our European gypfies. They are confined to no place, 
but go about the villages begging and ftealing; and the poor peafants 
often give them fomcthing voluntarily, to remove them from their 
neighbourhood. A young girl of this company came to afk alms 
from us: Her face was uncovered.’ 

After defcribing the city of Mokha, which is built on a 
very dry and barren fituation, and is ill fortified, we have a 
circumftantial account of its trade: but for this we muft refer 
to the end of the firft volume, where it is inferted. 


[To be continued in our next Review. |} DrB....y: 

















Art. XVII. 4 Narrative of the Campaign in India, which termi- 
nated the War with Tippoo Sultan, in 1792. With Maps and 
Plans illuftrative of the Subject, and a View of Seringapatam. By 
Major Dirom, Deputy Adjutant General of his Majeity’s Forces 
in India. 4to. pp. 296. I]. 1s. Boards. Faden, &c. 1793. 


THs volume contains a very diftin@ and amufing detail of the 
operations which clofed the late Indian war ; and the prin- 

cipal events of which appeared from time to time in the pub- 

lic prints, and muft be frefh in the memories of moft readers. 

The intelligent author informs us that the drawing up of the 
narrative occupied his leifure during the voyage home from 
India; and furely he could not have found a more profitable 
method of beguiling the tedious time during fuch a period of 
ina@tive confinement, nor a fituation more abftracted from in- 
terruption than inthe feclufion of a cabin. It was an intereft- 
ing profefional undertaking to record the circumftances at- 
tending tranfactions in which he was perfonally engaged. Se- 
veral officers, paflengers in the fame fhip, contributed their 
fhares of information ; and his labours may be eminently ufe- 
ful to officers who may be called into future fervice in the fame 
climate and among the fame people. 

In his introduction, the Major prefaces his narrative with a 
fucciné& retrof{pect of the two prior campaigns of the war with 
Tippoo Sultan ; and though the events of the third, which 
ended in the peace concluded under the walls of Seringapa- 
tam, may be too recent to intereft the prefent reader, beyond 
what the mifcellaneous circumftances attending them may af- 
ford, yet many of thefe facts have a novelty in them which the 
details of European warfare do not furnith, 

The 
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The unwieldy appendages to an army are cumbrous enough 
any where: but in the Eaft they rife to an amount that muft be 
as frightful to any territory which they vifit, as a fwarm of lo- 
— which may be gathered from the following account: 


The followers of an army in India, on being reckoned at four 
times the number of ight ng men, will appear to be a moderate efii- 
mate, on confidering the pa articular circumftances and cuftoms of the 
country. 

The number of black people employed in the public departments 
is immenfe, particularly in charge of the cattle that carry the fupplies for 
the army, for which is required at the rate of one man for every two 
or three bullocks. ‘This article, inc! poding. the public and private 

cattle of the confederate armies, eer of their brinjarries, the whole 
probably amounting to near halfa million of cattle, may be reckoned 
to wey into the field cue hundred thoufand followers. ‘Yhe elephants, 

f which there were feveral hundred, and the camels feveral thou- 
arid; had alfo many attendants; and every horie in the cavalry and 
in the army, befide the trooper or rider, a ro attendants, one 
who cleans and takes care of j bim, called the horfe keeper, and the 
other the grafs cutter, who provides his forage; and a number of 
bullocks with drivers, is, be tides, required ng carry grain for the 
horfes. ‘The palanquin and cooly bearers, for the conveyance of the 
fick, are alfoa numerous clafs of followers. 

‘ Field officers, including the people who carry or have been - of 
their baggage, cannot have lefs denis forty, capt 2ins feventy, and 
fubalterns rez fervants. The foldiers have alfo their et par. 
ticularly a cook to every meis; and the Sepoys, moit of whom are 
married, have many mf. ieiele as well as of the followers, their fae 
milies with them in ca 

‘The bazar people, ‘et merchants, and their fervante, are alfo 
very numerous; nor are the adventurers few who accompany an 

army, with no other view than to plunder in the enemy’s country ; 
and even they, far from being a nuifance, fearch for and di ig up the 
pits of grain in the fields and villages, which would otherwife re- 
main undifcovered, and bring in numbers of cattle that could by no 
ther means be collected in the country. 

‘ Early in the war, many of the Sepoys were prevailed upon to 
fend back their families, and other arrangements were made for re- 
ducing the number of followers ; but thofe mcafures tended to create 
Cefertion, and to increafe diftrefs. In fhort, no man will carry his 
family to camp, who does not find his convenience and advantage in 
doing fo; no perfon will pay for fervants he does not want, nor > will 
followers attend an army without pay, who do not earn a Itving, 
which they can only do by contributing to its fupport. There are no 
towns to be depended — for fupplies ; and an army in India, not 
only carries with it moit of the means of its fubfiftence for feveral 
months, but alfo a variety of neceflarics, which are expofed daily in 
the bazars like merchants in a fair: a fcene altogether refembling 
more the emigration of a nation guarded by 1 its troops, than the 
march of an army, fitted out merely with the intention to fubdue aa 


enemy.’ 
When 

















model, ventures into the field, it is fortunate for it not to be 
oppofed by a vigilant enemy actuated by the tactics of General 
Lloyd! Among other peculiarities in !ndian warfare, we have 
adopted the practice of employing the ftrong and bulky elephant, 
though we avail ourfelves of his powers more profitably than is 
ufually done by our Oriental enemies. We have heard much of 
the great number of bullocks requifite for the army, to draw the 
artillery; we now, it feems, have found out the advantage of 
fhortening the line of draught, by yoking them four abreaft, 
inftead of two: but above all, the ufe of the fagacious ele- 
phants, (rarely employed by us in former wars,) who, march- 
ing behind the heavieft cannon, are always ready to fhove them 
on, and help them over every difficulty, has proved of fuch 
evident and effential advantage, that they willin future be con- 
fidered as of the firft confequence in all operations that require 


a train of heavy artillery. 

‘ The great objection to elephants being employed with the army, 
was the difficulty of their fubfiftence, as it was fuppofed they could 
not live without a very large daily allowance of rice. This idea, 
which their keepers are interefted and careful to inculcate, neceflity 
and experience have fet afide. ‘The elephant is not only the mot 
powerful and moft ufeful, but one of the moft hardy animals that can 
be employed with an army. He carries a load equal to fixteen bul- 
locks, and without rifk of lofs or damage on the march. He fubfifts 
upen the leaves or {mall branches of trees, on the fugar cane or the 
plantain tree: in fhort he lives upon forage which horfes and bullocks 
do not eat; any kind of grain will fupport him, and he will work as 
Jong without grain as any other animal. The lofs of elephants, al- 
though they had their full fhare of hardfhip and fatigue, was incon- 
fiderable in proportion to that of cattle ; and far from being an incum- 
brance, or an expedient of neceflity to fupply the want of bullocks, 
they will hereafter be confidered as the firft, and moft effential clafs of 
_ that ought to be provided for the carriage of an Indian army.’ 

» 113. 

Having thus exhibited the equipage of the Britifh army, as 
defcribed by an officer who was in it, we will juft take a glance 
at the camp of its auxiliaries : 

‘The Mahratta camp was at the diitance of about fix miles from 
Ours, and on approaching it, had the appearance of a large irregular 
town; tor the chiefs pitch their ftandards, and take up their ground 
around their general, without order; and their tents being of all fizes, 
and of many different colours, at a diftance refemble houfes rather 
thancanvas. The ftreets too, of their camp, crofling and winding in 
every direction, difplay a variety of merchandize, as in a great fair. 
There are fhroffs [bankers], jewellers, {miths, mechanics, and people 
af every trade and defcription, as bufily employed in their occupa- 
tions, and attending as mmuic.y to their interefls, as if they were in 
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When an army, increafed to the extent of this immenfe 
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Poonah, and at peace. The Bombay detachment, advanced always 
at fome diftance in their front, ferved as a piquet to their camp; 
and they had fome outpofts of their own, eftablifhed more with a view 
to cover the fupplics coming into their army, than to guard againtt a 
furprize from the enemy. 

‘ The park of artillery where all their guns are collected, made an 
extraordinary appearance. The gun carriages, in which they truft to 
the folidity of the timber, and ufe but little iron in their conftruétion, 
are clumfy beyond belief; particularly the wheels, which are low, and 
formed of large folid pieces of wood united. ‘The guns are ofall forts 
and dimenfions; and having the names of their gods given to them, 
are painted in the molt fantaftic manner; and many of them, held in 
efteem for the fervices they are faid to have already performed for the 
ftate, cannot now be difpenfed with, although in every refpect unfit 
for ufe. Were the guns even ferviceable, the fmall fupply of am- 
munition with which they are provided has always effectually prevented 
the Mahratta artillery from being formidable to their enemies. 

¢ The Mahratta infantry, which formed part of the retinue that 
attended the chiefs at the conference, is compofed of black Chriftians, 
and defpicable poor wretches of the loweft caft, uniform in nothing 
but the bad ftate of their mufquets, none of which are either clean or 
complete; and few are provided with either ammunition or accoutre- 
ments. They are commanded by 4a/f-caft * people of Portugueze and 
French extraction, who draw off the attention of {pectators from the 
bad clothing of their men, by the profufion of antiquated lace beftowed 
on their own; and if there happen to be a few Europeans among the 
officers and men, which is fometimes the cafe, they execrate the fer- 
vice, and deplore their fate. 

« The Mahrattas do not appear to treat their infantry with more 
refpect than they deferve, as they ride through them without any 
ceremony on the march, and on all occafions evidently confider them 
as foreigners, and a very inferior clafs of people and troops. Indeed 
the attention of the Mahirattas is direéted entirely to their horfes and 
bazars, thofe being the only objects which immediately affeét their 
intereft. On a marching day, the guns and the infantry move off 
foon after day-light, but rarely together; the bazars and baggage 
move nearly about the fame time, as foon as they can be packed up 
and gotready. The guns and tumbrels, fufficiently unweildy without 
further burden, are fo heaped with ftores and baggage, that there 
does not feem to be any idea of its ever being neceflary to prepare for 
action onthe march. As there are no pioneers attached to the Mah- 
ratta artillery to repair the roads, this deficiency is compenfated by 
an additional number of cattle, there being fometimes a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty bullocks, in a ftring of pairs, to one gun: the 
drivers, who are very expert, fit on the yokes, and pafs over every 
impediment, commonly at a trot. he chiefs remain upon the 
ground, without tents, fmoking their hookas, till the artillery and bag- 
gage have got on fome miles; they then follow, each purfuing his 





* Half-caft, a mixed race, between Europeans and natives of the 
country, 
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own route, attended by his principal people; while the inferiors dif- 


perfe, to forage and plunder over the country.’ 
A review of the Britifh troops, by the chiefs of the native 
forces, is ftill more characteriftic of each: 


« The army of the Soubah or Nizam, having encamped with the 
Mahrattas, a few miles in the rear of the Engliih army, Lord Corn- 
wallis went to pay a vifit tothe Prince, and invited his Highnefs, and 
Hurry Punt*, to fee the Britith troops under arms on the following 
day. 

: On the 31ft of January the line was ordered to be drawn out at 
noon for the reception of the Eaftern chiefs, when Lord Cornwallis 
and General Medows went to meet them on the right of the encamp- 
ment. 

‘ Great pains had been taken to explain to the Prince and Chiefs 
the neceflity of their coming at the time appointed; and in order to 
make the compliment fatisfactory to them, who were more defirous of 
being feen by our army in all their ftate, than of feeing the troops to 
advantage, it was agreed that they fhould come on their elephants. 

‘« The Chiefs, notwithftanding all that had been faid to them on 
the fubje&t of punétuality, did not approach the right of the line till 
near three o’clock. 

‘ The camp was pitched in a valley clofe to Hooleadroog, and, from 
the nature of the ground, could not be in one ftraight line, but was 
formed on three fides of a fquare, with a confiderable interval on ac- 
count of broken ground between the divifions, which were thus en- 
camped each with a different front. 

‘ The referve, confifting of the cavalry, with a brigade of in- 
fantry in the centre, formed the divifion on the right of the line, and 
the two wings of the infantry formed the two divifions of the encamp- 
ment; the battering train being in the centre of the left wing front- 
ing Hooleadroog. The extent of the line, including the breaks 
between the divifions, was above four miles. 

‘ The Prince, the Minifter, Hurry Punt, and the tributary Nabobs 
of Cuddapu and Canoul, who had accompanied Secunder Jau from 
Hyderabad, were on elephants richly caparifoned, attended by a 
numerous fuit of their beft horfe, and preceded by their Chubdars ¢, 
who call out their titles; furrounded, in fhort, by an immenfe noify 
multitude. 

‘ The Prince was in front, attended by Sir John Kennaway ona 
howdered [canopied ] elephant, near enough to anfwer fuch queftions as 
might be afked by his Highnefs refpeéting the troops. On his reaching 
the right of the line, a falute of 21 guns was fired from the park, while 
the cavalry, with drawn {words and trumpets founding, received him 
with due honours as he pafled their front. He returned the officers’ 

falute, and looked attentively at the troops. The 1gth dragoons, of 


——— _— 





* This perfonage is a Bramin of the firit order, and of great con- 
fequence in the Mahratta ftate. 

t Officers, attendant ona Prince, &c. diftinguifhed by carrying a 
filver itaff. ; 
Hhz which 
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which they had all heard, attracted their particular notice as they 
paffed through the corps of the referve. , 

»* Having feen a regiment of Europeans, befide the dragoons in 
the firft divifion, the chiefs were not a little furprized to find a brigade 
of three regiments on proceeding a little farther in the centre of the 
fecond divifion. They had paffed the Sepoys at rather a quick pace, 
buc went very flow oppefite to the European corps, and feemed much 
ftruck with their appearance. The troops, all in new cloathing, their 
arms and accoutrements bright and glittering in the fun, and them. 
felves as well drefled as they could have been for a review in time of 
peace; all order and filence, nothing heard or feen but the uniform 
found and motion in prefenting their arms, accompanied by the drums 
and mufic of the corps, chequered and feparated by the parties of 
artillery extended at the drag-ropes of their guns: the fight was 
beauiiful even to thofe accuttomed to military parade; while the con- 
traft was no lefs ftriking between the good fenfe of our generals on 
horfeback, and the abfurd ftate of the chiefs looking down from their 
elephants, than between the filence and order of our troops, and the 
noife and irregularity of the mob that accompanied the Eaftern Po- 
tentates. 

« After pafling the right wing, the road leading through fome 
wood and broken ground, the Chiefs, on afcending a height, were not 
a little aftonifhed to difcover a ftill ftronger line than the two they had 
paffed, and which, in this fituation, they could fee at once through 
its whole extent. But for the battering train, which occupied a milé 
in the centre of this divifion, at which they looked with wonder ; but 
for the difference of the drefs and mufic of the Highland regiments in 
the 2d European brigade, and the ftriking difference of fize and drefs 
between the Bengal Sepoys on the right, and the Coaft Sepoys which 
they now faw in the left wing; but for thefe diftinétions which they 
remarked, fuch was the extent of ground which the army covered, 
and the apparent magnitude of its numbers, that the Chiefs might 
have imagined a part of the fame troops were only fhewn again upon 
other ground; an expedient not unufual among themfelves whenever 
they have it in view to imprefs ftrangers with a falfe idea of the 
ftrength of their forces. 

« jt was five o’clock before the Chiefs reached the left of the line, 
when having exprefled themfelves highly gratified with all they had 
feen, they accompanicd Lord Cornwallis to his tents. After a fhort 
vifit, and fixing the time and order of their march for the following 
day, they returned, about funfet, to their own camps.’ 


Oriental pride, we imagine, muft have felt fome degree of 
mortification when the Chiefs returned to their own troops, 
after witnefling the military order of the Britifh camp. Superi- 
ority of difcipline is indeed the only circumftance which has 
given us an influence among the Eaftern powers; and the 
lofs of this advantage is little to be apprehended, while a dif- 
cordance of interefts keeps them difurited; and while an here- 
ditary fuperftitious ftamp of barbarous effeminacy excludes the 
improvements 
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improvements of reafon and knowlege. my, ufe of this 
influence juftify the acquifition of it!—-Major Dirom obferves: 

« Jt was under the operation of a fyftem fo well calculated for the 
maintenance of diftant provinces in times of danger, that the forces 
of our eftablifhments in India were for the firft time called forth and 
led on by the Governor General; ably feconded by the exertions of 
the Governors of the two other prefidencies, and fapported by diftin- 
guifhed zeal and merit in the officers and troops which catty thofe 
armies. Thus a hope was realized, which, though fometimes in- 
dulged, was confidered rather as chimerical at the commencement of 
the war; namely, that the three Governors would meet with the 
forces of their refpettive prefidencies at Scringapatam: and not only 
did this event take place, but the native powers onthe peninfula were 
brought forward to witnefs and affift in the fubjugation of the com- 
mon enemy.’ 

The refult of the united operations, which reduced bh ye to 
relinquifh half his dominions to the powers allied againft him, 
and which muft circumfcribe his future ability to injure his 
neighbours, is univerfally known; the expected advantages are 


thus briefly epitomized: 

‘ Finally, this war has vindicated the honour of the nation; has 

iven the additional poffeffions and fecurity to the fettlements in In- 
dia which they required; has effeéted the wifhed-for balance among 
the native powers on the peninfula; has beyond all former example 
raifed the character of the Britifh arms in India; and has afforded an 
inftance of good faith in alliance, and moderation in conquett, fo emi- 
nent, as ought to conftitute the Englifh the arbiters of powers, worthy 
of holding the fword and {cales of juftice in the Eaft.’ 

All this may be very true according to prefent circum- 
ftances: but does not Major Dirom prefume on a permanency 
of political interefts in India, which is rarely to be found even 
in Europe? 

The volume clofes with a copy of the definitive treaty con- 
cluded with Tippoo in March 1792; and fome other curious 
{tate papers.—On the whole, we cannot finifh this article 
without thanking Major Dirom for the information and enter- 
tainment which his very refpeCtable publication has afforded 
us. 

With regard to the engravings, their accuracy muft, by us, 
be taken for granted. They certainly are, exclufively of their 


utility, a confiderable embellifhment to the work. N 








Art. XVIII. Poems. By Lady Burrell. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s, 
Boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 1793. 

HE Mufes of the prefent day feem too much inclined to 

offer found for fenfe, to adopt the tinfel of poetry for the 
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yold, and to facrifice to Obfcurity as the great parent of 

UBLIMITY. So much, indeed, has this mode of compofition 
prevailed, that, had we not been fully fatisfied that authors 
were ferious, we fhould have viewed their rhiming lucubrations 
as intended for burlefque. Difappointed have we too often been; 
and we have confequently exclaimed from our Ariftarchal 
chair, ** Tragicus boatus!—vox et preterea nihil.” We do not 
mean to involve in this cenfure the poems of Lady Burrell, 
which are poffeffed of perfpicuity, eafe, and vivacity. We 
confefs that we have perufed fome of them feveral times, and 
are pleafed to recolleé? them; a circumftance which confers 
fame, if the aflertion of Monfieur Malherbe be true, gue /g 
pierre de touche des beaux vers etoit quand on les apprenut par 
ca@ur. 

The firft poem in this collection is * Ellen Irvine,’ taken 
from a ftory in Mr. Pennant’s Tour through Scotland, where- 
in he fays, ** Her tomb and her lover’s is now in Kirkconnel 
church-yard, with this fimple infcription, Hie jacet Adam Flem- 
ing, and a crofs and fword engraved on it.” 

The poem is fomewhat in the Scottifh dialeé, and is verfified 
with fimplicity and elegance. We fhall felect a few ftanzas 
from the beginning: 

« The morrowe graie did o’er the hills appeere, 
_ The lyttel byrds yfang fra everie {praye: 
Tt was the plefaunt feafoun of the yeere, 
When Nature is mott beutiful! and gaie: 
Tt was when Averill clad the trees wi grene, 
And ftraw’d her primrofys o’er mead and dale, 
When eke the daifie ’mong the graffle was fene, 
And airly herfdmen wander thro’ the vale: 
It was when everie greve was f{preynt wi dewe 
That Edgar left hys bedd, and faught the wode; 
Edgar! a lordinge, chief among the fewe 
Of high eltate, yet valourous and gode, 
Befide the Kirtle’s flourie banks he rov’d, 
Benethe the covert of the fragraunt fhade, 
(For moche was Edgar’s foul wi pleafure mov’d, 
To fee the workes of Nature’s honde difplaied ;) 
But grones deep fetch’d, and lab’ring fra the harte, 
Big wi’ the founde of paine, affail’d his eare; 
The voice he followes, ready to imparte 
His generous ayde, infenfible to feere! 
Jufte in the centre of a lyttel woode, 
Shrouded by Nature’s charitable yloome, 
Conceal’d from publick obfervatione, ftoode, 
Of marbre, (unadourn’d by wordes,) a toombe. 
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Atour its bafe the deadlie nightthade fprang, 
And there the melancholy cyprefs grewe, 

Upon whofe boughes the robin redbreite fang, 
And o’er whofe heade the bodinge raven flewe. 


Athwart the toombe, immerfed in anguifh, hung 
He, fra whofe bufom burfte fic heavie figghes; 
He feem’d a comelie {wayne, baith faire and young, 

And teeres defcended fra hys downcait eyes. 


Sable hys vefture, and hys flewinge haire 
Fell o’er hys fhoulders, wi difhevell’d grace; 
Majeftic pryde was in hys manilie aire, 
But pale defpayre was peinted on his face.— 
(Sik have I feene, methinks, a blyghted tree 
Some feint appearance of itlelf retain ; 
The ftem pretervinge all its dignitie, 
The wither’d branches droopinge tow’rds the plaine.)’ 


The addrefs to Kenwood, the feat of the late Earl of Manf- 


field, is a pretty poetical tribute to friendfhip: 


‘ Ye happy fcenes! by tafte improv’d, 
By all the friends of virtue lov’d, 

Who reverence Mansfield’s name: 
Whillt wifdom, learning, worth, receives 
‘I'hat praife the mind difcerning géves, 

Thy groves will merit fame. 

For oft by yon pellucid ftream, 
The great infpirer of my theme 
Has been obferv’d to ftray. 
There pour’d inftruétion on the ear, 
Or mourn’d with thofe who penfive were, 
Or laugh’d among the gay. 
His brow was never feen to frown, 
Save when fuch glaring deeds were known, 

As wore a fraudful dye. 

Then did the wretch, appal’d with fear, 
Behold him as a Judge fevere, 
And dread his piercing eye. 
He temper’d dignity with eafe, 
Knew how to awe, and how to pleafe, 

How blend refpe& with love ; 

He cheer’d the timid with a {mile, 
The fad could of their cares beguile, 

The guilty wou’d reprove. 

Again he feeks yon tranquil fhades— 
Ah haiten, ye Adnian maids! 

And tune the lyric ftring, 
With founds harmonious footh his ear ;— 
Ye flowers! with gayer tints appear, 

Ye birds more iweetly fing! 

Hih4 
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Yet vain is all the bloom of fpring, 
In vain the choral warblers fing 
To thofe with pain oppreft. 
Hear then, oh! hear the mufe’s prayer! 
Hygceia! hafte to meet him there, 
And Jong remain his gueft.’ 


The epiftle from Elvira to her Jover is tender and intereft- 
ing. lhe lady feems to have /ooked at Ovid, as well as at Pope 
and the plaintive Hammond ; the latter of whom, in {pite of 
the illiberal cenfure of the late Dr. Johnfon, will be quoted as 
a model of poetic eafe and fimplicity.—Be it however remem- 
bered, that we do not allude to a// the ftanzas of Hammond; 
who, in his imitations of Tibullus, by an injudicious intro- 
duction of a meafure of Roman and Britifh cuftoms, has de- 
ftroyed the intended effect. 

he Field Moufe, in the fecond volume, may be given as 

another pleafing fpecimen: 
¢ A Moufe, the fleekeft of the train 
That eyer ftole the farmer’s grain, 
Grew tir’d of acorns, wheat, and peafe, 
And long’d to feed on favoury cheefe. 
A travell’d fir, a moufe of {pirit, 
Endow’d with wit, but little merit, 
In evil hour a vifit paid, 
And turn’d his inexperienc’d head 
With ftories of I know not what! 
The comforts of the fhepherd’s cot, 
The plenty of the farmer’s barn, 
And granarics replete with corn; 
But ‘moft the luxury and wafte 
Of houfes own’d by men of tafte, 
Where a man-cook confumes the meat, 
Yet leaves enough for Mice to eat, 
And in whofe pantry, cheefe and ham 
Invite a colony to cram. 


The longing moufe the ftory hears, 
He feels alternate hopes and fears, 
His friend’s advice he dares purfue, 
And bids his rural friends adieu. 


When night her fable curtain fpread, 
And all was filent as the dead, 
Our hero'crept along the way 
His friend had pointed out by day, 
And entering at the cellar door, 
Afcended to the pantry floor. 
Behind a table there he lies, 
And-thinks himfelf fecure and wife : 
At morn a plenteous fcene appears, 
Enough to ferve him many years; 
(The 
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(The reliques of a fumptuous dinner 
Are tempting to a young beginner;) 
He peeps, and thinks he may come out 
To talte a bit, and look about; 

No foe appears, and bolder grown, 
He {wears the treafure is his own; 
Then fallying forth in open day, 
Eats all that comes into his way. 

But foon the greafy coox is feen— 
The moufe looks pitiful and mean; 
Scouts from the dreffer in a friglit, 
Yet does not ’fcape his watchful! fight. 
The gnaw’d remains of viands rare 
Are taken from the thelf with care, 
And in their place a TRaP is fet, 
To make the thief repay the debt. 
The moufe at evening dares to peep, 
And thinks his foe is faft afleep, 
The favoury cheefe his fancy draws 
Within the Trap’s unfeeling jaws, 
He finds too Jate his error there, 
And dies upon the fatal {nare : 

(A martyr unto bad advice; 

A leffon to imprudent mice, 

Who, difcontented with their home, 
To gayer fcenes defire to roam.)’ 

Such are the fpecimens of Lady Burrell’s poetical talents ; 
which, we will venture to fay, do honour to her pen. Some 
of the lines, it muft be confefled, are too profaic to be called 
poetical: but, as they are poffibly attempts at fimplicity, (for 
Lady B. has, in a number of places, difcovered powers of 
energy,) what critic can be fo faftidious, and fo deftitute of 
tafte, as not to forgive the failure? Ubi plura nitent, non ego 
paucis offendar maculis, is a maxim with Horace, and mutt ever 
be with the Monthly Reviewers. Lady Burrell has alfo at- 
tempted the /udicrous and the /fatirical, not without fuccefs ; 
and, in feveral fketches from Nature, fhe has fhewn herfelf a 


poetical Teniers. Wolc. 
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Art. XIX. A Tranflation of all the Pythian, Nemean, and Ifthmian 
Odes of Pindar, except the Fourth and Fifth Pythian Odes, and 
thofe which have been tranflated by the late Gilbert Weit, i.iq. By 
the Rev. James Banifter. 8vo. pp.244. §s. Boards. Wilkic, &c. 


TH merits and demerits cf the old Theban Bard have 

"formed a frequent fubjeét of literary con ention. Elian, 
with much folemnity, informs us that Pindar, when a child, 
being turned out of doors and lett to ftarve by his unnatural 
parents, a {warm of bees, confcious of his future {weetnefs, 
rs and 
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and actuated by a congeniality of difpofition, fupported the in. 
fant poet with their honey. 

Philoftratus, who pretendcd to know more of this important 
matter than A¢lian, infifts that the child was in his cradle when 
the bees alighted on his lips, exhibiting an undoubted prefage 
of future celebrity in fong; a prefage, however, not confined 
to Pindar alone, as it has been as ftrongly authenticated that 
Plato and others were paid the very identical compliment. 

Some moderns, attempting and wifhing to tarnifh his poetical 
crown, fulpect the fact; concluding it to be all a fable, in. 
vented by fome idle enthufiaft, who was incapable of diftin- 
guifhing between fenfe and found, noife and fublimity, the 
bold thunder and the rumbling wheel-barrow. So momentous 
a queftion is not at prefent to be decided even by us grey- 
beards; incompetent, therefore, tantas componere lites, we waive 
the diicuffion, and proceed to Mr. Baniiter’s tranflation; a 
work which we think he has executed with fidelity and ele- 
gance. We fhall produce an example, by an extract from the 
fecond Pythian Ode:—* STRopHE I. 

« Cities of Syracufe, the lov’d abode 
Of thund’ring Mars, the warrior’s god! 
The fruitful nurfe of generous tteeds, 
And youths, whom love of glory warms, 
Whote fouls delight in feats of arms, 
And high hercic deeds! 

From Thebes proud walls, to you I bring 
The fweetly-foundmg lyric ftring ; 

The glorious fubje& of my fong, 

The rapid charict, borne along 

By courfer’s fwift, beneath whofe bound, 
Groaning heaves the trembling ground, 
And Hiero, fkilful to obtain 

‘The viétor’s prize on Pythia’s plain. 
Ortygia glories in the crown, 

Which on her ifle refuigent beams 

The fplendor of deferv’d renown, 

For chafte Diana in thy ftreams 


ay i Delights to bathe, ad there her temple ftands : 


Without her aid, in vain with fkilful hands 
Would men attempt th’ unmanag’d fteeds to train, 
And guide them grac’d with trappings o’er the plain.’ 
In this ftrophe, Mr. B. has an uncouth line, by means of 
an expletive monofyllable, which might be altered for the better: 
‘ Delights to bathe, azd there her temple ftands.’ 


¢ ANTISTROPHE I. 
‘ For thou, bright goddefs, fkill’d to trace 
The windings of the woodland chace, ° 
And Hermes who o’er games prefides, 
Around the vitor H7ero’s head, 
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Refulgent beams of glory thed, 

When to the chariot’s polifh’d fides, 
Obedient to the reins, he join’d the force 
Of the fleet and generous horfe, 

Invoking oft with ardent prayers, 

The god, whofe arm the trident bears; 
The awful majefty of kings to raife, 

And give to virtue deathlefs praife ; 
Bards of every age and clime, 

For this have fram’d the verfe {ublime: 
In ftrains fonorous, poets vie 

Thy fame, O Cynyras, to fing; 

‘The woods, and echoing vales reply, 
Proud to applaud the Cyprian King, 

His {ubjects glory, and by all approv’d, 
And by Apollo dearly lov’d; 

Apollo, graceful with his golden hair, 
The favourite too of Venus, heavenly fair. 


*« Epope I. 


« Impell’d to this by heav’n-born gratitude, 
With eyes of kindnefs to behold the good; 
Sweetly Hicro in thy ears, 

Sounds the Locrian virgins’ voice, 

When to Heaven they pour their prayers, 

And in thy glorious atts rejoice ; 

Preferv’d by thee from dire alarms, 

From the fierce victor’s power, and dreadful din of arms. 
Tis faid, that in the dark abodes, 

Ixion, whilft with horrid found, 

‘Turns the giddy wheel around, 

Commanded by the avenging gods 
Exclaims—Let gratitude infpire 

Each worthy breaft; with liberal hand reward 
Favours receiv’d; and friendthip’s holy fire, 
Pure from the taint of vice and intereit guard. 


« Srropue IJ. 


¢ Thefe awful truths Ixion now relates, 
Chain’d down for ever by his adverte fates; 
For once in Heaven’s ferene abodes, 

A calm and happy life he pafs’d, 

Receiv’d by Jove among the gods; 

But ah! thefe bleflings could not laft, 

For by his frantic paflions fir’d, 

To Juno’s bed the daring chief afpir’d, 

And vainly hop’d the joys to prove, 

The joys divine referv’d for Jove: 

Such crimes by Heaven unpunifh’d did not go, 
Dettin’d to pafs his days in endlefs woe, 
The wretch now groans in agonizing pain, 
Samet, 3 and fheds repentant tears In vain. 
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By two black crimes to dire perdition driv’n, 
Offended Juftice arms the hand of Heav’n. 

For firft his hands with kindred blood he ftain’d, 
And thus by fraud his father’s wealth detain’d. 


‘ ANTISTROPHE II, 
© And next by wild defires mifled, 
He ftrove to violate the awful bed 
Of Juno, Jove’s imperial bride. 
Loft to the fenfe of all that’s good and great, 
He faw not, blinded by his impious pride, 
The torments which fuch horrid crimes await: 
Ab what calamities do mortals prove 
From the fad impulfe of unlawful love! 
For with a painted cloud he fill’d his arms, 
And vainly thought he clafp’d immortal charms: 
For Jove had deck’d the cloud with every grace, 
Refembling June, in her air, her face, 
And well-proportion’d limbs; obedient to command 
Rofe the light form, beneath the fkilful hand. 
Deceiv’d by Beauty’s lure, Ixion run 
To elafp thofe charms, by which he was undone. 
Now to the wheel his hands and feet are bound, 
And in perpetual circles whirl’d around. 


| « Epope II. 
« Art would exert its utmoft powers in vain, 
His limbs to loofen from the galling chain ; 
Through the wide gloom his words are heard, 
Mingled with many a piteous groan, 
In bitternefs of grief to Heav’n prefer’d, 
Warning the wicked, crimes like his to fhun. 
But from his curft embrace, the teeming cloud 
Produc’d a monfter, infolent and proud. 
Beth gods and men the wretch difclaim’d, 
The Graces ne’er beheld with joy, 
Or {mil’d upon the lucklefs boy, 
The father of the Centaurs nam’d. 
For mingling with the mares in Pelion’s groves, 
The favage Centaur race appear’d, 
Sad frait of his prepofterous loves, 
Whofe double form their parentage declar’d, 


* Stropue III. 
* By this example taught, we feel 
The wide extent of Jove’s almighty will ; 
That God who {wifter than the light, 
Outruns the rapid eagle’s flight, 
O’ertakes the dolphins, as they fweep 
With eager fins the wat’ry deep; 
Makes the proud man his native weaknefs know, 
O’erwhe!m’d with anguifh, penitence, and woe. 
Raifes the humble, and the virtuous name 
Crowns with a wreath of never-fading fame. 
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My Mufe delights heroic worth to praife, 
And {corns to tread in Satire’s thorny ways. 
See in Arthilochus, unhappy bard, 

Of envious humour, the deferv’d reward, 
Poor, and diftrefs’d, an anxious care he feeds, 
And pines at noble and fuccefsful deeds; 
Great is the power of riches, when combin’d 
With wifdom, virtue, and a generous mind.’ 


In this extract, a peccadillo againft grammear occurs: 
© Deceiv’d by Beauty’s lure, Ixion run.’ 


Run is not the przterite of the verb to run; fuch violations 
ought not to be indulged for the fake of a rhime. 

Other inftances might be felected, in which Mr, B. has fa- 
crificed grammar to rhime or metre: but we will only add the 
following : 

‘ To him of Peleus, freguent fhe complain’d, 
And faid, the youth, by impious paffion led, 
Had ftrove by force to violate her bed.’  (P.124.) 


We thall now exhibit Mr. Banifter’s powers of tranflation, 
in an extra&t from the fifth Nemean Ode. 


‘ Srropue l. 


€ Unfkill’d the power of beauty to impart 

To polith ftone, or duétile brafs, 

And with a fculptor’s imitative art 

To animate the glowing mafs; 

For ftatues labour’d by the ableft hand, 

Fix’d to their bafe, and without motion ftand: 
Not fo th’ infpiring fongs of bards renown’d, ° 
Whofe rapid flight, not earth itfelf can bound; 
Then go my Mufe, and o’er the pathlefs main 
In fome light bark, the joyful tidings bear, 
And to Aégina’s happy fle repair, 

And tell that Pytheas on the Nemean plain, 
Obtain’d by virtuous toils the wreftler’s crown, 
Tho’ yet a youth! and fcarce the tender down 
Blooms on his cheeks; as firft on vines appear 
The budding promife of a fruitful year. 


« AnNTISTROPHE I. 


‘ By noble ads he emulates a race 

Of brave progenitors rever’d of old, 

Who from Saturnian Jove their lineage trace, 

And Nereus’ daughters bright with waving gold, 

And brings new honours to his native town, 

Which glories in the virtues of her fon; 

A town which hofpitable virtues blefs, 

Fond to relieve the ftranger in diftreis, 

For arms, for arts, and naval ftrength renown*d; 

Peleus and Telamon the city plan’d, 

Aod Phocus join’d, in labour and command, 

And with a wall the work itupendous crown’d. 
With 
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With hands uplifted to the realms above, 
They firft implor’d the majeity of Jove, 
To blefs their toils, and fertilize the plains 
With kindly feafons, and refrefhing rains. 


* Epope I. 


* The azure goddefs Pfamathia bore 

The royal Phocus, on the rocky fhore ; 

Horror and grief at once unchain my tongue, 

While the due courfe of my hiftoric fong 

Leads me to tell the caufe unfortunate, 

Which from their native ifle the brother heroes drovep 
What ills, alas, unhappy mortals prove, 

From the fad demon of revenge and hate!— 

Silent [ ftand, unwilling to difclofe 

Facts, which muft wound the warm and feeling breafts 
A narrative of anguifh, toil, and woes, 

Is by the modeft poet beft fupprett; 

The wife, by filence cautioufly conceal 

‘Truths, which the weak imprudently reveal. 


‘ Stropue II. 

« But their aufpicious fortunes to relate, 

Their ftrength of arm, their courage undifmay’d, 

Jn all the iron toils of war difplay’d; 

My Mufe delighted with a theme fo great, 

Her utmoft powers employs to deck the fong; 

And as the active racer with a bound, 

Leaps o’er each fence which parts th’ adjacent ground, 

Thus by my daring genius borne along, 

Undaunted I purfue my rapid flicht! 

Swift as the eagle, failing from the height 

Of Heaven, his pinions itretches bold and free. 

And meafures a vaft tract of earth and fea; 

On Pelion’s hill, amid tne woody fhades, 

The choir of Mufes, ,heaven-deicended maids, 

‘This race enob!<d with their tuneful tongue, 

And whilft their high- heroic decds they jung, 

Plac’d in the midit, Apollo ftruck the lyre; 

And as acrofs his carelefs hand he flings, 

In quick vibrations move the obedient f{trings, 

And {peak the matter’s fkill, and poct’s fire.’ 
Euphonia gratia, we with an alteration in the following line: 

‘ Is by the modeft poet 4e7 fupprett.’ 

From the above fpecimens, the reader will, probably, not en- 
tertain a mean idea of Mr. Banifter’s verfion. Eafe and per- 
fpicuity pervade it; and if the tranflator manifefts any deficiency, 
it is on the fide of fimplicity. A feeble profaic line now and 
then limps into a ftanza; which, for the Ops, requires vi- 
gour and inverfion. 

Mr. B. exprefles, in his preface, a timidity at appearing be- 
fore the awful tribunal of the public, after Gilbert Weit: let 

him 
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him be comforted ; for if we are in pofleffion of any powers of 
decifion on the fubje&, Mr. B. will fuffer little diminution of 
fame by a comparifon. 

Before we conclude this article, we would advife Mr. B. to 
be more moderate in his praife of a favourite author. In his 
note on the fecond Pythian Ode, is the following expreflion : 
« Mr. Warburton, who had the happy art of s//umining, by 
the irreliftible powers of his genius, every fubject on which he 
wrote.’ 

This is far from a faithful portrait of Dr. Warburton. Apzi- 
aus Plato, amicus Socrates, fed magis amica VERITAS. ‘That he 
was a man of claffical erudition, will not be denied; that he 
poflefled fome critical acumen, mutt be alfo confefled: but that 
he fometimes darkened inftead of illumining the text of an 
author, will be as eafily granted by the difcerning and the im- 

artial, 

The famous Canons of Criticifm, by Edwards of Lincoln’s 
Inn, (written in a juftifiable fpirit of revenge for the aggreflor’s 
infolence,) prove what httle dependance is to be placed on the 
Bifhop’s fkill in the art of illuftration. it will be no deviation 
from truth to affert, that his tafte was generally cold, phleg- 
matic, and fometimes vulgar; and that he was by no means 
qualified for being the Petrontus of literature. “That he was 
far from the firft, or even a firft-rate fcholar of the day, his 
dreaded antagonift, the late learned and worthy prelate, Lowth, 
potearegg te to prove: but, from a motive of candour, though 
amply juftified by his opponent’s provoking condudt, he defifted. 
In all "ia pride of authority, Dr Warburton dovtned himfelf 
nulli pine ig a few, however, new him to be pluribus im- 
par. Could haughtinefs, intolerance, and felf-fufficiency have 
conferred a claim to univerfal homage, he would have been 
the deity of his time. ‘Whe conftitution of letters had been 
voted a republic until the appearance of this Hyder Ally in 
hiterature ; who feemed immediately refolved, in virtue of his 
own arbitrary claim, to erect his throne; and, with all the 
overwhelming f{pirit of an Eaftern defpot, he withed to beffride 
the world of opinion, His triumph continued for a time; his 
flaves adinired, feared, and crouched; until one or two daring 
little Davids courageoufly encountered, and brought to the 
ground, the Giant of Gath! ‘The mighty found of Divine 
LEGATION is lowered by the interpofition of a few years to 
the mere echo of an echo — The nail which he made, when 
in the zenith of bis powers, aftonifhed and deceived the mulki- 
tude; which miftook a fudden guit of wind for the majeity of 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1793. 


LAW. 


Art. 20. The Juftice of the Peace and Parifh Officer, by Richard Burn, 
LL. D. late Chancellor of the Diocefe of Carlifle, continued to the 
prefent Time by John Burn, Efq. his Son, one of his Majefty’s 
Juftices of the Peace for the Counties of Weftmoreland and Cum- 
berland. The Seventeenth Edition, including the Statates of the 
lait Seffion of Parliament, (32 Geo. III.). To which is added an 
Appendix, containing the Act refpecting Aliens, and fuch others 
as have pafled in the prefent Seffion, 8vo. 4 Vols. al. 8s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1793. 


THE merit of this publication is fo well known to the profeffion, and 
has been fo long and fo univerfally acknowleged by thofe for 
whofe ufe and benefit it was compiled, that it is become unneceflary 
now to infift on it.—Mr. Burn, in the additions made to the prefent 
work, treads in the fteps of his celebrated predeceffor; and, as he 
obferves in his preface to the fixteenth edition, ** the many and very 
early opportunities given him by his father to obferve the method he 
purfued in making the neceffary alterations and additions to ever 
new edition, and felefting from the reports fuch adjudged cafes as 
feemed beft to explain the laws on which the determinations of the 
courts were founded, and his more particular inftru€tions to him to 
make extracts from the new atts of parliament, and in forming other 
neceffary collections for the work,’’ have in an effential degree quali- 
fied him for this undertaking..In addition to the improvements 
enumerated in the title-page, the editor has inferted, under their 
proper titles, all the cafes which have been determined in the courts, 
applicable to the fubjeét of the work, and which have been given in 
the Term Reports, from the year 1788, in which the fixteenth edition 
appeared, to Trinity Term, 32 Geo. III. inclufively.—No pains, in- 
decd, feem to have been {pared to render the prefent edition as 
valuable as the nature of the defign would admit. S.R. 


Art. 21. 4 General Abridgment of Law and Equity, alphabetically 
digetted under proper ‘Titles; with Notes and References to the 
whole. Bv Charles Viner, Efg. Founder of the Vinerian Leure, 
Oxford. The Second Edition. 8vo. 24 Vols. Robinfons. 

The difficulty of procuring this immenfe body of law, and the cer- 
tain expence attending the purchafe of it, have induced the proprietors 
to reprint it in its prefent more commodious and lefs expenfive form. 
Two volumes, at half a guinea each, to fubicribers, are delivered 
out at the beginning of every term, and will continue fo to be till the 
whole is completed. The only alteration made in the prefent edition 
confifts in an enlargement of the Tables of Contents and of the Jx- 
wices, which, in a work of this nature, require particular attention. 

Eighteen volumes of this edition hgye already appeared. Dp 
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Art. 22. A general Abridgment of Cafes in Equity, argued and adjudged 


in the High Court of Chancery, &c. with leveral Cafes never before 
ublifhed, alphabetically digeited under proper Tides; with Notes 
and References to the whole; and three Tables, the firft of the 
Names of the Cafes; the fetond of the feveral Tides, with their 
Divifions and Subdivifions; and the third of the Matter under 
encral Heads) By a Gentleman or the Middle Temple. Vol. I. 
The fifth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Fol. pp.417. 
i]. 5s. bound. Butterworth. 1793. 
The url edition of this valuable work was publithed in the year 
932, and Mr. Pooley, a Barrifter of great eminence in his time, was 
its repuied author.—The profeflion have uniformly confidered it as a 
publication of great merit and utility, fo that various editions have 
been found neceffary at different periods.--To the prefent, which is 
the fifth, tie editor has added an abridgment of nearly two hundred 
new cafes; he has alfo illuftrated the tormer cafes with pertinent 
references; and he has enlarged and improved the index of principal 


matters. S.R. 


Art. 23. 4 Hiftory of the Law of Shipping and Navigation. By John 
Reeves, Eig pi tn of «© The Hittory of the Englith Law. ? “8vo. 
PP: 547: . Boards. Brooke. 1792. 

The Essien of the author in the prefent publication will be bett 
calletted from his own werds on the fubject: 

The increafe of fhipping, and the improvement of navigation, 
are objects that have fiequently engaged the attention of the Lepil- 
Jature; and various provifions have been made from time to tme, *by 
which it was endeavoured to confine, as much as poflible, the trade 
to and from this country, the employment of the fifheries, and the 
conveyance coattwife, to the fhipping and mariners of this country 
alone. ‘The Hifory, therefore, of Shipping and Navigation includes 
in it the hiftory of the different branches of foreign and domeftic trade, 
and of the fitheries carried on either upon our coafts or abroad; and 
we fhal] accordingly, in puriuing this inquiry, be led to confider the 
laws that Lave been made for better regulating thofe various objects 
of commercial policy 

‘ But this, underitood in its largeft extent, opens to us a fieid of 
more {pace. and greater variety than is neceflary for our prefent pur- 
pole; {ome limit muft therefore be fet to our re(earch : in fo doing, it 
is Meant to confine ourfelves merely to fuch matters as belong to 
foipping and xavigation in the ftricter fenfe of thofe words, or at leaft 
in the parliamentary fenfe which they have acquired from the ufe and 
application of them in different as of parliament. Thus, whatever 
relates toa jbip, and its qualifications of owner/bip, or Lutlt, the matter 
wiio commands, and the feamen who navigate it, the goods and com- 
modities, and the places from which it may import by virtue of fuch 
qualifications; all thefe are peculiarly fubjects of the prefent hiftory, 
and will of themfelves bring befcre us the trade and commerce of the 
whole world. But any ir cidents and circumftances relating to that 
trade and commerce, and not originating from, or be longing to, the 
precife nature of fuch qualifications of the frip and its navigation, are 
extraneous and foreign. ‘Thus the whole concern of cuftams ‘and duties 
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being merely regulations of revenue; the detail for collefing and 
fecuring fuch revenue, including the numerous provifions about {mug- 
gling; with an infinitude of otner matters lying within the depart. 
ment of the cuttom-houfe, are all excluded, -as no part of this work, 
In fhort, it is intended to touch upon thofe topics, and thofe only, 
which compofe the famous 4c? of Navigation made in the 12th year 
of King Charles the Second, and which has in its title the fame words 
in the fame fenfe in which they are here to be underftood: dn Aa for 
the Encouraging and Increafing of SuiprinG and NaviGarion.’ 
‘The work is divided into three parts; the firft contains the earlieft 
laws enacted on the fubject, down to and including the A& of Naviga- 
tion paffed in 1651. ‘he fecond begins with the famous Act of Na- 
vigation pafled in the 12th year of the reign of King Charles the 
Second, and contains an account of all the laws from that period to 
the making of the peace in 1783. ‘The third commences after the 
peace, and ftates and examines the laws made down to the year 1792. 
— The different cafes determined in the courts of law, on the fubje& 
of thipping and navigation, are correctly given, and ably illuftrated 
and difcuffed; and as thofe cafes are few in number, not exceeding 
ten, the opinions of various law-oflicers at different periods are here 
prefented to the reader, and form a valuable addition to the work,— 
So much information is contained in this volume, and fo much ability 
and diligence are fhewn by the writer in the courfe of it, that we can 
with perfect confidence recommend it to public notice, S.R. 


Art. 24. Hifory of the Government of the Ifland of New:foundland. With 
an Appendix containing the Acts of Parliament made refpetting 
the Trade and Fifhery. By John Reeves, Efq. Chief Juftice of the 
Ifland. 8vo. pp.283. 6s. Boards. Sewell. 1793. 

We are here prefented with a fhort and comprehenfive hiftory of 
Newfoundland, from the time of granting the firlt charter to Sir 
Humphry Gilbert in the year 1578, to the appointment of a court of 
jadicature in the year 1791.—-'l he volume contains an account of the 
injuries committed at different times by the merchants and adventurers 
on the natives and inhabitants of the place, and of the various, and, 
in mott cafes, ineffectual expedients adopted by the latter to remedy 
and prevent them.—Admiral Milbanke ettablifhed a court of common 
pleas in the year 178g: but as it was doubted, by the law-officers in 
this country, whether he was invefted with fufficient authority as 
Governor for that purpofe; and as the meafure was attended with 
confiderable advantage in redrefling the injured, and in punifhing the 
oppreffors ; ¢ the fubject was taken up by the Committee of Trade in 
the year 1791; anda bill was prefented to parliament, under their 
direction, for initituting a court of the fort they had recommended in 
the reprefentation made in 1790. ‘This bill paffed into a law; and 
being intended as an experiment of a new judicature, it was to endure 
for one year only. The refult of that experiment was to propofle 
another bill in the feffions of 1792, for inftituting a court fomewhat 
diferent from that of the preceding bill. This alfo was only for 2 
year. It is now for the confideration of parliament finally to deter- 
mine what courts are to be eltablifhed in the ifland for the admini- 
fQracion of juflice in future.’ 
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The profits of this work are appropriated ¢ to the relief of the 
fuffering clergy of France, refugees in the Britifh dominions:’ but 
the merit of this volume refts not on its charitable intention alone, as 
the author has throughout colle¢ted and arranged much entertaining 
and ufeful knowlege on the fubject of the hiftory of Newfoundland. s.R. 


MEDICAL, CHEMICAL, &c. 


Art. 25. An Effy on Generation. By J. F. Blumenbach, M.D. Aulic 
Counfellor to his Britannic Majeity, and Profeflor of Phyfic in the 
Univerfity of ee &c. ‘lranflated from the German*. 
1zmo. pp. 84. . fewed. Cadell 792. 

He who withes to pa into fpeculations on this curious fubject, 
will find amufement in Profeffor Biumenbach’s efflay: he will find 
too a fuccefsful refutation of the favourite doctrine of the evolution of 
pre-exifting organic germs. If he fhould expect to make farther 
progrefs, and to obtain a perfect theory of the matter, he will be dif- 
appointed: he will find the ‘ formative zi/us’ of the Profeffor, like 
the attempts of his predeceflors, very unfatisfactory. In alleviation 
of this difappointment, we can only obferve, that the knowlege of the 
modus operandi is perhaps of no great importance; and fo, adopting 
the advice of Julian, we can only fay in his words, 


ad ' ? va al 
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Art. 26. New Experiments with Mercury in the Small-pox, by which 
is demonitrated its fpecific Virtue in that Difeafe. By P. Van 
Woenfel, M.D. tranflated from the French by W. Fowle, M.D. 
8vo. 1s. Crowder. 1793. 

The author of this little pamphlet informs us, that the advantage of 
Mr. Sutton’s method of preparing his patients for inoculation ap- 
peared to him to be entirely owing to the {mall dofes of mercury which 
he exhibited. Such an hypothelis will, we apprehend, be confider- 
ed in this country as a guide by no means likely to lead to any dif- 
covery of importance. It induced Dr. Van Woenfel, however, to 
give two thirds of two grains of mercury in a day, and Soniatinns twa 
entire grains, to each patient whom he was about to inoculate; this 
courfe was begun ten days before the operation, and was continued to 
the commencement of the eruptive fymptoms. The effect aftonifhed 
Dr.Van Woenfel, and all who faw his patients; ¢ at a time when the 
wortt {pecies of {mall-pox raged at Peterfburgh, and when the heat was 
exceflive....not one of fixty-five patients had any fickneis, confines 
ment to his bed, or indifpofition, in any flage of the difeafe.’—So 
much we learn from the frit part. We thould have been glad if the 
author had given us fome farther information concerning his pa- 
tients, — for initance, what was the number of puftules, the numerical 
tate of the pulfe, &c. This would have pleafed us more than his 
digreflive declamation againti complicated prefcriptions. 

In the fecond part, Dr.Van W. defcribes the experiments, which 
he undertook with a view to afcertain the direct a¢tion of mercury on 
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* The tranflator’s preface is fubicribed, A. Cri¢hton, Spring 
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variolous matter. In three children, inoculated in both arms with 
this matter, intimately mixed with a /mall portion of calomel, no infec- 
tion took place. The event was the {fame when two children were 
inoculated with recent pus, expofed for two minutes to the fteam of 
mercury. 

Thefe two chitdren afterward received the difeafe from unmixed 

s.—When one arm was inoculated with pus, mixed with calomel, 
and the other with unmixed pus, the incifion in the latter dried up 
without inflammation: that in the former communicated the difeafe in 
the ufual manner. Mercurial plaffters applied to the incifion, even 
when evidently inflamed, and furrounded with fmall puftules, caufed 
the inflammation to fubfide, and prevented infection; except in cafes 
where the incriion in the ether arm was left to its natural progrefs, 
The infe&lion was not communicated by lint fteeped in variolous 
matter, which had been expofed to a ca/d of 20° of Reaumur’s {cale, 
i.e. about 13° below o of Fahrenheit’s fcale. ‘This experiment was 
only once made. 

The author concludes by pointing out the ufe of thefe faéts. He 
thinks it almoft impoffible that any one fhould die in confequence of 
inoculation, if the plan which he recommends be purfued. He ad- 
vifes mercurial applications to the eyes, in order to prewent the injury 
which they fometimes fultain from the fmall-pox. 

We may add, that the tranflation appears to have been aceurately 
made. It is, as the tranflator alfo obferves, a remarkable, and indeed 
a fufpicioas circumitance, that Dr. Van W. fhould fpeak of a flrong. 
folution of calomel. ‘To folve the difficulty, he fuppofes Dr.Van W.’s 
calomel to have approached near to corrofive fublimate. We are a!- 
moft difpofed to believe, fince he preicribes calomel of the feventh 
fublimation, that he has inaccurately confounded a:ffufien with folution— 
provided we may affume, that his experiments were actually attended 
with the refults which he defcribes. Should they receive the con- 
firmation which they require before they can obtain entire credit, 
they will prove that mercury has more power over the variolous than 
it probably has over the fiphylitic virus; and they will doubtlefs, in 
their application to the practice of medicine, be beneficial to man- 


kind. Bed. 
Art. 27. A Treatife on the Mineral Waters of Harregate. Containing 
the Hiftory of thefe Waters, their Chemical Analyfis, Medicinal 

Properties, and plain Diredtions for their Ufe. By Thomas Gar- 

nett, M.D. Phyfician at Harrogate, &c. 8vo. pp.168. 2s. 6d. 

Johnfon. 1792. 

After having “given a pleafing hiftory of the Harrogate waters, 
Dr. Garnett proceeds to their analyfis; and here he confines his at- 
tention to the principal fulphur fpring, called The Drinking Well; 
and to two chalybeate fprings—the Old Spaw, and the Tewit wells: 
of the Crefcent water, in which both thefe ingredients are contained, 
he has given a feparate account in a former pamphlet. The analyfis of 
thefe waters, according to the nomenclature of the French chemitts, 
is as follow: : 

A wine 
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A wine gallon of the fulphur water from the Drinking Well contains, 
oz. dwt. gr. 





Of muriat of foda, or common falt, - 1 § 1595 
Muriat of lime, - - 0 CO 13 
Muriat of magnefia, - - o 3 19 
Carbonat of lime, - - 0 0 18,5 
Carbonat of magnefia, e . °° f55 
Sulphat of magnefia, or Epfom falt, © O 10,5 

I il 140 


Of aeriform fluids, 


cubic inches. 


Carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, a 8 
Azotic gas, - - 7 
Sulphurated hydrogen gas, or he} epatic air, 19 
34 
A wine gallon of the Old Spaw water contains, 
grains, Of aerial Auids, 

Of carbonat of iron, - 2 cubic inches. 
Sulphat of foda, - 3 Carbonic acid gas, - 15575 
Sulphat of lime, - 1,5 | Azotic gas, - 4525 

6,5 20 





A wine gallon of the Tewit Well water contains, 








grat Of aérial, fluids, 
Of carbonat of iron, - 25 | cubic inches. 
Sulphat of.ime, = = 4 | Carbonic acid gas, = - 16 
— | Azotic gas, - - 5 
6} | Pd 
7a a 


The medicinal properties of thefe waters are afterward judicioufly 
explained, and the neccifary directions and cautions are given for 
their ufe. 

. 0; 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 28. Letter from Mr. Francis to Lord North, late Earl of Guildford. 
Vith an Appendix. 8vo. pp.107. 2s. Debrett. 1793. 


Art. 29. Heads of Mr. Francis’s Speech in reply to Mr. Dundas, on the 
23d of April 1793, in a Committee of the whole Houfe, to con- 
fider of the Government and Trade of India. Mr. Beaufoy in the 
Chair. 8vo. pp.1g. 6d. Debrett. 

The clofe connection between thefe two publications induces us to 
clafs themtogether. Mr. Francis’s letter to Lord North is dated from 
Calcutta, Sept.17, 17773; and is now publifhed to thew the cor- 
refpondence between the reafoning in his late fpeech and in that of his 
former letter. His idea of our Kaftern adminiitration, at the time of his 
writing this letter, is implied in the following paflage: ‘ The fame 
principle of government, if it deferves that name, which unites the 
fovereign and the merchant in the fuppofed perfon of the company, 
Naturally extends through eve vy branch of their commercial admini- 
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ftration, and communicates fome portion of their own arbitrary power 
to the loweft agent or factor in their fervice. ‘The abufes that follow 
are minute in their operation, and {pare nothing. They reach to per- 
fons and property, to whi-h no other fyftem of power could defcend, 

but which cannot efcape the penetrating eyes of men acquainted with 
all the little channels, through which the loweft order of manufac- 
turers derive their fubfiltence.’ 

In this letter, Mr. F. propofed to his noble correfpondent a variety 
of objects of inguiry into the management of our Eaftern territories, 

and into the tendency of meafures purfued; which, we may fuppofe, 
by the diftance of time fince they were pointed out, and the ftation of 
the party to whom they were addrefled, have had their weight in 
fubfequent regulations. In propofing thefe objects of difcuffion, and 
in his reafoning on the then ftate of affairs in Bengal, the letter-writer 
deplores on one fide, as Mr. Hattings has repeatedly done on the 
other, the divifions in the counci!, and the fluétuation of meafures. 
It is much to be lamented that, when both agreed in the fact, and in 
its injurious tendency, their endeavours did not unite to remove an 
evil fo completely within their power: but we are forry to add that 
no fuch conciliating fpirit is difcoverable in the receat fpeech. 

Mr. F. in his reply to Mr. Dundas, introduces his obfervations 
with a ¢ general preliminary declaration,’ which poffeffes the merit of 
having nothing obfcure or equivocal in it.—* Nanely, that the mea- 
fure he propofes, the principles he maintains, the facts he afferts, and 
the arguments «ith which he fupports his propofitions, appear to me 
to ftand in dire&t oppofition to truth, to reafon, to policy, to experi- 
ence, and to juftice, and to be as dangerous in their application and 
effect as they are falie and abfurd in thetr conception. Ido not apply 
this language perfonally to the right honourable gentleman, but to 
the monitrous icheme he recommends, and the aftonifhing reafons he 
affigns forit. As to himfelf, Iam, and have been at all times, ready 
to do him juftice, and to allow him the degree of merit that belongs to 
him. 1 wifh he would furnith me with more frequent opportunities of 
commending his conduct.’ 

This fpeech, in common with others, has been loofely abftraéted in 
the newlpapers; thofe who with to read it more at large, and on 
better authority, will here find the propofed plan for renewing the 
Eaft India charter controverted with much addrefs, and poffibly here 
and there with fome truth: but it behoves us to accept party repre- 
fentations with a degree of caution and difidence, proportioned to the 
‘boldnefs of affertion, and the afperity of language. 

As we have produced part of the exordiuin of this fpecch, we hall 
alfo give the conclufion of it, which 1s equally curious, to fhew how 
much fenatorial elocution is enriched by the rhetoric of a well-known 
academy fjtuated more to the eattwvard; truth or falichood out of the 
queltion ; farther than an old obfervation will warrant, which infers 
weaknefs of argument from angry language: 

‘ T have given you my opinion of as many of the particulars of the 
honourable gentleman’s propofitions, as I have been able to recollect. 
If the plan of continuing the government of fo great a territory in the 
hands of a ttading company were real and efiestive, if it ferioufly 
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meant what it profeffed, I fhould think it liable to the mof ferious 
and folid objections. But, when ] know that dire&tly the reverfe is 
the fact, when I fee the name of the Company held up as a mafk and 
a ftalking horfe to fhelter the operation of a real power which fkulks 
behind it, that this power engroffes every thing, while it pretends to 
take nothing, I fhould be afraid of ufing unparliamentary language, 
if I permitted myfelf to fay what I think of the whole meafure. I 
mean therefore to exprefs myfelf with caution, with referve and mo- 
deration, when I fay, that it is a dangerous compofition of bad prin- 
ciples with worfe practice, of abfurd theories carried into execution in 
the moft fufpicious form of fallacy and delufion from beginning to end. 
As an operation pretending to genius or contrivance, what is it but a 
poor, flat, pitiful conclufion from premifes that announced and de- 
manded fome grand meafure, fome capital arrangement, the refult of 
deep inquiry and penetration, conducted with induftry, and en- 
lightened by experience, and fit to be propofed by a ftatefman, to the 
legiflature of a great kingdom, for the better government of another? 
I cannot believe it poffible that this can be the plan which the right 
honourable gentleman has hitherto had in view. If it be, I am fure 
that all his oftenfible labours and inquiries about Indian affairs have 
been completely thrown away.’ 

From the opening and the clofe, our readers may guefs the com- 


plection of all that occurs between, to form the connexion. N. 


MARITIME AFFAIRS. 

Art. 30. Some Account of the Inftitution, Plan, and Prefent State of the 
Society for the Improvement of Naval Architefure: with the Premi- 
ums offered, Lift of Members, and the Rules and Orders of the 
Society. To which are annexed fome Papers on the Subjects of 
Naval Archite€ture, received by the Committee... 8vo. pp. 81. 
1s. Sewell. 1792. 

As naval architecture is a national concern to a maritime people, it 
might be expected to be cultivated in a royal academy, after the ex- 
ample of the late government of France : but becaufe we have had no 
profeffed college for the cultivation of the principles of fhip building, 
it will not follow that we are ignorant of the art: for however we 
attained the knowlege, it is certain that we underftand and prattife 
enough of it to rank with any of our neighbours either in commerce 
Orin war. The truth is, the firft rudiments of mechanical arts are 
acquired by practice and experience ; and then fcientific rules are ap- 
plied to the fapply of defeéts, and to the correction of principles. 
Certainly, when royal profefforfhips are inftituted, with comfortable 
falaries, they may foon be filled; the officers will endeavour to re- 
commend themfelves by the parade of bufinefs, and will be of fervice 
in the line of patronage : but we have enough of fuch minifterial 
conveniences already. Under a free government, as we underftand 
this to be, the genius of a people exerts itfelf freely in all fhapes, at 
the call of their colleétive or individual interefis; and when patrons are 
wanted, they rife up in public-fpirited affociations. Such an affo- 
Ciation was formed in 1791, for the improvement of naval architecture ; 
and the lift of the members is highly encouraging both in number 


and refpectability, with the Duke of Clarence at their head. 
li4 The 
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The inftitution is yet too young to effect great things : but the 
papers that are now communicated relate to {ome important points, and 
a-e an earneft of what may be expected when the fociety has arrived 
at more maturity.— See our former nouces of the inftitution of this 
laudable fociety, and of feveral publications to which it has given 
rife, Rev. October 1791, p. 191, and May 1792, p. 96. N 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Art. 21. 4 Gazetteer of Fraice, containing every City, Town, and 
Village in that extenlive Country, fhewing the Diftances of the 
Cities and great Towns from Paris; and at the End of the {mall 
Towns and Villages noting the Poft Offices through which Letters, 
&c. are conveyed toeach. Wath a ceferiprive Account of ever 
Country; Boundaries, Extent, and Natural Produce. Includin 
the chief Harbours, Bays, Rivers, Canals, Foreits, Mines, Hills, 
Vales, and Medicinal Springs. ‘The whole including above Forty 
Thoufand Places. Mluitrated with a Map, divided into Depart. 
ments. 12m0. 3 Vols. 103. Gd. Boards. Robinfons. 1743. 
At an ara when the eyes of all Europe are direéted toward the un- 

happy convulfions of France, a particular Gazctteer of that country 

will frequently be wanted by thofe who intereit themfelves moft in its 
affairs. In this work, fituations are defcribed according to the antient 
divifion into provinces, while the map conforms to the modern circles 
and denartments; and an alphabetical lift of the prefent departments, 
compared with the provinces and diocefes, is prefixed. Recent events 
have rendered fuch additions neceflary; and it will be no dif-recom- 
mendation of thefe volumes to inform our readers, that they are pro- 
fefled to be little more than a transiation of the Dicticunaire Geogra- 
phique Portatif de la France. N 
PHILCSOPH Y. ° 

Art. 32. Philcfophical Efavs on Various Subje®s; viz. Space, Sub- 
ftance, Body, Spirit, the Operations of the Soul in Union with 
the Body, Innate Ideas, Perpetual Conicioufnefs, Place and Mo- 
tion of Spirits, the Departing Soul, the Refurreétion of the Body, 
Production and Operitions of Plants and Animals. With fome 
Remarks on Mr. Locke’s Effay on the Human Underftanding. 
To which is fubjomed a brief Scheme of Ontoiogy, or the Science 
of Being in general, with its Affections. Py Iiaac Watts, D.D. 
The fifth Edition, corrected*. 8vo. pp. 410. 5s. Boards, 
Murgatroyd. 1793. 

As a republication of a valuable old work is a matter of ufeful in- 
formation to the literary world, we fhall not depart from our province 
in announcing this new editien cf one of the philofophical productions 
of a writer, concerning whom Dr. Johnfon juitly fays, ‘ his mind 
was capacious, his curiofity excurfive, and his indutiry continual.” 
Tf, in his metaphyfical writings, Dr. Watts fometimes fancifully 
indulged himfeif in conjettvres, and tock up opinions on flight 
grounds, they have always fofficient ingenuity and originality to ex- 


Zi : ‘ = °°: 
cite the ftudent’s curiofity, and to repay his attention. One trait In 











* Weare affure! that this cdition is printed verbatimfrom that 
which Jait preceded it. 
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the character of Dr. Watts, overlooked by Dr. Johnfon, and not 
perhaps fufficient!y known, we fhall particularly mention; namely, 
that his mind was always open to conviction, and that, toward the 
latter end of his life, he abandoned many of the prejudices of his 
younger days. Whenhe wrote his Lyric poems, he found it necef- 
fary toinvoke the ‘* Sifter of Faith, fair Charity,’’ to enable him to 
allow the heretical Mr. Locke a place in heaven: but, in the preface 
to thefe philofophical eflays, he ackuowleges himfelf indebted to this 
great man for the enlargement of his own conceptions, and bears the 
following grateful teftimony to his merit : 

« Mr. Locke is another illufrious name. He has proceeded to 
break our philofophical fetters, and to give us further releafe from 
the bondage of ancient authoritwsand maxims. I acknowledge the 
light and fatisfaction which I have derived from many of his works, 
His admirable letter of toleration led me as it were into a new region 
of thought, wherein I tound myfelf furprifed and charmed with 
truth. There was no room to doubt in the midft of fun-beams. 
Thefe leaves triumphed over all the remnant of my prejudices on the 
fide of bigotry; and taught me to allow all men the fame freedom to 
chufe their religion, as 1 claim to chufe my own. Blefled be God 
that this doftrine has now taken fuch root in Great Britain, that I 
truft neither the powers nor the frauds of Rome, nor the malice, 
pride, and darknets of mankind, nor the rage of hell thall ever pre- 
vail againit it.’ 

We fhall be forgiven for ftepping a little out of our way, in order to 
pay our homage to the great name of Mr. Locke—a name which 
will always be dear to the friends of fcience and of freedom. E. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 33. Grammatical Injiitutes of the French Language, defigned for 
the Uie of Schools. By Mr. Des Carrieres. Part the Fir. A 
Guide to the French Pronunciation. 1z2mo. pp. 145. 4s. 6d. 
Boards. Elmfley. 1793. ” 

The rules for pronouncing the French language are here brought 
within a narrow compafs, and illuftrated by a variety of examples, 
diftinctly arranged. A fecond and athird part are promifed, to com- 
plete the author’s plan. E. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 
Art. 34. Sight, The Cavern of Wee, and Solitude. Poems by Mrs. 

Mary Robinfon, Author of Poems, &c. Ainft va le Monde, a Mo- 

nody to the Memory of Sir Fofbua Reynolds, Vancenza, &c. &c¢. 

4to. pp.32. 2s. 6d. fewed. Evans, and Becket. 1793. 

Having recently had feveral opportunities of drawing the attention 
of our readers to this ingenious lady’s poetical performances, tittle 
remains for ys to add, with refpec to this publication. 

Of the three poems, above mentioned, in the title page, the firft is 
addreffed to John Taylor, Efq. (Oculift) in compliment to his pro- 
feflional fkill.—In deploring the dreadful misfortune of thofe who 
have to lament the lofs of Srcut, that chief of human bleffings ! 
this poem manifefts great pathos, feeling, and tendernefs in the fair 
writer ; with fome ftrokes of fublinity, which ftrongly conkrm the 
Opinion 
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opinion that we entertained of her genius, on the perufal of fome of 
her earliett compoflitions. 

The Cavern of Woe abounds with proofs of a glowing and fruitfy! 
ymagination. Fortitude, Melancholy, Horror, Envy, &c. &c. are 
well perfoniffed and characterized. The painter will here meet with 
imagery and forms, which the pencil might feize with advantage. 

Solitude is a fubject which fcems to fuit the native turn of this lady’s 
mind: it furnifhes many ideas on which fhe dwells with rapture: 
but, furely, they are all,—or moft of them,—-drawn from the airy 
regions Of romance ! 

‘The following reflection, which concludes the laft mentioned poem, 
may be given as a {pecimen of the writer’s moralizing and penfive 
difpofition : 

¢ Ah! Who can tell the various pangs that wait 

On SeLrenvdip Misery ? the hidden woes, 

That thronging round the canopy of gold, 

Pernicious, moth-like, feed upon the wretch 

Who groans beneath the PAGEANTRY OF STATE! 

Who can defcribe the agonizing throbs, 

The thirfty fevers, or the languid hours, 

"That fated luxury is doom’d to own ? 

Who can avert the ftrongly-poifon’d fhaft 

Of Envy, glancing from the recreant foul ? 

Or who can bear the flow-confuming touch 

Of unrequited Love ; the fubtle {mile 

Of infolent Dispain ; or the fell grafp 

Of keen.INcraTitupe, * the Child of Hell!’ 

Or who, but thofe, the worst of human kind, 

Who batten on the mileries of Man, 

Would, robbing nature of her ample means, 

Crouch the bafe knee, or prompt the fawning tongue 

To gain-applavfe from [cnorawnce and Prive? 

~ * + » . & 

Then, welcome, Sourrupe! The {phere is THINE, 

That gives the pureft pafions ample fcope ! 

That bids the foul beam with exterior grace 

Of light refle&ted from the fource within ! 

And when ats effence fhall evaporate, 

Fann’d by the defolating wing of Time ; 

Whien this dull {cene of tranfitory life, 

And all its sorrows, all its joys, are o’er; 

One {parkling atom, from its prifon clay, 

Shall foar, to MINGLE WITH ITS NATIVE Heav’s !? 
_ Although we have unreftrainedly, however briefly, expreffed our 
favourable opinion of the general merit of thefe poems, we feel our- 
{elves obliged, by that reverence for TRUTH, to which all other 
regards muit, give way, to confefs that we do not think them, on the 
whole, fuperior, if equal, to fome of this lady’s former productions. 


‘Art. 33. A Poetical Epiftle to the Hon. Thomas Erfkine. 4to. 45. 
Parfons. 

It appears, to us, that Mr. Erfkine has incurred the penalty of this 

dampoon, by his having acted as counfel for T. Paine, at his ry 

trial. 
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trial. See M. R. for January laft, p. 89.—There is in this perform- 
ance lefs poetry than virulence ;—in brief, we fee a wren of Par- 
naflus pecking at the eagle.—Perfonal abufe is the tax which, in 
thefe Billingfgate days, men of abilities (efpecially pud/ic men) pay 
for being eminent,—whether they rank with the Jns or the Outs. 


Art. 36. Tbe King’s Houfe at Wincrefer. A Poem, in Two Parts. 
By the Rev. John Wooll, B. A. Fellow of New College, Oxon. 
4to. pp. 34. 35- Robinfons. 1793. 

The author of this poem, in a ftrain of decent veriification, pays a 
tribute of applaufe to the united committees for the relief of the French 
refugee clergy; and, at the fame time, endeavours to preferve, by 
the balm of rhime, the remembrance of the building called the King’s 
Houfe at Winchefter. ‘Thrice lucky houfe! for what but jong is com- 
petent to thine immortality ? 

Vixére fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi : fed omnes illacrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotique longa 

Nodie, carent quia VATE SA cro! Hor. 

Yet are we induced to prophefy that thou wilt outlive the prefent 
panegyric. The reverend author will pardon us, for we do not in- 
tend to ux/ay what we have {aid in commendation of his performance : 
we only mean to hint that authors of mediocrity labour for oblivion. 

Let the poet, however, fpeak for himfelf :— 

« On that fame fite, where once the caftle ftood, 

With many a Gothic arch and turret proud, 
How chang’d * the fcene, that meets the exile’s eyes ! 
How proud the new creation feems to rife! 
Thy hand, O Wren +! pourtrays the vait defien, 
And its ftupendous beauties all are thine. 

‘ Yet, ah! in vain th’ ingenious matter plies 
His happieft fkill, and each glad labour tries ; 
In vain the eager fculptor boatts his art, 
And proud mechanicks, ardent, take a part, 
To {well the triumphs of the royal dome, 
Above the paiterns of immortal Rome, 
Death f, unreleating, breaks th’illafive fpell, 
And drags the Monarch to an humbler cell. 

‘ Here might have fhone, in each returning fport, 
The gay profufion of a vicious court, 
Minftrels and mufic, poetry and play, 
The ball by night, and coftly feaft by day, 
The fportive mak, friend to the hidden fire, 
And affignation, fruit of fond defire ; 


-~. 


« * On or near the fite of the original caftle, Charles the Second, 
ann. Dom, 1683, laid the foundation of a magnificent Royal Palace, 
the fhell only of which was finifhed, and which fill retains the name 
of the King’s Houfe.’ ; 

‘ + Sir Chriftopher Wren.’ 

* } The death of the king, Feb. 6. 1684-5, prevented the progrefs 
and execution of this moft noble plan.’ 
4 Here 
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Here from the cupola * the wedded dame, 
Whofe roving heart had felt a newer flame, 
And, from a maiden’s timid caution free, 

iad yielded to fome’ witling debauchee, 

(While the brave hufband dar’d his country’s foe 
And gather’d laurels tor his luckle/s brow,) 
Fearful, might trace, with microfcopic eye, 
Each waving fail, each flaming beacon high, 

With joy diflembled the mourn’d moments count, 
And, Catharine +, watch the lightnings of thy mount, 
« So when, with honours crown’d and regal fpoil, 

Return’d Atrides from a ten years toil, 
From hill to hill the blazing comet roll’d, 
And Nauplia lafl th’ approaching triumph told, 
While at Mycenz the adultrefs Queen f, 
The tale of growing infamy to fkreen, 
In vain reprefs’d the brow of couicious fhame, 
And ficken’d at the once-lov’d victor’s name.’ 
Wolke. 








NOVEL. 

Art. 37. The Emigrants, or the Hiftory of an Expatriated Fa- 
mily, being a Delincation of Englith Manners, drawn from real 
Charaéters. Written in America, by G. Imlay, hq. Author of 
the Topographical Defcription of the Weltern ‘Territory. 12mo. 
3 vols. gs. fewed. Hamilton. 1793. 

In a novel written by the intelligent and lively author of the topo- 

raphical defcription of the weftern territory of America, the public 
will naturally look for fomething more than a fentimental tale; and 
we can affure our readers that they will find in thefe volumes many 
things which are not commonly to be perceived in writings of this 
clafs. Not that the author its incapable of unfolding the tender 
paflion, and of, expreffing its enchanting emotions. He frequenily 
pours forth high and almott idolatrous encomiums on the fair fex; 
and he defcribes the rife and progrefs of love with all the ardour of 
youthful fentibility :—but he comprehends within the plan of his 
work many other objects, which wil! render it interefting to the phi- 

Jofopher, as well as to the lover. Several lively deferiptions of Ame- 

rican feenes, both natural and artificial, are introduced. The cha- 

racters of the piece are fo diftin@tly marked, and fo perfeétly confo- 
nant to the prefent itate of manners, that we can eafily credit the 
writer’s affertion, that the principal part of his ftory is founded on 
facts, and that, in every initance, he has hada real charaéter for his 
model. Reflections frequently occur, in the courfe of the narrative, 
which difcover a mind inured to philofophical fpeculation. On the 
genera! fubjeé& of politics, Mr. Imlay exprefies himfelf with the freedom 
of an enlightened philofopher, and advances fentiments which will be 
generally approved by thofe, who are capable of divetting themfelves 








‘« * A cupola was defigned thirty feet higher than the roof, which 


yvould have been feen at fea.’ | 
« + The beacon on the top of St.Catharine’s Hill in the Ile of Wight.’ 


‘ t C@lytemnelftra,’ 
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of the powerful prejudices arifing from felf intereft :—but the princi- 
pal deign of the work appears to be to turn the public attention 
coward the prefent ftate of fociety with regard to marriage. It is an 

opivion, wh ich this writer feems to think it of great importance to 
col mmunicate and fupport, that the female world is at prefent, in con- 

fequence of the rigour of matrimonial inititutions, in a {tate of op- 
rrefiive vaflalage ; and that it would greatly increafe the happinefs of 
fociety’ if divorces could be more eafily obtained. Several of the 
characters and incidents ef thefe volumes are introduced for the pur- 
pole of illuitrating and confirming this obfervation ; and the queition, 
in diferent parts of the work, 1s  exprefsly difcufied. 

After all, however, that Mr.1. has advanced on the fubjeét, it 
may, we ¢ apprehend, be maintained that the inconveniencies, which 
have flowed from the exilting laws relpe éing marriage, have pro- 
ceeded more from the depraved manners of the age, than from the nature 
of the inftitutions themfelves ; and that the perpetuity and inviolability 
ef the marriage contract contribute effentially toward the virtue and the 
general happinefs of fociety, — however unfortunate may be the lot 
of individuals, many inftances of which, it is confefled, we have 
known, without being able to afford relief to the guiltlefs fufterers ;— 
and can there be a more difagreeable fituation for a man of feeling, 
than to witnefs the diftreffes which he cannot alleviate ? E 


POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 

Art. 38. The Cave of Ojfcers of Excife; with Remarks on the Qua- 
lifications of Officers; and onthe numerous Eyils arifing to the 
Revenue, from the Inifufficiency of the prefeat Salary. Humbly 
addreffed to the Hon. and Right Hon. the Members of both Sake 
of Parliament. By Thomas Paine, Member of the National Con- 
vention of France, and Author of the Works entitled * Rights of 
Man,”’ ** Common Senfe,”” &c. &c. 8vo. 1s. Jordan. 1793. 
We are forry to remark that this title page, which is evidently 

manufactured by the ‘** putter forth’’ of the work, is calculated to de- 

ceive; for it induces the reader to believe that, itis a pamphlet re- 
cently written. He is indeed undeceived by turning over the leaf, 
where, in the preface, he is informed that 

‘ This little piece, which is totally confined to the fubje&t men- 
tioned in the title, appears to have been the firft literary attempt of 

Mr. Paine, and to have been publifhed when his fituation in life was 

obfcure, and his means of information very feanty: yet, under all 

the difadvantages attending on fuch circumftances, ‘* his virgin ef- 
fort’’ difcovers a great fhare of that vigour and fubtlety of mind, 
which, in his more mature works, he has invariably difplayed. It 
made its appearance when an application to parliament in behalf of 
the inferior officers of the revenue was 1n contemplation ; and, if we 
confider the very able manner in which the peculiar difficulties in the 
fituation of that ufeful body of men are exhibited, and the benefits 
which would accrue to the revenue by granting them relief, are dif- 
played, we muft conclude, that the impreffion it made on the public 
aad mut have been very confiderable. 

‘ The obfervations contained in this little pamphlet, are remark- 
ably fhrewd and acute, and the ftyle is concife and pointed: the au- 
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thor poffeffes in a high degree (which is the gift only of men of power. 
ful genius) the happy talent of ftriking out new and uncommon re- 
fleCtions, of exhibiting the different views of a fubjeét, and placing 
it in fudden and unexpected lights. This is performed in a furprifing 
manner in this little compofition. Every reader of judgment will 
admire that invention by which the writer, on a fubject fo barren and 
deititute of matter, has produced fuch new and ftriking obfervations, 
without degenerating into triviality or common-place.’ 

We agree with the author of the preface that Mr. Paine, on this 
fubjec&, though in itfelf infinitely trifling when compared to thofe on 
which he has fince treated, difplays the fame active, energetic, and 
difcriminative powers, which have raifed him to the notice which he 
has recently attracted. The arguments employed in behalf of his 
brother officers, for he was himielf at that time in the excife, are, 
that the fcanty provifion made for them, which, deductions in- 
cluded, amounted only to one fhilling and ninepence farthing per 
day, was a fum not equal to the gain of many of the loweft mechanics ; 
that the office was an office of truit; that confequently it was the inte- 
reft of government to place thofe who exercifed it above temptation ; 
that actual corruption did widely exilt, becaufe of the parfimony of 
government ; that negligence of duty was likewife a fource of lofs to 
the revenue; and that men capable of the employment would either 
not accept it, or, having accepted it, would foon find it their intereft 


to feek a better profeffion. Hok. 


Art. 29. Club Law; or the Confequences of 2 Reform in the Re- 
prefentation of the Commons of Great Britain, exemplified in a 
fhort Defcription of what has followed a Reform in the Reprefent- 
ation of the Tiers Etat, or Houfe of Commons, in France. By the 
Author ( Francklyn, Efy.) of ‘* A Candid Inquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Government.’’ 8vo. se Owen, Piccadilly. 
i . 
ia tar Review for July 1792, p. 350, we reported the * Candid 

Inquiry, &c.’? written by the author of the prefent pamphlet. What 
we faid refpecting the merits of that work, will, in a great meafure, 
apply, charatteriftically, to his «Club Law;’? which is, for the 
moft part, a warm declamation againft all perfons, focieties, &c. that 
have been diltinguifhed as advocates for a reform of the Britifh Par- 
liament : a meafure which is here reprefented as pregnant, in its na- 
ture, and probable confequences, with all the horrors and miferiesgn 
which our neighbours on the continent have recently involved iH 
country, by their unhappy attempts at a reformation of their govern- 
ment.—On this fingular fubje&t, (fingular, we mean, as to the late 
revolution in France,) we have not yet met with a juft and true pa- 
rallel, though comparative ftatements and deductions have been often 
attempted by our political inveftigators : fo widely diffimilar are the 
circumftances, fituations, and views of the two nations !—Admitting, 
however, the principles of this author, and making every candid al- 
lowance for his ftrong attachment to one fide of the queftion, as well 
as for the violence of his manner, he muit, certainly, be regarded as 
poffefling cgonfiderable literary abilities,-fo far, at leaf, as ityle and 
diction are concerned. 
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Art. 40. 4 Friendly Addrefs to the Members cf the feveral Clubs, in the 
Parifh of St. Ann, Weftminfter, aflociated for the Purpofe of ob- 
taining a Reform in Parliament. By William Knox, Eig. 8vo. 
pp. 36. is. White, &c. 1793. 

‘The argument, or, rather, the doctrine, of this pamphlet may be 
exprefied in algebraic characters, by +a—a 3 as one part completely 
deltroys the other. At the beginning, it is maintained that the 
Houle of Commons is not a Houfe of Repretentatives, nor was ever 
{uppofed to be; yet, at the end, it is laid down that, on the inherent 
indefeafib'e right of the freeholders of England to fit in parliament, 
either themfelves, or by knights elected by them, as their reprefenc- 
atives, reits the whole fabric of our conflitution. Mr. Knox admits 
that the conftitution, in its primitive ftate, included a reprefentation 
of the trading or mercantile intereit, as well as of the landed pro- 
perty : to recommend, therefore, a more particular attention to this 
principle in the formation of our prefent Commons Houfe cannot be 
termed innovation. Indeed Mr. K. does not fay thatit is; he ap- 
proves of granting to certain inhabitants of Birmingham, Manchef- 
cer, and Shefhield, and the opulent inhabitants of other towns who 
have the fame claim, a fhare in the legiflature ; but, on the princi- 
ple of the reprefentation of mercantile property, thofe places, whence 
{uch property is departed, fhould lofe the power of fending burgeffes 
to parliament, as well as the flourifhing towns acquire it. Mr. K. 
muft admit that to allow thofe places to fend burgefles to the Com- 
mons Houfe, where there is now (though it were otherwife formerly, 
when they were invefted with this privilege,) no trading nor mercan- 
tile intereft to reprefent, does not accord with the antient {pirit of the 
conftitution. In order to jultify the rafh attempt to tax America, 
the idea of reprefentation, as neceflary to the legality of taxation, 
was fcouted : but, by the 25 Charles Il. which is az ad to enable the 
county talatine of Durham to fend knights and burgeffes to ferve in pare 
liament (extracted by Mr. k.) the inhabitants being equally liable to all 
payments, rates, and fubfidies, with other counties, is urged as the 
reafon why they ought to be alfo reprefented. The doctrine of repre« 
{entation is unqueftionably the bafis of our conftitution :—how far it 


ought to extend, is a point on which politicians are much divided. Yyfy -y: 


Art. 41. Authentic Report of the Debate in the Houfe of Commons on 
the 6th and 7th of May 1793, on Mr. Gray’s Motion for a Re 
iform in Parliament ; containing the Speeches of 


Mr. Grey, Sir William Young, 
The Hon. R. B. Jenkinfon, | Sir William Milner, 

Mr. Powys, Mr. Francis, 

Mr. Windham, | The Earl of Mornington, 
The Hon. T. Erfkine, Mr. Whitbread, jun. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt, Mr. Anftruther, 

Mr. Stanley, Mr. Sheridan, 

Mr. Buxton, Mr. Adam, and 

Mr. Dancombe, Mr. Fox. 





To which is added, a correct Copy of the Petition of the Frienos 
OF THE Peoptr. 8vo. pp.150. 25.6d. Debrett. 1793. 

* The following report, extracted from the Parliamentary Regilter, 
gives 
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gives the fulleft and moft accurate account of the debate above men. 
tioned. —The editors of that work have, at the requeft of feveral 
noblemen and gentlemen, been induced to publith it feparately, in 
order more completely to gratify the curiofity of the public, and 
enable them to decide on the merits of a queition which, from its 
great importance, the particular circumftances under which it was 
brought forward, and the diftinguifhed talents of the feveral {peak- 
ers, has excited the moft general attention ?’ 

ADVERTISEMENT PREFIXED,. 


This is a very valuable publication. 


Art. 42. The Condu& of the King of Prufia and General Dumourier in- 
wefligated. By Lady Wallace. 8vo. pp.156. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Debrett. 1793. 

Difhcult as it is to develope the motives of kings and ftatefmen, 
writers will be continually attempting the tafk. Shrewd guefles may 
be made, and fometimes they guefs rightly. Lady Wallace, who an- 
dertakes to inveftigate the conduét of the King of Pruffia in joining with 
the Emperor in the late invafion of France, attributes what fhe calls 
that /Lam campaign to a defire of diminifhing the formidable power of 
the Houle of Autftria, of correcting the difcontent and bad difcipline 
that had crept into his own troops during their idlenefs at home, and 
of concealing his ambitious fchemes on Poland. Neither of thefe rea- 
fons can juftify invafion, nor do honour to the King of Pruffia. Lady 
Wallace does not produce them for any fuch purpofe. It 1s evident 
that fhe thinks meanly of him, and of La Favette, whom the pro- 
nounces a victim to the tears of his lovely Queen:—but not fo of 
General Dumourier. ‘his ‘ wonderful little hero,’ as he is here 
called, only four feet ten inches high, Lady W. highly applauds, and 
warmly vindicates. She contends that he was uniformly attached to 
the original conftitution, that he always avowed his loyalty, and was 
always an enemy to republicanifm. Lady W., from her intimate ac- 
quaintance with the General, may be fuppofed to know his political 
creed: but how this can be made to accord with feveral of his letters 
during his campaign in the Netherlands, it is difficult to prove. His 
female advocate alfo afferts, in juitification of his integrity, that he 
has not appropriated a farthing of the public-money, with which he 
was entrulted, to his own ufe. Againit this affertion, the clerks of 
the Bank may find reafon, on turning over their books, for placing a 
Query? 

The greateft part of this pamphlet contains an amufing account of 
Lady W.’s late travels on the continent, during which fhe was intro- 
duced to Gen. Dumourier, the Miffes Fernick, young Egalité, Bap- 
tifte, &c. She bears teftimony to the good conduct of the French 
army toward the inhabitants of the Netherlands, and afferts that, at 
the battle of Jemmappe, Dumourier had no more than 30,000 effective 
men. 

This pamphlet alfo names many perfons to whom Dumourier was 
introduced during his late fhort ftay in this country. It is a hafty 
publication, written on the fpur of the occafion, in eight days; and, 
in this view, it folicits fome indulgence. Among the typographical 


errors, we find the Sea of Rome, for the Sce of Rome. 
9 Art. 
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Art. 43. Authentic Copy of a Petition praying for a Reform of Parlia- 
ment, prefented to the Houfe of Commons, May 6, 1793. Pub- 
lifhed by the Society, The Friends of the People, affociated for the 
Purpofe of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform. 4to. pp.15. 3d. 
Stuart. 

The fate of this petition is well known.— When petitioners come 
forward with their officious offers to demonftrate a ftring of unpleafant 
truths, what can they expeét?—Without doors (and here the cafe is 
altered,) it may be thought to be drawn up with much ability, to 
contain matters of great pith and moment, and to merit attention. An 


octavo edition is publifhed at the price of 1d. Mo-y. 


Art. 44. 4 Letter from Fobu Cartwright, E/q. to a Friend at Bofton, 
in the County of Lincoln; and to all other Commoners who have 
afiociated in Support of the Conftitution. 8vo. pp.68. 2s. 
Ridgway. 1793. 

Mr. [late Major] Cartwright is fo well known to the public as a 
zealous advocate for the reform of parliament, that the defign and 
fpirit of his letter will be eafily imagined. Having been, as he ap- 
prehends, the firft who made the defeéts in parliamentary reprefenta- 
tion, together with a fyftematic and conftitutional reform, the fubject 
of a diitinét treatife, he exults in the profpeét that the triumph of the 
caufe in which he is embarked is not far diftant. Though, for reafons 
affigned in this pamphlet, Mr. Cartwright declined figning the de- 
claration of the Affociation at Bofton, he declares himfelf a faft friend 
to the conititution, who has watched over it for years, while the pre- 
fent affociators were fleeping, and that he is ftill as zealoufiy as ever 
its defender. On what grounds, and in what manner, he means to 
defend it, will beft appear from an extract: 

‘ The affeciations having effectually chafed away the phantom re- 
publicanifm, thofe who were affrighted at that {peétre may now reft ir 
peace. As the interefts of the crown and the zodility are therefore in 
perfect fafety, the affociators have now full leifure to turn their atten- 
ion to the remaining branch of the conftitution. Were, there is reafon to 
believe, they will find, not merely, (as in the other cafe) a phantom 
of the imagination, but a difeafe that threatens the very {prings of 
life. If danger to the other branches of the government did in truth 
exilt, it muit have been in mere embryo; and, as appears to me, 
within their own unaided means to have averted. No maa will fay 
that incroachment had aédtually been made upon them; or that the 
fighteit violation of the leaft of their privileges ad even been at- 
tempted. What privilege had the nobles loft? What prerogative of 
the crown had been wrefted from it? Or were any of ¢hezr rights 
undermined by unconftitutional a&ts of parliament? Or were any 
of the benefits of thofe rights defeated by any impofition, or fraud, 
or corruption prattifed by the people? No: Nothing of all this 
had happened, Not one tittle of the long catalogue of their 
honours, their rights, their privileges, their powers or prcroga- 
‘ives had been touched. They were, and they ftill are, in the pol- 
‘effion and enjoyment of them all. In their refpective ftations, they 
dave, therefore, the full benefit of the conftitution. ‘To them, it is 
indeed a conftitution deferving of all praife. ‘They have no complaint 

Rey, AvuG.1793. Rk te 
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to make. ,What the conftitution intended them to be, that they are, 
‘The king is, in his own perfon, one component part of the legiflature, 
with undivided majefly, and an independent will. The peers, in like 
manner, have a jecond fbare in the legiflature to themfelves, inde- 
pendent and uncontrolled. None can partake wath his Majetty in dis’ 
fhare of enacting Jaws. ‘That power he exercifes either in perfon or 
by reprefentatives*® of bis own chufing; and to the duration of their 
power he jets wat bounds he fees fit. Neither can the power of the 
Jords, or the limitation of the proxies who occafionally reprefent them, 
be partaken orinvaded. Jt is not pojible for the commens to foift into the 


feats of the nobles a fingle creature of their own. If then, {fo far as his 


Majefty and the nobles are concerned, all is honefty and fair dealing : 
if, refpecting them, the letter and the fpirit of the conftitution are in 
perfect harmony; fhall we not demand that, with regard to the 
Commons, the fame honefty and fair dealing, the fame literal inter- 
pretation, and the fame fubttantial enjoyment fhall take place!—Here, 
my worthy friend, let us paufe. The enquiry on which we are 
about to enter, is awful and momentous. On the iffue muft depend 
the falvation, or the ruin of our country.—Here it is, that will be 
fhewn who are they that beft underitand that conftitution, which is the 
object of our folicitude; and who are they that truly ieek to eftablith 
a government by 42g, lords, and commons. It is on all hands ad- 
mitted, that the people are not made for the government, but the 
government for the people. It muft therefore be alfo admitted, that 
fuch is the tranfcendent fuperiority of the commons or people, to the 
other two branches of the government, that it is nerely tor the fake 
of THE PEOPLE that royalty and nobility make parts of the conftitu- 
tion atall. Ifthis be true, with what a facred regard to the rights of 
the people, ought their branch of the legifiature ever to have been 
preferved! Its purity fhould be as fnow; its freedom, and its inde- 
pendence unfufpected. “Thefe qualities it can only receive by emanat- 
ing fpontaneoufly from the whole people, by being a fair, an equal, 
and a complete reprefentation of them; and renewable at their plea- 
fure.— Here then, my dear Sir, I conjure you and every affociator, 
not to fhrink from a painful duty; but to have the courage to look 
into the ftate of the reprefentation of your country; and honeitly to 
examine it by che line and the rule of the conftitution. Lf it would {quare 
by that line and that rule, all would be well; and happy would it be 
for Britain. But if it hall be feund out of all fhape, and form, and 
rule; if, at the fight of it, your fenfe of jaflice fhall recoil; and your 
regard for decency be fhocked; and if you fhall fee in it the latent, 
and not very diltant, fubverfion of our liberties, unlefs that reprefenta- 
tion be reformed; then am [ confident that there will be but one 
fentiment amongft us. With one voice we fhall fay, «* Render unto 
Cefar the things that be Czfar’s;?? and unTo THE PEOPLE THE 
THINGS THAT BELONG TO THE FEOPLE.’ 

In the fame firm and manly tone, the author proceeds, through the 
remainder of the letter, to affert the neceflity of a parliamentary 1e- 
form, and to maintain that the prefent is the moit proper time. The 
neceflity is thus forcibly thated: 
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¢ To fay that a reform in Great Britain ought to be refiilecd, were 
as much as to fay, that fcrious, well-founded, di:contents ougint to re- 
main; and that,’ how fully foever the diag and the fords ought to 
be made ealy refpeCting their rights under the conti itution, the people 
ought to have folid ground of diflatisfaction and complaint remaining 
amongit them. But ‘this will not be the language of any conf{cientious 
aflociator who has undertaken to fupport the conttitution, and who 
has reprefented it, that is, in theory, as a model of political perfec 
tion, worthy of the peeple’s warmett attachment. No: between the 
ting, the lords, and the commons, every upright afiociator will hold a 
{te ady, even balance; and do ftrict juttice to each. At the fame 
time that he, Leng one of the peeple, means to act fairly by ro; alty and 
nobility, he cannot mean to give them more and the people év/s than 
their refpective fhares in the government ; and h: will {purn at the 
thought of being himfelf cajoled into a dupe, for undermining that 
part of the conftitution where his own rights, and al] that is dear to 
him are depofited. While he fo affectionate ly fteps forward to guard 
the rights of the crows from even the very apprehen.ion of attack ; 
will he fhut his eyes to the criminal exiftence of treafur y boroxeg eg 
er to the violation of decency, in a long liit of members of the peo- 
ple’s Houfe of Parliament holding enormous emoluments under the 
crown* ? While the affociator. who, as one of the people, fo honour- 
ably, and fo difintereftedly interpofes his fhield to protect the un- 
grateful pecrage from the darts of republicanifm, can he without 
indignation hear, that eigh/y-eight feats in the Houfe of Commons, 
are become mere appendages to the eflates of certain zod/emen, while 
jeuenty-two more, by means of influence, are notorioufly at their 
command ; making together ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY SE“TS 
filled by the creatures of the lords +! and under what other clafs 
than raat of the ariitocracy, will reafon and fact permit him to ar- 
range thofe wealthy borough. holdiag arhnsaegttig who equally com- 
mand ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE SEATS MORE f? 
While you, my dear fir, of the sfeciatione, tell us how perfect and 
how excellent our conititution is, are you aware that it has fuftained 
fo alarming a violation—a violation which in effe& deflroys its effence 
and defeats its end ? Will you by your language invite the whole 


« * 'The vote in the Lrifh Houfe of Commons for a committee to 
enquire into the State of the Reprefentation, has been accompanied 
with leave to bring in a Place Bill, a Penfion Bill, and a Refponfi- 
bility Bill.’ 

+ There is reafon to believe that this account is feveral fhort of 
the real number.’ 

‘ ¢ — Seeing themfelves already approaching, or at leaft in a 
fituation of being one day incorporated in the rank of nobili ity, they 
muit difcover their own intereit in defending its rights.”? See Science 
of Legiflation, p. 157. 

‘If tothe word * rights,” this writer added ‘ and ufurpations, 
perhaps he would have done no violence to truth. Within the lait 
ten years, nine of fuch borough-holding commoners have been 

reated peers; and thefe nine place no lefs than ¢ewenty- four members 
in the Houfe of Cominons. See Report on Reprefeutaticn, p. 29.’ 
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fraternity of the borough-brokers to turn you into ridicule? Wilf 
you refufe to hear, or to fee, when boroughs are hawked about, or put 
to auction? Or will you connive at the golden fons of the Eaf, 
when they buy up feats of legiflation in parcels? And if your Houfe 
of Commons have been by its forms compelled quietly to enter upon 
its very journals, the Petition of an intrepid man*, ftating that the 
feats in that Houle “* are as notorioufly rented and bought as the 
ftandings for cattle at a fair} ;’’ will you, I afk, who aflociate in 
fupport of cur excellent conftitution, think it a time to let fuch things 
pafs without enquiry? Thefe, my friend, are the flagitious praétices, 
the true feditions, confpiracies and treafons againft the conftitution, 
which Mr, Pitt ought to have proclaimed through the land; and which, in 
moft ferious truth, now demand the vigilance of our aflociations.’ 

The only effectual remedy for public grievances, in this author’s 
Opinion, is that the people foall have the chufing of their own parliament, 
and for their cxva time:—but, for what he advances on this important 
political topic, we refer our readers to the pamphlet. EK 

e 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.45. Hiforical Memoirs of the Town and Parifb of Tiverton, in 
the County of Devon, collected from the beft Authorities, with 
Notes and Obfervations ; by Martin Dunsford, Merchant. gto. 
pp. 466. 12s. 6d. Boards.. Marfh. 

This volume, publifhed by fubfcription, is dedicated to the virtuous 
and induftrious poor of Tiverton ; becaufe it was originally. undertaken 
to advance their intereft. A diligentinquiry into charitable donations, 
at the fame time that it was productive of utility to the parifh and 
its indigent members, farther gave rife to feveral hiltorical anecdotes, 
which ¢ induced the author to extend his plan; to collate, arrange, 
and publifh them, for the general information of the inhabitants of 
‘Tiverton, and thofe in ary manner connected with them, intermixed 
with as many general obfervations as could with propriety be admit- 
ted.’—-The author does not pretend to elegance of compofition. 

The volume is divided into fix departments, under the following 
heads—Concife general hiftory ;—Accounts of the Lords of the 
hundred, mavor, and borough of Tiverton ;—Chronological lift of 
the public donations ;—Remarkable occurrences ;—Defcription of 
the parifh and town, antiquities, public buildings, &c. with fome 
biographical anecdotes ;~Copies and extracts of original papers and 
records. 

Under each of thefe heads we meet with particulars worth our no- 
tice.-The public benefa¢tions furprize us ; as the writer remarks, fo 
extraordinary a lift few parifhes of equal extent and population in the 
kingdom can beait;—he adds that, by wife and virtuous manage- 
ment, it might £e produttive of great advantages to the community at 
large, and tothe poor inhabitants in particular :—it is to be hoped 
that foimportant a hint wiil be received with attention. 

The original name of the place was 7avyford, Twwefard, and thence 
Twoford-ton, from its fituation between two rivers. It appears ta 
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have been a village, on a little hill, and the capital of the headred 
which bears its name, in the reign of Alfred, A. D. 872 and S8go. 
About the year 1370, the woollen manufactory was introduced, which 
was fully ejtablifhed in t500, and became very profitable. 

The hiftory of manufacturing places will generally furnifh an ar- 
gument in favour of liberty, civil and religious. Defpotifm a“ op- 
preflion weaken and injure, while rational freedom folters and ad- 
vances it.The feudal power, with refpect to Tiverton, appeats to 
have ended about the year 1756.— Whether the town received any 
folid advantages from being conftituted a borough and corporation, 
we prefume not to determine. In the reign of James the Firft, a 
charter was thought to be, folitically or really, requifite, on account 
of fone calamities which the town had fuftained ;—and a charter was 
obtained, which, if it conveyed any benefit of another kind, was af- 
furedly limited and oppreffive in refpect to the rights of electing re- 
prefentatives in parliament. On fomeoccafion, this charter was : fore : 
feited: great affiduity was employed to perfuade the inhabitants to 
apply for a renewal; and it was infinuated for this purpofe that what 
had been objectionable i in the former would now be removed. It was 
at length, under this apprehenfion, procured; and endeavours were 
ufed that it might be received with great appearances of joy: but the 
people foon afterward found that they were deluded, particularly as to 
the right of election, which remained on the fame footing as before*. 

Mr. Duasford writes with a greater degree of liberality than we 
fometimes difcover in works of this kind: he feems to give a juit 
account of his motives and:views when, in the preface, he declares, 
that ‘ the author is not confcious of retaining unjuftifiable partialities : 
he has not written a paragraph intentionally to offend, nor fuppreffed 
any he judged important, to gratify the prejudices of any perfons, 
fects, or parties.’—Ai the fame time that he difclaims felfith induce. 
ments, partial reprefentation, or whatever mizht detract from the good- 
will which he profefies to entertain for all man'sind—* he expredies his 
hope that if his plan fhould noi be fo fatisfactorily exec wars as thecu- 
rious reader might defire or expect, it will be attributed to the 
fcarcity of materials, and the few fources from whence authentic in- 
formation could be attained.’ 

Befide two engraved views of the parifh and of the town of Tiverton, 
drawings are given of—the caltle, or rather its remains, firft erected in 
the scign of Henry I.;—St. Peter’s, the parifh church, a refpeétabie 
gothic pile, the work of different and diftant ages, but more ‘regular 
than might, from that circumftance, have been expected ; — Blundell’s 
free grammar fchool ; a handfome building, well endowed, and pro- 
ductive of great utility. Peter Blundell, once in the lowett circum- 
ftances, raifed himfelf by induftry and virtue to confiderabie fortune, ; 
of which he made a benevolent and honourable ufe; he died in 1601. 

We do not find in this work any account of Druidical, Roman, or 
Saxon antiquities, nor have we obferved many remarks of the agri- 
cultural or botanical kind, &c.; yet it is, on the whole, an acceptable 
and entertaining volume. Hi..-s- 
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* A petition on this fubjeét, very nearly unanimous, was pretented 
to the Houfe of Commons in the year 1782, but it does not appear to 
have produced any valuable effect. 
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Art. 46. Opufeule, ou Efai, &c.— An Effay, attempting to reform 
injurious Prejudices, and to produce Men of Virtue and Underftand. 
ing. By a Friend of the tiuman Race. i2mo. pp.286, 35. 
fewed. Fowler, Covent Garden. 

This work is an attack on the authority of holy writ, and on the 
character of the prieithood. Of the validity of the author’s reafoning 
and of the vice or virtue of his incredulity, we mutt fuffer the worl 
to judge. Itis our bufinefs to announce books and opinions, and, on 
fabjects of liberal criticifm, to exercife fuch talents as we poffefs, for 
the fatisfation of thofe who think our judgment worth confulting. 
Free inquiry being at once the fource and teit of truth, we confider it 
as our duty to indulge no anger nor refentment againit opinions, 
though they fhould be oppofite to our own ; and, when the fpirit of 
‘the writer is evidently warmed by an ardent wilh to benefit mankind, 
whatever his miftakes or his doétrines may be, we regard his intention 
with complacency. With refpect to the prefent eflayilt, were we to give 
any extracts from his performance, we might fubject curfelves to the 
charge of aiding, however unintentionally, the defign of an iniidel 
writer, by promoting the circulation of anti-fcriptural notions. Be- 
fore this apprehenfion truck us, we had actually proceeded to tranflate, 
by way of f{pecimen, part of his fevere attatk on the charaéter and 
conduct of Mofes, both asa legiflator and as the leader and command. 
er of his people: but the feverity of his invectives on the Hebrew 
Cuier foon obliged us to clofe the book ; leaving the writer to the 
divines, whofe office and duty it more immediately is, to guard the 
fheep-fold, and to keep out the wolves ;——like the faithful dog, we 
give due notice @f their approach, Hol. 


FAST SERMONS, April1g. Continued. 

Art. 47. Tavo Sermons preached inthe Partth Church of Chiflehurft in 
Kent. The firft on Friday April roth, 1793, being a Day ap- 
pointed for a general Faft. The fecond on Sunday June 2, upon 
reading his Majefty’s Letter in behalf of a Collection for the 
French Clergy. By Francis Wollafton, Rector of the Parifh, 
Svo. pp. 47. Is. Wilkie. 

The remarks of this liberal preacher, as a divine, are judicious 
and candid ; and if, as a political theologian, he errs in extending 
the charge of atheifm to the French nation, or to their Convention, 
farther than facts feem to warrant, (for their conftitutions have each 
been promulgated and declared iu the prejence and under the aufpices of 
the Supreme Being,) he has erred with many, who have exprefled 2 
noble abhorrence of the principles which /ome of the French have 
avowed. Mr. W. kceps, for the moft part, to his own proper pro- 
vince, and indulges himfelf but fparingly in political obfervations. 
In the firft fermon, he reminds his partfhioners of the conftant mode 
of his preaching, and recapitulates the gencral topics of his difcourfes ; 
after wich he takes a brief view of the prophecies, and cautions his 
hearers againfl a haity application, to any prefent event, of thofe that 
are unaccomplifhed. He confiders the defcription in 2 Peter, ii. 12. 
as applicable to the French : but he does not venture to fay whether 
this prophecy has any relation to them; he only contends that oe 
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horrid {cenes cifplayed by them before our eyes may be confidered as 
acvarning to mankind, and that the leffon which we fhould learn from 
them is, to Leavare of the errors of our neighbours. | 

As it is ove thing to fhew kindnefs, and another to depart from the 
truth, previoufly to pleading the caufe of the French clergy, in the 
fecond fermon, the preacher gives a concife hiflory of popery, ex- 
poles its errors, and juftifies the proteftant faith. His zeal for truth, 
however, does not abate the ardour of his charity. He recommends 
the French clergy, as perfecuted men, to the compafiion and benes 
volenze of his hearers ; and he concludes with hoping that the kind- 
nefs of proteftants may induce the Roman Catholic clergy attentively 


to weigh the fubftantial arguments on which Proteftantiim is founded Wf o.y. 


Art. 48. In the Parifh Church of St. Leonard, in Bridgnorth. By 

William Corfer, A.B. 4to. 1s. Rivingtons. 

¢ Our young men, (fays Mr.C.) are called on to go and fight 
againft the enemies of their country, their laws, and religion. We 
ail them good luck, in the name of the Lord:’—but though he deems 
the war a juft one, he thinks ét at the fame time a vifitation for our 
fins. It fhould feem, from his picture of the French nation, that they 
are much greater finners than we are; which accounts for their having 
by much the greatett thare of this fv-purging vifitation. Mr. C.’s 
prayer, with which this fermon concludes, is truly a Chriitian’s prayer. 


Art. 49. At the Chapel in Stourbtidge. By the Rev. J. Pattifon, 
A.M. 4to. 1s. Rivingtons. 

Atheifts cannot be faid to obey the precept (1 Peter, ii. 19.) which 
commands us to fear God; nor can regicides be faid to Aonour the king; 
nor can perfons, to whom thefe epithets apply, be included in the 
brotherbood to whom we are commanded to extend our Jove: ~erge 
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Mot excellent demontftration ! De 
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*,* We have received a letter from Colchetter, figned R.R.N. 
in which the writer refers us to an extra&t, given in our Review for 
April, from Mr. Trye’s pamphiet on the {welling of the lower ex- 
tremities, &c. Mr.'Trye there propofes a copious adminiftration of 
bark previoufly to the opening of large abfcefles, and adds, that he 
fears he is the firf in propofing this practice. ‘To difpel this fear, 
our correfpondent fays that * for more than thefe twenty years patt, 
Dr. George Fordyce has conftartly inculcated this doétrine in his lec- 
tures.’ In proof, he quotes the following fentence from a manufcript 
copy of the Doétor’s lectures, taken in 1773: ‘* And therefore we 
fhould be folicitous, before we open the abfcefs, to ufe bark very 
freely, and fuch other medicines as tend to promote good fuppuration, 
and to fupport the ttrength; and this mruft be done before the ulcer is 
made, as afterwards too frequently fymptoms come on which will 
not allow of its ufe.’? 

In the remaining part of his letter, R.R.N. obferves, that we are 
fometimes rather dilatory in announcing medical and chirargical 
works; and he mentions two books of this clafs which we have not 
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yet noticed. He might eaiily have increafed his lift; and he might 
alfo have obferved, among the number, many which, having been 
publithed before thofe that he has feleéted, had a prior claim to our 
notice, which they have by no means forfeited by inferiority or 
want of importance. —The remark quoted by him from one of the 
pamphlets in queition may be juft: that ‘* every improvement of the 
healing art ought fpeedily to be communicated to the public, fince, 
by its “practice, the fufferings of the affiicted may be relieved, and 
their lives prolonged :’’—but this refers more to original publics- 
tions, than to our review of them; and it affords an excufe, which 
we are frequently inclined to admit, for inaccuracies and miilakes 
which ought otherwife to have been avoided. 

In fine, we with to remind thofe writers who are urgent for the 
fpeedy notice of their works, that we can only bring them forward by 
thrafting others back: as our pages are always full, the appearance 
of any one work muft caufe another’s exclufion ; and as in the court 
of literature there is no proper officer appointed for the purpofe, we 
muft be allowed to make out for ourfelves a table end order of pre- 


cedence. o> 





$*} « A Céiiftant Reader’ is very right. We do not approve the 
ellipfis which he has cited: but fuch incurie will fometimes appear 
in compofitions which are written in hafte; and the fentence is intel- 


ligible. 





+tt P.B.’s information is received: but we do not apprehend that 
we fhould do any fervice to Mr.K. by communicating it to our 
readers. 

ttt In our number for June, when reviewing Dr. Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden, we noticed that ingenious gentleman’s bold conjecture con- 
cerning the origin of the Earth, Moon, &c.—We have fince re- 
ceived a letter, figned 'T. B., the writer of which informs us, that the 
fame conjecture occurred to the late Earl of Orford, three or four 
years agos and that, ina letter to the cditor of the Annals of Agni- 
culture, publifhed in that colleGtion in the year 1789, the Earl ad- 
vanced the fame theory. We have not this work at hand to confult: 
but it is not unlikely that fimilar ideas, on any philofophical fubje&, 
fhould occur to different learned men, without any inter-communica- 
tion of fentiments. 








*+" We can, with pleafure, affure /y:/cus that meafures are taking 
to anfwer the purpofe for which he is fo obligingly folicitous. Ina 
very few months, he will probably hear more on this fubjeét; and he 
will fee that his friendly hints are not entirely thrown away. 





t*t We thank « A Borderer’ for his obfervation on line 39. p. 175. 
and line 5. p.176. of the Review for June, that sa girze is a metathetis 
in common ule among the Scots for to grin; and not a derivative from 
the A.S. girran, to make a noife like birds, as the writer of that 


article appears to have fuppofed. - "Pay-. 
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Art... Menorres ce /’ Academie, Fc. Memoirs of the Royal Aca- : 





demy of Sciences and Delles-Lettres of Beilin, from the Acceffion 
of Frederic Williay I. to the Throne, in Auguft 1786, to the 


End of the Year 1787. With the Hiftory of the Academy during | 

this Period. 4yto. 748 Pages. Berlin. 1792. 

n the hiftorical part of this volume, we find very little that i 

can be interefting to our readers; moft of whom would | 
doubtlefs be as much difgufted as we were with the fervile | 
and extravagant adulation of the king, which abounds. in 
all the fpeeches of the academicians. Under the govern- | 
ment of their abfolute monarchs, the literati of France have 
often been juftly reprehended for the profufion of this fulfome 
incenfe, which they offered at the fhrine of royalty: but the 
Pruffians feem refolved to excel ali others in this contemptible 
Conduct. Were the obje& of their hyperbolical admiration 
the moft perfect of mortals, yet would the perpetual repetition 
of it be difzufting. The late King of Pruffia was certainly a 
man of talents and abilities, which, when compared with thofe 
of contemporary monarchs, were {plendid and refpeGtable: but 
with many great qualities, he united many abfurd prejudices ; 
and his conduct was often capricious, and very far from being 
2lways juft, We are therefore forry to fee that M. Bone has 
_been fo mean and injudicious, as to feign a conftellation repre- 
fenting the {word of this monarch. This piece of flattery might | 
have pafled uncenfured amid the mythological abfurdities of the 
antients, among whom the little knowlege which they poffefled | 
App. Rey, Vou. x1. L | con- 
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concerning the heavenly bodies was fubfervient to the purpofes 
of political fuperftition: but that, in an age enlightened by 
{cience, aftronomy fhould be proftituted to pamper the grofs 
appetite of individual vanity, is a real difhonour to mankind, 
We hope that the aftronomers of other countries will treat M. 
Bope’s curious invention with the fame difregard, with which 
foreigners of fcience, and he among the reft, treated Dr. 
Herfchel’s courtly appellation of his newly-difcovered planet. 
However, for the praife afcribed to Frederic II. fome excufe 
may be offered; it is only to the extravagance of it that we 
object ; we are forry to fee the laurels juftly due to him defaced 
by the creeping weeds, which the fervility of courtiers would 
entwine among them: but what has the prefent King of Pruffia 
done to deferve the applaufe, of which thefe gentlemen are fo 
very profufe ? He may perhaps have all the virtues that can 
adorn the human, and that ought to decorate the regal, cha- 
racter ; if, as we hope, this be the cafe, we muft admire his 
modefty in not having oftentatioufly difplayed them in his po- 
litical conduct; we only wifh that he would carry this modefty 
a little farther, and reprefs the fulfome panegyrics of his aca- 
demicians. 

The only article in this part of the volume which deferves to 
be mentioned, is a fpeech by the fecretary ; who here takes a 
brief view of the revolutions of literary tafte, as influenced by 
fafhion. We are told that the celebrated La Bruyere ufed to 
frequent the fhop of a bookfeller, named Adichallet, where he 
amufed himfelf with reading the new pamphlets, and playing 
with the bookfeller’s daughter, an engaging child, of whom 
he was very fond. One day taking the manufcript of his 
Charaers out of his pocket, he offered it to Michallet, fay- 
ing, ‘© Will you print this? iknow not whether you will 
gain any thing by it: but, fhould it fucceed, let the profits 
make the dowry of my little friend here.”” ‘The bookfeller, 
though doubtful with refpect to the refult, ventured on the 
publication ; the firft impreffion was foon fold off, feveral edi- 
tions were afterward printed, and the profits of the work 
amounted to a very large fum;—and with this fortune, Mifs 
Michallet was afterward very advantageoufly married. 

In this difcourfe we find the Abbé Terraffon’s Sethos men- 
tioned with great praife. We read it with pleafure above 
twenty years ago; and we remember that we were particu- 
Jarly ftruck with the account of the initiations, as being a 
much more pleafing illuftration of the fixth book of the AEneid, 
than that by Bifhop Warburton. 

‘Ehe memoirs, as ufual, are diftributed into four claffes ; of 
each of which we fhall give fome account, : 
E XPE- 
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EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Memoir I, Ob/ervations on Barometers and Hygrometers. By 
M. ACHARD. 


We find, from his introduétion, that the defign of this aca» 
demician is to confute what he conceives to be vulgar errors 
concerning thefe inftruments. Nothing, he contends, can be 
more falfe than the common notion, that the elevation of the 
mercury in the barometer indicates the weight of the atmo- 
fphere ; for it is the effect of two caufes combined, the weight 
and the expaofibility of the air. If M. ACHARD means only 
to fay that the mercury in the barometer is affected by the tem- 
perature of the air, the difcovery is certainly not’‘new: but he 
exprefles himfelf with fo little accuracy, that it is difficult to 
determine what his defign really is :— he foon after tells us that 
the rife of the mercury in thé barometer is not a confequence 
of the gravity of the air, and'that this is proved by inclofing 
the lower part of a barometer in a veffel filled with common 
air, and hermetically fealed ; in which cafe, though the weight 
of the air aéting on the mercury be always the fame, the 
height of the column in the tube will be liable to the thermo- 
metrical variations. ‘This is very true, but itis nothing to the 
purpofe ; becaufe the inftrument, thus confined, is no longer 
a'barometer, but becomes, to all intents and purpofes, a ther- 
mometer, or rather a manometer. 

Change of temperature is not, fays M. ACHARD, the only 
caufe of variation in the elafticity of the air; this fluid being 
alfo affe&ted by its combination with water, and with different 
volatile fubftances, which it is able to contain in a ftate of fo- 
lution ; the degree of elafticity thus occafioned is various, ace 
cording to the nature of the feveral fubftances diffolved, the 
degree of faturation to which the folution is carried, and the 
temperature to which it is expofed. In order to prove this, 
M. AcHaRD confined the lower part of a barometer in a jaf 
full of air, which, by means of the fixed cauftic alkali, was 
rendered as dry as poffible: the jar was clofed witha ground 
Ropper, to which was fufpended a fmall thin glafs bubble full 
of water, and hermetically fealed, He then fhook the appa- 
ratus, till, by ftriking againft its fides, the glafs bubble was 
broken; when he obferved that, while the water thus difperfed 
was abforbed by the air, the mercury rofe in the barometer. 
Hence he concludes that, ceteris paribus, the air becomes more 
expanfible in proportion to the number of aqueous particles with 
which it is combined. By expofing air of different degrees of 
drynefs to various degrees of temperature, he found that the 
dilatation by heat, of air perfeétly dry, correfponded exactly with 
that of mercury in Reaumur’s thermometer: but that the ex- 
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panfion of air impregnated with water is much more rapid in 
its progrefs. 

All this may be very true: but it is no new difcovery: it 
has long been known that all folvents are increafed in bulk by 
the matter which they hold in folution; and, that a given quan- 
tity of air, when impregnated with aqueous particles, will be 
augmented in volume, none, we believe, will difpute. The 
grand queftions in meteorology are concerning the proportion 
which obtains between the augmentation of volume and that 
of mafs; or in other words, whether air becomes fpecifically 
lighter when thus impregnated, and whether the power of air, as 
a folvent of water, be increafed by its denfity. This has been 
fuppofed, and, in our opinion, with great probability : but it 
has not yet been fatisfactorily proved by experiments: for, 
could this be done, we do not think that any valid objection 
could be offered againft that, theory of evaporation, which fup- 
pofes a chemical folution of water in the atmofphere. The 
academician adopts this theory, but attributes the variations of 
this folvent power of the air folely to changes of temperature ; 
which, as tlie only caufe, does not appear fufficient to explain, 
in. a fatisfatory manner, the phenomena which occur, | Be 
this as it may, it is very certain that our author’s obfervatiens 
are not new, nor do they prove the thefis with which. he fet 
out: becaufe the immediate effect of the dilatation of the con- 
fined air on.the furface of tthe mercury muft be preflure; and, 
with refpect to the barometer-when expofed to the atmofphere, 
it is well known that the elafticity.of the air is in dire@ propor- 
tion to its denfity, and that, by its expanfibility, it cannot aé& 
on the mercury, unlefs it be comprefled by the weight of the 
fuperincumbent atmofphere, , 

Equally unimportant are M, AcHarp’s obfervations on the 
hygrometer ;. he attempts to fhew, what has long been known, 
that it is affected not by the water which the air contains ina 
{tate of folution, but only by that which the atmofphere cannot 
diffolve, and which is feparated from it. 


Mem. IJ. Obfervations on Terreftrial Eleétricity. By the fame. 


Having obferved that the pith balls of an ele&trometer, com- 
municating with an infulated pointed conduor, difplayed figns 
of electricity when the fky was perfectly ferene and without a 
cloud, and that their electricity feemed to increafe when he 
touched the outfide of the infulated glafs, in which they were 
fufpended, M.AcHARD very fhrewdly concludes that they 
derived this electricity, not by means of the pointed condu¢tor 
from the air, but from the earth. He informs us that this 
ebfervation would enable him to explain many phenomena, for 
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which no caufe has ever hitherto been affigned : but that want 
of time, (a complaint which this good gentleman makes in all 
his memoirs,) prevents his entering on a fubjeéct fo extenfive : 
he therefore confines, for the prefent, the application of his 
curious theory of terreftrial electricity to elucidate the rife of 
vapour, and the fall of dew. 

M. ACHARD has here fallen into an error, not uncommon 
among thofe who are much ftraitened for time; he has made 
more hafte than good fpeed. If, inftead of being in fucha 
hurry to put pen to paper, he had beftowed a few minutes in 
attending to the circumftances which he has recorded, he 
would have feen that his hypothefis, however ingenious, had 
one trifling fault; that of being contrary to fact; and thus 
would have faved himfelf the trouble of writing this memoir. 
He fays that, when the balls appeared electric, fparks might 
be drawn from the wire, by which they were connected with 
the conductor ; and that, when this conneétion was removed, 
they were not at all affected on his touching the glafs in which 
they hung. Hence it is plain that the electricity was conveyed 
by means of the conduétor, to the internal furface of the glafs : 
but, this being infulated, the charge was increafed by any con- 
ducting fubftance coming in contact with the outfide. 


Mem. III. Ox a very advantageous Method of making Cerufe. 
By the fame. 

The method here recommended is to triturate litharge with 
a folution of common falt. Of the advantages refulting from 
this procefs we cannot prefume to judge; as we have not had 
an opportunity of feeing the experiment tried. M. ACHARD 
fays that it faves much time, labour, and expence: but we 
have feen fo many inftances of this gentleman’s inaccuracy, 
that we cannot yield implicit faith to his affertions. 


Mem. IV. On Abforption. By M. Water. 


In our Review for June 1787, the reader will find an ac- 
count of Mr. Cruikfhank’s Anatomy of the Abforbing Veffels, 
again{t which this memoir is levelled. M.WaALTER combats 
the opinion that all the parts of the living body are impervious, 
except by veffels, and that tranfudation takes place only after 
death. He contends that, though the lymphatics be really 
abforbing veflels, they do not exercife this funétion exclufively, 
except in the abforption of the milk in the breafts of women; 
that, wherever there is a cellular fubftance, abforption is per- 
formed by the veins and lymphathics jointly: but that, in all 
other parts of the body, whether internal or external, it is ef- 
fected by the veins alone. 
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In the courfe of this memoir, M. WALTER informs us of 
his having had an opportunity, fimtlar to that which occurred 
to Ruy/th, of diflecting the body mulieris flatim poft coitum in- 
terfetia. The appearances were fimilar to thofe defcribed by 
that anatomift ; znvenit enim tubas et ovaria fanguine diftenta, il- 
larum fimbrias hac fortiter amplexas, et tubas femine mafculina 
repletas. 


Mem. V. On the Rupture of Banks. By M. S1rBeRscHLac. 


After a declamatory defcription of the dreadful calamities 
occafioned by thefe accidents, this academician conliders thofe 
inundations of the Rhine, which have been caufed by the ice 
accumulating in the river and choaking up the channel, 
The remedy, which he propofes, is to make embrafures, or 
openings, tn the bank:, that the water, when at a certain 
height, may be drained «fF in thofe low Jands where it will do 
the kc alt mifchief, and which it may fertilize by the mud that 
it depofites. 

Mem. VI. 4 Theory of the Inclination and Declination of the 
Magnetic Needle. By M. J. b. SILBERSCHLAG. 


This memoir is written in Laun, and in amoft pompous 
ftyle, which is ill fuited to the modeft inveftigator of the fe- 
crets of nature. MM. SILBERSCHLAG fays he prefers this lan- 
guage, becaufe his philo/ophicai terms cannot, without ambi- 
guity, be expr fled or explained in any other. He accounts 
for the phenomena of the magnet by the hypothefis of certain 
immaterial elements, or primordial powers, or fubftances, 
which have an underived efficacy in themfelves. Thefe a&, 
not by mechanical jmpulfe, but by a communication of nt/us, 
and thus are the cauies of all changes in the external ftate of 
the adjacent fubftances : for the vilible worid is nothing more 
than the mere phenomena ot thefe elements. To our author 
we mutt {uppofe that thefe terms are of fingular utility; for he 
is continually enlarging with rapture on the important difco- 
veries to which they lead him: but we muft lament that the 
relation of gur minds to the univerfe is fuch, that to us they 
fuggeft no diftinct idea, that his demonftrations leave us un- 
convinced, aud that, after perufing all which he has written 
concerning the wi/us and renifus, and concerning the anterior, 
pofterior, and intermediate nitus, ail concurring in one point, 
we do not think the matter fully explained; nor can we ex- 
claim with him, * Ex habemus ftellam polarem magnetis expofitam, 
gualem hab:re cupimus.’ 

‘ "To account for the inclination and declination of the needle, 
M. SILBERSCHLAG fuppofed a {pherical magnet within the 
7 | earth, 
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earth, and told us that we muft defcend into the abyfs, as 
FEneas did into Avernus. He did not even allow us time to 
prepare for the journey ; for he added, Nulla datur mora, dela- 
bamur ergo ad inferos, non quidem aureo ifto ramo Dardanit herots, 
fed virga trigonometrica infirudti. Agedum! ‘Thus hurried 
‘away, we followed our philofophical fiby] (we beg our author's 
pardon for comparing him to an old woman,) to the regions 
below ; and we found that the diftance of the North pole of 
this fubterraneous magnet from that part of the earth’s furface 
under the thirtieth parallel of Jatitude, where the inclination is 
65°, is 0,622 of the radius of our globe. It was dreadfully 
dark in thefe infernal regions. M. SILBERSCHLAG himfelf 
feemed difconcerted ; he faid that, if our farthing candle went 
out, he knew not how he fhould get a fingle {park of light ; 
and complained of having been deceived by fome people, who 
bad aflured him that there was a central fun in the middle of 
the earth*. We fuppofe, however, that he had taken care to 
provide himfelf with a tinder-box ; for, when we expreffed our 
anxiety left we fhould never be able to find our way back to 
our garrets, and pleaded the well-known authority of Virgil’s 
fibyl as an excufe for our apprehenfions, he bad us difmifs our 
fears, and mind our bufinefs ; faying, Nobis quidem neve defcenfus 
nofiri Averni, neve revocatio gradis et evafio fuperas ad auras 
multum moleflie faceffit: fed vifere globum ingentem magneticum, 
gjufdemque diametrum, diftantiam, et fium emetiri, boc opus, bie 
labor! We were therefore obliged to attend him during his 
operations ; the refult of which we fhall communic:te to our 
readers, exprefled in decimal parts of the earth’s radius: but it 
is proper previoufly to obferve that, though the centre of gra- 
vity of this magnetic {phere muft be fuppofed to correfpond with 
that of the earth, its magnetic centre does not; hence the 
magnetic meridian and equator do not coincide with the cir- 
cles of this name on the furface of the globe. ‘he diftance 
of the north pole of this fubterraneous magnet from the centre 
of the earth, M.SirBeRscHLAG found to be 0,509, the length 
of its axis 0,924, and the diftance of the magnetic centre from 
that of our earth 0,2056. ‘The reader may be aflured that 
thele meafures are as accurate as any that can be taken in the 
dark, 





* Left our readers fhould think we exaggerate M, S1LBEr- 
SCHLAG’S fears, we will give them his own words ; Dolendi pro- 
Secio jumus, quod in tanta feralis abyffis caligine oberrantes, vix unam 
alteramve datorum pauciffimorum Jcintillulam evocare nobis liceat, ad quam 
Jacem pane extinélam iterum accenaere poffumus. Heu! quam falluntar, 
qui in meditullio terra lumen ceu folem centralem nobis /poponderunt, ubi 
uox intempefiq per totum Erebum dominatur. , 
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Mem. VII... Chemical Inquiries concerning the Adamantine 
Star. By M. Kiaprotu. 

The firft fpecimens of this ftone, known in Europe, were 
brought from China and Bengal, and were depofited in the 
colleGtion of Sir Charles Francis Greville. It acquired its, 
name from its extreme hardnefs ; on which account the Chi- 
nefe Japidaries make ufe of it, when pulverized, inflead of dia- 
mond duft. According to M. Le Sage, it is granite, com- 
pofed of felt-fpar, black fchorl, and quartz: that which comes 
from Bengal is whiter and of a more diftinct fparry texture 
than the Chinefe, which is grey, and generally in the form of 
hexagonal-prifms, about an inch in length, and three quarters 
of an inch in thicknefs. Its fragments are opake, except when 
they are reduced to very thin lamelle: it is generally furround- 
ed with @ coating of filver mica, the particles of which adhere 
very clofely to the ftone, and are intermixed with red felt-fpar. 
It contains iron diffeminated throughout its fub{tance in the 
form of cryftallized grains, which, when the fpar is reduced to 
powder, are eafily feparated from it by the magnet. Its fpe- 
cific gravity was found to be 3710. After being kept an hour 
in a red heat, it had loft ;''; of its weight, and was confider- 
ably whiter than before. On analyzing 300 grains of this 
fofil, M.KLaprotH obtained 60 grains of iron, and 144 
grains of alumine, or aluminous earth ; the remainder was a 
white earth, which our author could not decompofe, and 
which he confidets as a new, fimple, element, the properties 
of which he could not determine. 


Mem. VIII. 4 Chemical and Mineralogical Account of 
Uranium. By the fame. 


The foffil, from which this new metal is obtained, is found 
at Johangeorgenftad in Saxony, and at Joachimftai in Bohe- 
mia, and is, by the miners, called Pechblend. M. Werner, a 
German Mineralogift, being convinced that it was not a blend, 
gave it the name of Ferrum Ochraceum Piceum, and thought it 
contained the tungftic acid combined with iron: but M. Kra- 
PROTH is of a contrary cpinion, and maintains that it is very 
different from Wolfram. There are, he fays, two varieties of 
Pechblend: the one is of a dark grey colour, with very little 
brilliancy, the particles of which have the form of a flattened 
conchoid ; it is not very hard, and, when triturated, becomes 
a black powder: its mean fpecific gravity is 7, 5. The other 
iS diftinguifhed by its black colour, though it fometimes af- 
fumes a reddifh tint: its furface is more brilliant than that of 
the former, and refembles pit-coal ; it is alfo lefs hard; and 
the black powder, to which it is reduced hy trituration, has a 
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greenifh hue. This kind is generally difcovered in compact 
mafles, lying between ftrata of a micaceous fchift, which is 
found to be decompounded. In the internal parts of this ftone, 
it is not uncommon to meet with veins of a peculiar yellow 
metallic earth. 

The Pechblend is foluble in the nitric and in the nitro-mu- 
riatic acids, partially fo in the muriatic, but not at all in the 
fulphuric. From thefe folutions, the unfaturated ferruginous 

rufiat of potafh, or phlogifticated alkali, precipitates the 
metallic fubftance, which then refembles Kermes mineral in 
colour. This, when it does not unite in flakes, but is uni- 
formly diffufed in the folution, may be confidered as one of the 
moft diftinguifhing characters of the Pechblend; another is, 
that the precipitates, effe¢ted by the volatile and fixed alkalies, 
are yellow; the fixed cauftic alkalies giving it a lemon colour, 
the aérated a light yellow. This yellow oxyd, or calx, cannot 
be fufed with alkalies. 

As this foffil cannot be claffed either among the zinc or iron 
ores, and is very different from tungftein, M. Kraprorn 
propofes to give to it the appellation of Uranium; and he diftri- 
butes it into the following f{pecies : 

1. Uranium fulphuratum. (a) Dark gray, often exhibiting 
traces of Galena. (b) Black, refembling pit-coal. 

2. Uranium Ochraceum. Brimftone colour, lemon colour, 
deep yellow, reddifh brown. 

3. Uranium Spathofum. (a) Tinged with green by copper. 
(4) Yellow. ‘this is the green mica or chalcolithe, 


Mem. IX. Extraés from the Meteorological Fournals kept at 
Berlin, during the Year 1787. By M. De Becuetin. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Mem. {. On Euclid’s Manner of demonftrating the Properties 
of Parallel Lines. By M. De Castiiton. 

This memoir may be confidered as a panegyric on Euclid, 
The author feverely reprehends the moderns for preferring al- 
gebra to geometry, and the analytic to the fynthetic method. 
Re maintains that the antients had alfo their analytic method, 
which they applied to the folution of problems ; the only cir- 
cumftance, he fays, in which algebra is of ufe. In fupport of 
this aflertion, he appeals to the work of Apollonius, de Seione . 
rationis, and to Pappus ; particularly to the preface with which 
this writer introduces the feventh book of his collections. M. 
De CastILion then enters on a defence of Euclid’s definition 
of parallel lines, and of the theorems relative to them. To 
the majority even of mathematicians, this fubje@ will not bé 


very interefting ; and we cannot help thinking that, by under- 
valuing 
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valuing algebra, the writer falls into an extreme, the oppofite 
of that which he reprehends in the moderns: for though we 
allow that, in communicating and demonftratine truths to 
others, the fynthetic method is far the moft eligible, yet the 
analytic is much more convenient and advantageous to the ma- 
thematician kimfelf, in his purfuit of farther di(coveries. 


Mem. II. Concerning the fecular variations of Herfchel’s planet, 
eccafioned by the adtion of Jupiter and Saturn, together with the 

todical variations of its motion, depending on its heliocentric 
diftanees from thefe planets. By M. De Van Le Rot. 

This paper was prefented to the academy by M. De ig 
Grange; who obferves that it may be confidered as a fupple- 
ment to his memoirs, publifhed in 1782 and 1784, which con- 
tained an application of the theory of the fecular and periodical 
variations to the principal planets. As this memoir confifts 
almoft entirely of differential equations, ic does not admit of 
any abftraét, We fhall only mention that the author adopts 
M. De La Grance's hypothefis, that the denfities of the 
planets are reciprocaily as their diffances from the fun, Ac- 
cording to this rule, after eftimating the diaineter of the new 
planet, expreffed in parts of that of our globe, to be 434.3763, 
he calculated its mafs to be to that of the earth, as 4,57965 to 
unity. 

Mem. III. Objervations on the Tranfit of Mercury over the . 
Sun, on the ath of May 1784. By M. Lerreer. 

This obfervation was made at the Academical Obfervatory 
at Mittau in Courland, the difference of meridians between 
which and Paris M.Berrcer determines to be 1° 25° 3255, 
and the latitude 56° 39° 6 5. 

Hence the longitude of the defcending node 
of mercury is calculated for Paristo be = 7° 15° 48° 10°49 

In M. De da Lande's tables, it is com- 
puted at - - - 7 1§ 48 30 





Difference 19° 5k 
Mem. 1V. Effay on the true elliptic and parajslic Horary Ma- 
tion of the Planets aud Comets. By the fame. 


M. Beirver here gives a particular account of the method 
by which, in the prececing memoir, he had calculated the 
horary motion of Mercury. For this purpofe, he made ufe of 
the general theorem, which Euler has laid down in his Infit- 
tutiones Caleuli Differentialis, Parte Pofteriort, Cap. Ill, it is 
bese illuftrated by feveral examples. 
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Mem. V. General Obfervations on the Situation and Difiribu- 
tion of the Orbits of the feveral Planets and Comets, hitherto dif- 
covered and afcertained. By M. Bone. 

The object of this memoir is to point out the circumftances 
of analogy between the orbits of the comets and thofe of the 
planets: the obfervations for this purpofe are deduced from the 
phenomena of the feventy-two comets, the orbits of which 
have been afcertained, and of which a table is added to this 
article. 

It is obferved, firft, that moft of the comets have their peri- 
helia nearly in the {ame region of the heavens with thofe of the 
planets : thofe of the latter are fituated between the fecond de- 
gree of Pifces and the feventeenth of Virgo: of the comets hi- 
therto difcovered, 46 have their perihelia nearly within the 
fame limits, or between Aquarius and Virgo. This analogy 
induces M. Bove to think that the greater number of comets 
having their perihclia in the northern figns is not a fortuitous 
circumftance, owing to our accidental advantages for obferving 
them. It is remarkable, he tells us, that near each pole of the 
fun only one comet has its perihelion; whereas a greater 
number approach neareft to this luminary in the figns of Ge- 
mini and Scorpio, which are oppofite to the nodes of its equa 
tor. Hence he is tempted to conclude that the pofition of the 
folar axis has fome influence with refpeét to the approximation 
of the comets, and that this is moft frequently made in a per- 
pendicular to it. We leave thefe conjectures to the judgment 
of our readers ; to us they appear highly vague and uncertain ; 
as, of the comets which we do know, 26 form an except- 
ion to the former; and, af the latter were juft, how muft we 
account for the two perihelia which are near the poles of the 
fun? befide, on looking into the table, we find that, of the 
feventy-two peribelia, 15 fall in Leo and Aquarius, and are 
therefore not far from the folar axis, 7 in Pifces and Virgo, 
and, though there be 15 in Gemini and Seorpio, there are not 
lefs than 16 in Cancer and Capricorn :—but how can we pre- 
tend to form general conclufions from a very {mall majority of 
the few phenomena which we know, when it is highly proba- 
ble that there are comets yet undifcovered, and which, like 
many of thofe already known, may invalidate our conjeCtures ? 

Another circumftance adduced, is the diftance of the comets 
from the fun in their perihelia. Of the 72 which have been 
obferved, 15 pafs between the Sun and Mercury, 32 between 
the orbits of Mercury and Venus, 13 between Venus and the 
earth, and 32 at a ftill greater diftance. ‘That the greateft 
number of the known comets fhould have been feen between 
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the orbits of Mercury and Venus, M, Bone afcribes to their 
being then in the ‘moft favourable afpect for obfervation ; for 
he feems inclined to adopt M.Lembert’s hypothelis, that the 
number of comets increafes as the fquares of the diftances of 
their perihelia from the fun. crete 

A third obfervation is that 45 comets have their, afcending 
nodes between the nineteenth degrees of Pifces and Virgo. 
Forty comets are in their perihelia nearer to their afcending 
than to their defcending nodes: two pafs the fun in their 
nodes ; and thirty are nearer to their defcending nodes. We 
are alfo réminded that the orbits of moft of the comets form 
much greater angles, than thofe of the planets, with the eclip- 
tic. Another particular mentioned is, that the motion of 38 
comets is direct, and of 34 retrograde, with refpect to that of the 
planets ; this variéty, our author obferves, confutes the hypo- 
thefis of De/cartes, by whom the Sun was fuppofed to be in the 
¢céntre of a vortex of ztherial matter. We fhal! not trouble 
our readers with the conjectures which M. Bone founds on thefe 
préemifes ; becaufe, in moft of them, he has, in his own tables, 
nearly as many phenomena againft him, as he can adduce in 
his favour. 


Mem. V. Examination of an Analytical Paradox. By M. 
‘TREMBLEY. 

Among the various methods of refolving differential equa- 
tions by approximation, that of fucceflive fubftitution appears 
the moft obvious: but it has often been obferved that this me- 
thod introduces arcs of a circle into the integral, which it 
ought not to contain. Hence feveral mathematicians, and par- 
ticularly M. De La Grange and M. De La Place have endea- 
voured to rectify this mode, which they effected by varying the 
arbitrary conftant quantities. M. IT RemBLeEy thought it 
might be a ufeful inquiry to examine the apparently faulty me- 
thod more clofely, and to fee whether a legitimate folution 
might not be obtained by it. Accordingly, he found that this 
method appears to produce circular arcs, becaufe it gives the 
fines and cofines, contained in the integra], under the form of 
feries ; and indeed this form neceflarily refults from the method 
itfelf: but, as thefe feries are regular and may be fummed up, 
they lead us dire@tly to imaginary exponentials, and, therefore 
to the true integrals, without needing any rectification. This 
M. TREMBLEY proves by the folution of feveral problems, 
taken from the memoirs of the mathematicians already men- 


tioned. 
Mem.VI. Remarks on the Method of Approximation in the In- 
tegration of differéntial Equations. By the fame. 


Mem. 
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Mem. VII. Theory of Solids bounded by Plane Surfaces, By 
M. L’Huvit rier. ATIEVOT! 


Mem: VIII. 4n elementary and direé Method of calculating 
Logarithms. By M. Buryja. 


M, Buryja confiders all the abfolute: numbers. as powers of 
the bafe, which, in Briggs’s tables, is 10, and each logarithm 
as an exponent, which indicates the power to which the,bafe 
muft be raifed in order to give the abfolute aumber corre{pond. 
ing with it. . 

SPECULATIVE PHILosopHy. 

Mem. I._ Comparative RefleGtions on the Pleafures and Pains of 
Life, with re{peé to their Number, their Frequency, and their Va= 
riety.© By M. De Becuevin, 

In the membirs of this academy for the year 1766, M. A%- 
rian ‘publifhed an effay on’ the comparative duration, and in- 
tenfity of pleafure and pain*, in which he made the balance 
preponderate on the fide of pain in both thefe refpecéts. This 
decifion gave occafion to the memoir before us ; which M, Dr 
Becuetin introduces’ with obferving that M. Arian ought 
to bave pointed out in what manner the melancholy ‘refult of 
his ‘inquiry can be reconciled with the confolatory perfuafion 
that we owe our exiftence to a Being of infinite goodnefs, who 
certainly could not intend that the fum of evil fhould be greater 
than that of good to his creatures ; he ought to have fhewn 
that, notwithftanding this preponderance of pain, Providence 
defigns for us, and, when we are wife enough to accept of if, 
really confers on us, a much greater fum of good than of evil, 
of agreeable than of difagreeable fenfations. 

It is juftly obferved by M. De Becuectn that neither great 
pleafures, nor great pains, conftitute the habitual, {tate of man, 
but are very thinly fown in the path of human life. How 
many individuals are there who have never experienced either ! 
The habitual-ftate of man is that of fimple well-being; which, 
when a little heightened, becomes pleafure, and, when, a 
little abated, is nullity of fenfation, or the middle term of the 
feale, of which pleafing fenfations occupy the one, and painful 
fenfations the other, fide. By nullity of fenfation, however, 
the academician does not mean a ftate of perfect indifference; 
for this would be incompatible with the nature of man. From 
a {tate of pain, whatever be its degree, all wifh to be delivered ; 
yet it is obfervable that, among a hundred thoufand perfons, 
fcarcely one can be found who rufhes out‘of life in order to 
get rid of his fufferings; and, in this cafe, it is generally 
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* See Review, voi. xliv. page 547. 
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doubted whether he had at that moment the entire’ufe of his 
reafon :—whence M. De BeGuEtin concludes that even the 
moft painful circumftances are not unaccompanied with fome 
perceptions of good. 

It is becaufe well,beinge is the habitual ftate of man, that 
pleafures appear to us lefs lively than pains of equal intenfity ; 
and that the durations of pleafure, and of pain, though equal 
with refpect to abfolute time, feem very unequal when com- 
pared. ‘We confider as pleafure, only that degree of good which 
is perceptibly greater than our habitual {tate of well-being ; 
whereas we include under the appellation of pain, every ftate, 
_in which our habitual well-being lofes any thing of its in- 
tenfity. 

After thefe preliminary obfervations, the ingenious author 
mentions two queftions which, though difficult to anfwer with 
precifion, are highly interefting. In the common courfe, and 
among the feveral clafles, of human life, is the number of pains 
gréater or lefs than that of pleafures, fuppofing the intenfity of 
each to be neaily equal? Of the clafs of pains, and that of 
pleafures, which contains the greater number of genera and 
fpecies ? Without prefuming to decide on thefe queftions, the 
author believes that, if they could be accurately inveftigated, 
the ifflue of both would be on the fide of pleafure ; efpecially 
if they were confined to thofe pleafures and pains which we de- 
rive from nature. In fupport of this opinion, he obferves 
that the former are friendly, and the latter inimical, to the 
phyfical conftitution of fentient beings; and this leads him, (we 
think, jufly,) to fuppofe that infinite goodnefs has ftrewed the 
path of life with a much greater number of pleafures than of 
pains, and has given us a much greater diverfity of the former 
than of the latter. The fupreme Being has made us fufcept- 
ible of feveral different_fenfations at the fame time ; which, by 
their heterogeneity, frequently weaken the continued impreffion 
of pain. Time and employment are known to heal the deepeft 
wounds of affli@ion ; and even the moft wretched find relief 
from converfing on the circumftances of their diftrefs. In 
fhort, it is a copftant law of nature, which is nothing more 
than the primitive regulation of the Creator, that there fhould 
be an unremitting tendency to the prefervation of beings in ge- 
neral, and to repair whatever injuries they may receive from 
foreign caufes : but can this law be faid to act with refpec to 
mankind, if the number of their pains exceed that of their 
pleafures ¢ 

In order to fet this argument in a ftronger light, M. Dr 
BEGUELIN takes a more particular view of thofe pleafing fen- 
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fations which enter into the habitual ftate of moft men: the 
arife from a conf{cioufnefs of exiftence,—-the enjoyment, if not 
of perfect, yet of tolerable, health,—the alternate fucceffion of 
action and reft,—the gratification of the appetites of nature,— 
curiofity, —the attachments prompted by intereft,—the relations 
and affections of focial life,—the defire of acquiring and of 
communicating knowlege,—a variety of occupations and em- 
ployments, whether of bufinefs or of amufement, which ex- 
ercife and improve the faculties both of body and mind, to- 
gether with a confcioufnefs of difficulties overcome, and of 
duties performedg and Jaltly, hope, which anticipates future 
enjoyment, All thefe fources of pleafure are intimately conq 
nected with our nature, and are common to the greateft pare 
of mankind in every period and condition of life. Our author 
has not. mentioned faclitious enjoyments, becaufe, with thefe 
ke muft have contrafted factitious privations, which probably 
exceed them in number; nor would it be fair to place that 
good or that evil, which derives its exiftence folely from the 
irregularity of the imagination, in the fame clafs with the plea-~ 
{ures and pains allotted to\us by the condition of our nature. 
Perhaps it may be afked, if our pleafures be really more nu- 
merous than our pains, why are there fo few who would be 
willing to recommence the career of life through which they 
have already pafied? ‘The academician anfwers this objeGion, 
by obferving that the activity of the human mind is fuch as to 
require a continual fucceffion of new ideas; and that nature 
has implanted in us a conftant tendency to new ftates of being, 
each differing from the preceding, and which gradually lead 
to that perfection, which finite Beings cannot attain at once. 
We are fortied, not for a ftationary condition, not to recom- 
mence the circumftances. through which we have already pafled, 
but to be conftantly advancing in our career toward new and 
higher modes of exiftence. Another caule is, that the condi- 
tion fuppofed, in the notion of recommencing our life, is that 
all the circumftances, through which we muft pafs, are al- 
ready known to us. Hence neither curiofity is interefted, nor 
hope excited: no new objects can be attained; nor have we the 
liberty of preventing £r of avoiding the pains through which 
we know that we mult pafs: hence the experierce, the know- 
lege, and the abilities, which we have acquired, would be loft 
on us ; and we could have no other profpect than that of being, 
at the end of our fecond exiftence, exactly at the fame point from 
which we had fet out. Remove this condition; and moft men 
would be glad, for the fake of avoiding death, to recommence a life 


equajly, er even lefs, advantageous in point of happinefs, than 
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jhat which they have experienced. From this number our 
author does not except thofe pretended philofophers, who limit 
exiftence to the prefent ftate ; who are continually complaining 
of the miferies of ‘life, and yet have not the courage to put an 
end to it.—As to thofe whom reafon and religion infpire with 
a well-founded hope of a future exiftence, and of a continued 
progrefs’ toward perfection, though they have as lively a fenfe 
as others of the pleafures of this life, which they confider.as a 
natural preparation for a future ftate, they would. never be de- 
firous to recommence their career ; which, whatever pleafures 
it might afford, would only retard their advancement toward that 
perfect ftate, for which they know they are deftined. 


_ Mem. Il. Reflections on the State of Nature. By M. An- 
CILLON. 

yi This memoir is intended to refute Rou/ffeau’s reprefentation 
of the original ftate of mankind: but it is a dry and prolix 
difcuffion of a trite fubjcét, and is very deficient both in per- 
{picuity and elegance. 


Mem. III. Jnguiry into Human Liberty. By M.De CasTILLon, 


~ ‘The author of this inquiry is of opinion that human liberty 
is one of thofe fubjects concerning which philofopbers ought 
hever to have publifhed their doubts ; becaufe, by denying its 
exiftence, much may be loft, and nothing can be gained : but 
when the difcuffion has been ftarted, the fame reafons, which 
fhould have prevented it, render it prudent to make the queftion 
as clear and perfpicuous as poffible. Of the former of 
thefe obfervations we cannot approve ; and though we might 
have expected it from an orthodox divine, or a courtly politician, 
we are aftonifhed to méet with it in the writings of a philofo- 
pher. Free and impartial inquiry is the only way that leads 
to the difcovery of truth; which may indeed fometimes thwart 
the defigns of princes-and priefts: but, to fuppofe it prejudicial 
to the virtue and happinefs of mankind, is to queftion the wif- 
dom and goodnefs of Pravidence. It has always been found 
that f{cepticifm flourifhes moft, when compelled to fhrink 
from the public eye; for, when openly profefled, its triumph 
can feldom be of great extent, or of long duration; it mutt 
foon give way to the dictates of reafon and common fenfe. 
Metaphyfical opinions, however, whether in philofophy or re- 
ligion, are merely fpeculative ; they affect not the moral con- 
dué& of mankind ; and moft of the able{t advocates for neceflity 
are not lefs refpectable for their regard to virtue, both in prin- 
ciple and practice, than the moft itrenuous aflertors of human 
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~M. De Castition thinks that the beft way of removing 
the difficulties attending this queftion, is to give a clear and 
diftinct determination of the ideas which ought to be connected 
with the term Liberty. After obferving that liberty fuppofes 
the faculty of chufing, he divides it, firft, into abfolute and 
relative, and then into active and paffive. A man, for in- 
ftance, who is perfectly indifferent whether he be virtuous or 
vicious, and is free from all reftraint,: has the a€tive faculty of 
chufing, or, perhaps, the faculty of atually’ chufing, either 
moral good or evil: but endue him with the love of virtue, 
and he will no longer have the adtive, but only the paffive, 
faculty of chufing ; that is, he will be prevented from exer- 
cifing this faculty, though he be not deprived of it. This 
definition is a fufficient proof that the whole is a difpute rather 
concerning words than things, and that the chief caufe of 
difference between the oppofite parties arifes from their ufing 
different words to exprefs the fame ideas, and expreffing differ- 
ent ideas by the fame terms; for what our author calls the 
paffive faculty of chufing is not very diftant from what fome un- 
derftand by neceffity. M. Dr CasTILLon, however, does 
not keep this diftinétion in view in his furvey of moral liberty, 
in defence of which he adduces the common and popular argu-. 
ments ; among the objects of choice, he includes the motives 
by which we are, or may be, determined ; fo that, however 
powerful may be the motives to any given action, we have 
{till the active faculty of chufing and adopting weaker motives 
in oppofition to them, or even of acting without any motive. 
Nor is this liberty of indifference, we are told, contrary to the 
fyftem of Leibnitz; for, in this cafe, the faculty of chufing, 
and the opportunity of exerting it, conftitute the /ufficient rea- 
fon for the action of the faculties, and this cannot act without 
making a choice; fo that to fay Z will, becaufe I will, is 
only afierting J will, becaufe [have the faculty of willing. We 
cannot help thinking that there is fome inconfiftency in qur 
author’s reprefenting the liberty of indifference as an adfive 
faculty of chufing to aé& contrary to motives, when he had 
before afferted that habits, either of virtue or of vice, deprive 
man of the active, and Jeave him only the paflive, faculty of 
chufing. On the whole, we cannot praife this memoir as a 
very fatisfaCtory difcuffion of the fubjeét. One of the beft that 
we have ever feen, is a diflertation by the Rev. Dr. Maclaine 
of the Hague, to which a medal was awarded by ‘Teyler’s 
Theological Society, and of which the reader will find an ac- 
count in the Appendix to'the feventieth volume of our Review. 


Mem. IV. An Elementary Treatife on Morals. By M. 
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This worthy fecretary, after giving us a great deal of fmall 
talk about democracy, ariftocracy, and defpotifm, and enter- 
taining us with various anecdotes of monkeys, ourang-outangs, 
the wild beaft of Gevaudan, nobles, kings, and emprefles, 
confefles that he has wandered a little from his fubject : but he 
foon makes other excurfions not !efs extenfive than the firft, and 
at length concludes that ax arbitrary and unlimited monarchy is the 
beft form of government. AAs this conclufion is not a legitimate 
deduction from the author’s premifes, the reafon of it is ob-« 
vious ;—fuch is the government of Pruffia. We are reall 
forry to fee one, whofe age and talents we were difpofed to ve- 
nerate, thus degrade himfelf. Of England, he fays, that its 
kings are defpifed, only becaufe they have not legions at com- 
mand: but that fince the acceffion of the houfe of Hanover, 
the venality of their parliaments has enabled them to reign. 
We think M. Formey would have confulted his reputation, if, 
inftead of committing this ftrange heterogeneous medley to the 
prefs, he had attended to the advice of Horace: 

Solve fenefcentem mature fanus equunt, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat. 


Mem. V. On the Reality and Ideality of the Objeéts of our 
Knowlege. By M. SELLE. 

Have the objects, which we confider as really exifting, in 
fact, a real objective exiftence, independent of our mode of per- 
ceiving them? This queltion, fays M.Setxe, muft appear 
ufélefs and abfurd to a perfon endued with common fenfe. We 
are really of the fame opinion ; and if this gentleman had acted 
confiftently with it, he would not have wafted his own time 
and that of his readers, by writing nearly forty pages of fome 
of the moft abftrufe and unintelligible metaphyfical difcuftion, 
that ever was penned. We cannot prefume to give any ac- 
count of that which we confefs we do not underftand. 


Betves LETTRES. 


Mem. I. Analyfis of Ariftotie’s Principles of Government, with 
Obfervaticns on them. By M. Birause. 


This memoir contains an account of the firft book of the 
philofopher’s work on government; and the obfervations are 
intended to fhew that, however exceptionable his fentiments 
concerning flavery may appear, they were the natural confe- 
quence of the manners of the age in which he lived. Similar 
confiderations are adduced in vindication of his notions con- 
cerning commerce and ufury. 


Mem. II. On Literary Blunders. By M. Erman. 


We have here a collection of little anecdotes concerning the 


blunders of both the learned and unlearned, which we confefs 
we 
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we had not expected among the memoirs of an academy of {ci- 
ences. Like moft other aflemblages of the fame kind, it is a 
mifcellany with refpect to quality as well as to matter; con- 
fitting of good, bad, and indifferent ftories, which have very 
little conneétion with each other. Among inftances of the 
ignorance or inattention of authors, the collector mentions 
Racine’s geographical error in the following paflage : 

Doutex vous que l’Euxin ne me porte en deux jours 

Aux lieux ou le Danube y voit finir fon cours? 

Mirxuripvate, Aée I. Se. t. 

Nor did Boileau difplay greater knowlege of aftronomy, 
when he defcribed a philofopher making ufe of an aftrolabe, in 
order to determine whether the fun revolve¢ on its axis. 
That the celebrated Sa/mafius, in a work printed at Leyden, 
reprefented our Saviour as born at Jerufalem, mutt be afcribed 
to inattention rather than to ignorance. 

A tranflation of Czfar’s Commentaries by Lewis XIV. 
was publifhed in 1651, on which account this monarch is 
ranked among the learned ; the juftice of his claim may be 
determined by his afking Cardinal Fleury, after hearing the 
word guemadmodum repeated feveral times in a motet which was 
performed before him, who this Prince Quemadmodum was? 

Weare told that Derflinger, a celebrated German general, 
feeing the word raptim at the bottom of a military report, ex- 
amined all the maps which he could colleét, in order to find 
where Raptim was fituated ; and that, being informed that the 
march of the army was impeded by a defile, he gave orders 
that the defile fhould be put to the fword. This, and fome 
other ftories here repeated, fmell rather too ftrongly of Foe 
Miller. 

A multitude of blundering tranflations are here recorded, 
arifing from the want of a complcte knowlege either of the 
language or of the fubject of the original: but it would be 
dificult to give our readers an idea of thefe errors; which, 
though fufficiently ridiculous as they are here told, would lofe 
all their humour by being related in another language: befide, 
nothing cloys fo foon as a feries of unconnected ftories. 


Mem. III. On the third Year of the Reign of Frederic Wil 
lam II. By Count HertzBere. 

We cannot help fmiling at the various means by which 
courtly paratites endeavour to recommend themfelves to their 
governors. ‘The worthy fecretary of the academy, we have 
feen, has taken the direct road; and, without giving himfelf 
any trouble concerning the opinions of mankind, has boldl 
alferted a propolitien, which, to a royal ear mutt be peculiarly 
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grateful, that an arbitrary unlimited monarchy is the beft form o 
government. Count HERTZBERG feems to have a greater re- 
gard for his reputation; and, not daring to infult mankind 
with fo palpable an abfurdity, labours to prove that the Pruf- 
fian monarchy is not arbitrary. ‘This worthy ftatefman, how- 
ever, by a piece of fophiftry very common among courtiers, 
confounds two things which, in the confideration of this 
queftion, ought to be kept entirely diftin& ; the conftitution of 
government, and the actual adminiftration of it. The flighteft 
acquaintance with political hiftory will afford fufficient proof 
that either of thefe may be very good, while the other may be 
bad. We do not mean to charge the King of Pruffia with 
being a tyrant, nor to contradict the many flattering compli- 
ments which are paid to him by the Count: but when we 
are told that the legiflative and executive powers centre in the 
monarch, and are exercifed by him alone, we can have no other 
jdea than that Pruffia is an arbitrary unlimited monarchy, 
How the king may divide and delegate thefe powers among in- 
ferior courts and officers, is nothing to the purpofe; becaufe 
all thefe regulations, however wife and good, he may revoke 
at pleafure. We wiil allow that, under a good prince, who 
attends to bufinefs, and is well ferved, the evils refulting from 
an arbitrary form of government will be greatly diminifhed : 
but it is not in the power even of the beft monarch to prevent 
the oppreflive and tyrannical conduct of thofe to whom he is 
obliged to delegate his authority. lt may be fuppofed that, 
from the more civilized manners and the greater fenfe of the 
rights of humanity prevalent in modern times, the worft mo- 
parch would not dare to be guilty of the public and open atro- 
cities which blackened the characters of the tyrants of the 
antient world: but the hiftory of the reigns of Lewis X1V. 
and of Lewis XV. fhews how little fecurity the people could 
derive from the polifhed manners of a court, which was the 
hot-bed of vice, and the fource of every thing that was licen- 
tious, infamous, and oppreffive. In the courfe of the prefent 
memoir, the writer communicates an account of the. king’s 
journeys from Berlin to Charlottenberg and Potfdam, where he 
reviewed his troops, and of fome other royal excurfions of the 
fame nature; which, we doubt not, thefe good academicians 
confidered as of infinite importance to {cience and literature. 
If Pruffian politics and fafhions fhould be introduced into our 
own court, (which, from the circumflances of the times, can- 
not certainly be deemed impoffible,) fhall we fee an annual 
account of his majefly’s reviews in Hyde-park, and of his ex- 
curfions to Kew and Windfor, in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions of the Royal Society ? 

Mem. 
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Mem. 1V. On the fourth Year of the Reign of Fredzric Wil- 
liam II, By the fame. 

More anecdotes of the king, not lefs important than thofe 
of the preceding year, interfperfed with proper notes of admira- 
tion! ‘lo thefe is added a declamation in favour of hereditary 
nobility, which we greatly praife for its brevity. 

Mem. V. On Revolutions, External, Internal, and Religious. 
By the fame. 

‘Count HERTZBERG may fay to the King of Pruffia, as a 
more elegant flatterer of antiquity did to his patron, 74 te prin- 
cipium, tibi definet ; for this fuperficial declamation on revolu- 
tions is intended only to introduce an affertion, (which, by the 
way, is totally void of proof,) that the Kings of Pruffia, and 
efpecially the prefent, have contributed more than any other 
monarchs, to preferve the general tranquillity of Europe. On 
this head we mutt fufpend our opinion, til] we fee the refult of 
his majefty’s generous efforts to give tranquillity to Poland. 

Mem. VI. On the Hiftory of Brandenburg during the Middle 
Ages, and the Ufe of Coins and Medals in illuftrating it. By M. 
MOEHSEN. 

Amid the fearcity of good materials for compofing a hiftory 
of Grandenburg, during the dark ages, this academician recom- 
mends an attention to the coins of thofe times, and gives 
fome directions for diftinguifhibg them. 


Such are the contents of this volume, which do not give us 
very high ideas of the academy of Berlin in its prefent ftate. 
The poverty of its publications may admit of fome excule ; for 
where little is performed, much cannot be communicated : but 
fome of the phyfical memoirs fill us with aftonifhment. When 
we perufed the papers by M. SitserscHLaG and M. Acuarp, 
we were at a lofs to comprehend how it could happen that a 
fociety of men, who ca!l themfelves philofophers, could hear 
thefe articles read, without noticing their palpable abfurdity, 
and could afterward fuffer them to difgrace the publications of 
the academy. From this and other circumftances in the vo- 
lume before us, we were inclined to fufpect that many of thefe 
gentlemen belonged to the fect of the Gnathonics. [a 
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ArT. I]. De Oude en Nieuwe Conftitutie, Se. i.e. A View of the 
Old‘and New Conititution of the United States of America. By 
GerHarD Dumsar, LL.D. Member of the Philofophical 
Society at Utrecht. Vol. I. 8vo. 260 pages. Amiterdam. 1793. , 


AMID the variety of political fubje€ts, to which the circum- 


{tances of the prefent times have called the attention of 
M m 3 mankind, 
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mankind, we wonder that the merits of the government of the 
United States of Ame:ica have not been more accurately dif- 
cuffed by kuropean writers. It was this republic which exhi- 
bited the firft inftance, in the prefent century, of what could 
be effeéted by a people who were refolved to be free ; and who, 
by their fuccefs, encouraged others to a:tempt to fhake off the 
yoke by which they felt themfelves oppreffed: but they en- 
joyed advantages of which the nations of Europe were deftitute. 
They had long been accuftomed to live under a popular go- 
vernment, and had been educated amid the enjoyment of 
freedom both civil and political ; to them, theretore, liberty 
was not a ftranger known only by diftant report, with whofe 
features they were not tufficiently acquainted to diftinguifh her 
from the impoftor licentioufnefs, that fo often aflumes her name 
and counterfeits her pretentions. ‘Their manners were not 
corrupted by the eontagious example of thofe licentious courts, 
which confider religion only as a political machine to keep the 
people in fubjection, and force on them an uniform profeffion 
of faith, while government itfelf may violate every obligation 
of morality. ‘The jealoufy and ambition of princes, inftead of 
operating againft the Americans, was, by a concurrence of 
circumftances, direéted again{t the power with which they were 
at variance, and at length openly favoured their efforts. Un- 
der thefe advantages, they not only fucceeded in vindicating 
their independence, but obtained leifure to exert their abilities 
in planning a form of government which, if not perfect, feems 
at leaft well calculated to promote the happinefs of a people, 
whofe love of liberty is attempered with that of order and de- 
cency, and accomparied with the virtues of integrity, mode- 
ration, and fobriety. Fortunately, feparated by the ocean 
from the prefent horrid fcenes of war, they are undifturbed in 
the enjoyment of the advantages which they fo dearly purchafed. 
Their fields are not expofed to the irruptions of an irritated 
and licentious multitude; nor are they liable to fee their country 
impoverifhed, and its inhabitants facrificed, by being forced 
into a concurrence with the wild fchemes of felffh ambition 
and the luft of power. 

The conftitution of the American States deferves the greater 
attention, as it is the firtt that, fince the improvements in the 
circumftances of fociety which fo honourably diftinguifh 
modern times, was founded on the free deliberation of men, 
who underftood the nature of liberty, and were zealous in her 
caufe ; who, while they defpifed the political and ecclefiafti- 
cal prejudices, which are foftered in the countries of Europe, 
knew the neceflity of obedience to Jaws, and of a regard for 
religion and virtue, both in principle and practice ; and who 
were 
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were not fettered by that intimate political conne@ion with 
foreign princes, which is always dangerous to the indepen- 
dence of republics. An attentive view, fays our author, of the 
hiftory of the American revolution will point out the caufes 
why that of France has not been attended with more falutary 
confequences. ‘This confideration led him to take a furvey of 
the circumfances of the American proceedings, long before 
the prefent alliance among the powers of Europe had taken 
place in order to crufh the French republic. 

The volume before us is employed in a very impartial review 
of what Dr. DumBaAr calls the old conftitution of the Ame- 
rican ftates; by which he means the thitteen articles of con- 
federation, fettled in congrefs on the 17th of November 
1777- This furvey is introduced by a concife account of the 
rile of the war, and of the events preceding the formation of 
the union: which is followed by a tranflation of the articles of 
confederation. In his remarks on them, Dr. DUMBAR derives 
his information from the debates of congrefs, and from the 
{fpeeches and writings of fome characters of America, diftin- 
guifhed for political wifdom and integrity; among thefe, 
General Wafhington and Dr, Franklin juftly claim the pre 
eminence. 

The chtef faults in thefe articles had their fource in that 
jealoufy of power, which generally prevails among a people 
who have fhaken off what they conceived to be an oppreflive 
yoke, and have fuccefsfully afferted their liberties. Having 
long been accuftomed to fee authority.and opprefiion united, 
they find it difficult to diftinguifh two ideas which they have 
acquired a habit of affociating. They confefs the neceffity of 
laws to reftrain licentioufnefs, as well as to regulate the proceed- 
ings of government: but they are apt to look with averfion on 
thofe who are appointed to execute them, as men who wifh to 
elevate themfelves above the level of their fellow-citizens, and 
to acquire a power independent of them. ‘They forget that, 
in a republic, the magiftrate, of whom they are thus fufpicious, 
holds his power only for a fhort period ; that when this is ex- 
pired, he mutt retire to the itation of a private citizen; and, 
if he has laid any burthen on the community, muft afterward 
bear his portion of it. It muft however be acknowleged that 
fome degree of this jealoufy is not more natural to repub- 
licans, than it is neceflary to prevent their government from 
degenerating into an ariftocracy ; but when it is carried fo far 
as to deprive the executive power of that vigour which is ree 
quifite to enforce the laws, and to maintain the conftitution, 
it is pregnant with ruin to thofe liberties which it profeifes to 


guard, 
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The grand vice of the American union was that which hag 
generally attended federate governments, the want of a fuffi- 
cient fanction to its laws, or of power to compel the feveral 
members of it to comply with the conditions under which they 
were united. In order to fhew the evi! confequences of this 
fault, our author enters into a concife but judicious ‘hiftorical 
view of its effects in other inftances of federal union. In this 
light he juftly confiders the feudal monarchies, in which the 
king, or Jiege lord, was little more than the prefident of a con- 
federacy of petty fovereigns, each of whom had a fupreme au- 
thority within his own territory ; hence they were frequently 
engaged in wars, not only with each other, but alfo with their 
king, who had no other means of reducing them to obedience, 
than the precarious expedients of violence, in which it was 
impoflible always to command prone ; hence the kingdoms of 
Europe were at thet time continually involved in intettine and 
civil wars. ‘The effects of this vice are alfo traced in a furvey 
of the Amphyclionic and Achaian lezgues of antient Greece, 
and in an account of the Germanic body ; ; which the Doétor 
ot obferves would Jong friice have been dillulved, had it not 

een for the vaft power and influence which the Emperors of 
the Houfe of Auitria derive from their hereditary teriitories.x— 
The Helvetic league, though often mentioned as an inftance 
of the permanence of federal ftates, is, in Dr. DuMBAR’s 
opinion, equally faulty. Ube Cantons, he obferves, have no 
common trealury, no common army, even in time of war, no 
common court of juftice, nor any one character of federal go- 
vernment: they are kept together by the partentar circume 
ftances of their fituation ; by. the confcioufnefs which each has 
of its weaknels as an individual ftate; by the dread of power- 
ful neighbours, to one of whom they were once enflaved; and 
by other confiderations of a fiinilar nature. Whatever good et- 
fects this league may have had in common events, it has al- 
ways been found impotent in dit ferences of greater importance. 
Difputes concerning religion have three times occafioned the 
motft violent and bivody quarrels, and may be faid to have in 
fact diflolved their union; for the Romith cantons have fince 
held their afflemblies feparately from the proteftants, and very 
little bufinefs is tranfacted in the general diet. A view of the 
United Provinces concludes this chapter, and is introduced by 
the auther to confirm the inference drawn from the whaie, 
that a foverciznty over fovereiznties, a legiflation to ftates, 
which goes not extend to the jadividuais of each ftate, is not 
only a political abfurdity, but is actually inconfiftent with order 
and the object ts of civil government, by i its tendency to fubftitute 
violence in the place of Jaw, and the deftruGive compulfion of 
she (word for the mild and (glatary coercion of the maviltrate. 
Another 
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Another fault confidered at large by our author, fs that the 
conftitution of each ftate is not guaranteed by the reft; by which 
he means not that congrefs fhould interfere with the domeftic 
concerns of the (lates, nor that it fhould prevent them from 
effecting, in a peaceable and lawful manner, fuch alterations 
in their refpective conilitutions as the majority of citizens in 
each may deem necefliry, but only that it fhould guard againft 
fuch changes as may be produced by violence. The contribu- 
tion of men and money to the union by guotas afligned for each 
flate; the want of a general and uniform power for regulating 
commerce, and of a national court of juftice ; the equality of 
the fmaller with the larger ftates with regard to the votes in 
congrefs ; the power of each to iflue paper currency; the too 
frequent change in the members of congrefs; and the whole 
power of legiflation for the union being velted i in a fingle af- 
fembly ; are the principal imperfections which Dr. DuMBAR 
enumerates in what he calls the old conftitution of the Ame- 
rican States. “Ihe bad confequences of thefe he fhews bya 
{urvey of what has fince happened, both with regard to inter- 
nal differences between the feveral itates, and the want of the 
confidence of foreign powers in a confederation, for the conti- 
nuance of which there is fo little fecurity. On thefe heads, 
the author’s obfervations are fuch as difplay great candour, as 


well as political information. 


After all, when we confider the circumftances of the confe- 
deration here examined, inftead of wondering that it has thefe 
faults, we are only aftonithed that it has fo few. ‘The articles 
were drawn up, not in the cocl hours of peace and fecurity, 
when their authors had leifure to examine all the poffible con- 
fequences of each, and could protraét the conclufion till every 
difficulty could be removed: but they were planned amid the 
horrors of war, when immediate exertions were neceflary againft 
a common enemy; and when it was infinitely more prudent 
to produce, with al! expedition, a plan of union, however im- 
perfect, which might effect an immediate combination of the 
feveral ftates, than to confume their time in vain deliberations 
in fearch of a perfeciion, of which their actual fituation ren- 
cered them incapable. Jt was probably never intended for a 
lafting, and certainly not for an unalterable, conftitution: but 
the American legiflators acted judicioufly in not producing a 
fecond, before the inconveniences of the firft had been fully 
experienced. Thefe inconveniences were felt, and induced the 
Americans, in the year 1787, to form a new conftitution, in 
which moft of the imperfections of the former were avoided ; 
and which, though not entirely perfect, (for what can be fo 
fhat is of hunmtan invention?) is certainly the beft republican 
government 
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governmeft hitherto known. On this head Dr. DumBar pro. 
pofes to offer fome remarks in a fecond volume, of which we 
fhall take notice as foon as it appears. 

Pofterity will do juitice to the wifdom and honefty of the 
governors of the United States of America; who did not, like 
fome politicians who could be named, make the acknowleged 
imperfection of al] human inititutions a pretence for perfifting 
in errors, and for perpetuating abufes,—but were ready to pre- 
vent the wifhes of their countrymen, by fuch a voluntary re. 
formation of their conftitutiun, as, without departing from its 
fpirit, might beft fecure its permanence, and promote the great 
ends of Government; which was ordained by Providence, not 
to gratify the ambition of princes, the pride of nobles, and the 
vanity of minifters, but to promote the wealth, the peace, and 
the happinefs, of the people, from whom its powers are ori- 


ginally derived. Sow. 





Art. Ill. De Burgerlyke Vrybcid, &c. The happy Eficéts of Civil 
Freedom, and the mifchievous Confequences of Popular Liberty, 
confidered; efpecially with refpect to the United Provinces. By 
Jounn Meerman, J.U.D. 8vo. pp.g6. Leyden. 1793. 

]F the revolution in France ought to afford an important lef. 
fon to princes and governors, mankind in general may alfo 

derive ufeful and necefiary inftruction from contemplating the 

confuiion, the anarchy, and the mifery, in which that unhappy 
nation has fince been involved by the jealoufy and ambition of 
contending parties, and by the defperate guilt of cppretiive and 
cruel demagogues. [f monarchs ought hence to learn the in- 

ftability of aibitrary power, the ruinous confequences of a 

fyftem of adminiftration fupported by corruption, and the little 

dependence which can be placed on the attachment even of a 

vena] army, when employed to enforce abfolute fubjeQion; the 

people ought alfo to be taught the neceflity of a regular confti- 
tution of government, and of fubmiffion to its laws, in order 
to fecure their own happinefs as individuals, as well as that of 
the community. Hence too, they may be convinced that, if 
they be fo fortunate as to poflefs a tolerable degree of freedom, 
they will much more confult their own intereft by enjoying it 
with peace and content, than by involving themfelves and the 
community in civil broils; in which they muft neceffarily rifk 
the lofs of the advantages which they poflefs, and incur the 
danger of becoming the flaves, either of artful demagogues, 
who delude them with an empty fhew of liberty; or of tome 
foreign tyrant who, under pretence of reftoring order, ufurps 
abfolute dominion, and perhaps, from what ke is pleafed : 
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call a difinterefted regard to the welfare of the people whum he 
holds forth as unable to fettle their own government, invites 
his neighbours to affift him in dividing and fharing their terri- 
ory. 
As it is certainly the part of wifdom to deduce leffons of 
rudence from the errors of others, we cannot but applaud the 
defign with which M. MEERMAN has penned this addrefs to 
the Dutch; and, though we cannot agree to all his fentiments 
concerning political liberty, we fincerely wifh his endeavours 
may be fuccefsful in perfuading his countrymen to be fatisfied 
with the advantages which they really enjoy, and not to hazard 
the lofs of them in purfuit of others, which the jealoufy of their 
neighbours, and the ambition of thofe whom, in this cafe, they 
muft entruft with power, would probably prevent them from 
attaining. 

The author divides liberty into civil and political. The 
former he juftly confiders as the grand purpofe for which civil 
fociety was formed, and government inftituted. With refpec& 
to this he maintains, that the Dutch have advantages which 
leave them no room for complaint; and that, however imper- 
feét their political conftitution may be deemed, they actually 
enjoy more freedom than the inhabitants of moft othe 
countries. This we believe to be truth; and though, with re- 
gard to the fecurity of our rights, we greatly prefer the Englifh 
conftitution, yet we always admired the fpirit of moderation 
with which the government of the Dutch republic is generally 
adminiftered, and the refpect which it commonly pays to the 
privileges of the people. Some of thefe are fuch as even Eng- 
liihmen might wifh to enjoy; for the houfe of a Dutch burger 
may with much more propriety be termed his caftle, than that of 
a Britifh fubje€t can be. No theriff’s officer, no excifeman, nor 
even any inferior officer of juttice, can pas his threfhold with- 
out his permiffion ; nor can he on any account be taken out of 
his habitation, except by the judges themfelves, who, for this 
purpofe, muft accompany the conftables)5 M. MEERMAN very 
properly dwells on the equity of the courts of judicature, and 
on the inviolable fecurity of private property. The taxes, he 
allows, are heavy: but this muft in a great meafure be afcribed 
to the nature of the country, the prefervation of which from 
inundation requires a very great expence:—but he obferves 
that thefe taxes are impofed,—-not by an arbitrary monarch, 
who demands them to fupply the fplendid luxury of his court, 
or who employs them in fupporting numerous armies in order 
to extend his tyrannic fway; not by a rapacious minifter, who 
plunders the people in order to fill his own coffers, to enrich 


his friends, or to execute his plans of perfonal revenge: but by 
the 
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the reprefentatives of the nation, for fuch, fays our author, are 
the deputies of the ftates: thefe mult.confent to the tax jp 
the name of their fellow-citizens, and, when they have done 
this, muft bear their own fhare of the load which they have 
impofed on the public. In gen eral, we mutt acknowlege that 
taxation in the United Provinces is conducted with great wif. 
dom; in no country do the inhabitants pay greater fums to 
government, but, trom the manner in which they are colleGed, 
the burden is fcarcely perceived ; and great care is taken, elpe. 
cially in extraordinary impofitions, to fpare the lower clafs of 
citizens as much as pofiible. Even from the heavy tax of two 
per cent. on al] property, whether real or perfonal, exacted to 
carry on the prefent war, al] thofe are excepted, who can fwear 
that they do not poilefs two thoufand five hundred florins, ex. 
clufively of houfehold furniture, linen, and cloaths. 
* It may eafily be prefumed that M. MEERMAN has endea- 
voured to give as favourable a reprefentation of the Dutch go- 
vernment, as it will bear. In this we are far from blaming 
him; as we think every advocate has a right to make the beit 
of his caufe, provided it be.not maintained at the expence of 
truth :—but all this might have been done without introducing 
a reflection, no leis unjuft than depreciating, on the admini- 
ftration of juftice in Great Britain, and on that moft valuable 
privilege of Engliihmen, to be pemeiy tried by a jury of 
their peers. Our author’s mifapprehentions on this tubjec 
were evident in a formcr work, on which occafion they were 
pointed out in our Review * ; they were allo very completely re- 
futed in a Dutch review of his Account of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; in which it was jultly obfervec, that ** he who can hold 
juch privileges chezp, or retufe to ac knowlege their va'ue, mutt 
be esther ignorant of their nature, or be totally blinded by his 
prejudices.” This reficétion of our author is the more injudi- 
cious, as the private and inquificorial mode of trial in criminal 
cafes, and the ufe of torture to extort confeffion, are glaring 
defeéts in the Dutch government ; for which no apology can 
be admitted. ‘To fay that thefe modes are never abuied to the 
prejudice of the prifoner, is aflerting what no man can prove, 
and what is in fact nothing to the purpole; for every accufed 
rfon has a right to fome farther fecurity than what refults 
merely from the perfonal character of his judges. 

The liberty of the Dutch Prefs does not, in our opinion, 
exift in that high degree in which M. MEERMAN reprefents it: 
by religious bigotry, a as well as by political jealoufy, it is re- 
Rrained within much narrower limits than pobtic tranquillity 
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neceflarily requires, or than is compatible with the progrefs of 
knowlege. As an inftance, we may mention the profecution 
of a bookfeller and printer a few years ago, for publifhing a 
tranflation of Dr. Priettley’s Hiflory of the Corruptions of Chrifts~ 
unity. This exertion of power however depends much on the 
perfonal character of the magiftrates; if they happen to be li- 
beral and ingenuous, they will difcourage frivolous and vexa- 
tious reftriiions: but this is a precarious foundation of liberty; 
and if the Bench of Burgermafters fhould at any time be filled 
with men infected with methodiftical fanctity, and with a violent 
zeal for Calviniftic orthodoxy, they may almoft annihilate all 
freedom of the pen. What renders them fo exceedingly for- 
midable in this and many other refpecis, is the power which 
they claim of proceeding extrajudicially in fome cafes ; in con- 
fequence of which they can order a Burger to leave his city 
within twenty-four hours, without afbgning any reafon, or 
laying any crime to his charge. A magiltrate of Amfterdam, 
who was well verfed in the laws of his country, being afked 
whether the burgermafters have really a right to act thus, fairly 
confefied that it was exceedingly doubttul; and he obferved 
that, for this reafon, they were very careful in the exertion of 
the power: but he added that it would be very difficult, if 
not impofhble, for a perfon thus banifhed to procure redrefs; 
becaule the States, to whom he muft zdcrefs himfelf, are very 
unwilling to iterfere in any thing relative to the cities. 

To what M. MEERMAN affirms of the utility of the office 
of Stadtholder, and of the virtucs .of the prefent Prince of 
Orange, we readily aflent. We always have confidered the 
power of the Stadtholder, provided it be properly limited, as 
no le{s favourabie to the interefts of civil liberty, than afefal i in 
a political view ; for it is the only check which the Dutch con- 
flitution has provided againft the encroachments of the arifto- 
cracy; by whom, when this office has been abolifhed, the 
people have always been opprefled. We believe that the pre- 
fent Prince is far from being inclined to aim at any authority 
inconfutent with the liberties of the republic, and we do ‘not 
wiih to fee his power diminifhed: but it is highly defirable that 
all power fhould be accurately defined, as well as firmly efta- 
blifhed; no lefs for the fake of the perfon pofleffing it, than for 
that of thofe over whom it is exerted. 

The greateft fault of the Dutch conftitution is, that it has not 
in itfelf thofe principles of vigour and ftability, which are necef- 
fary to fecure its duration. It confifts of two parts, which 
are indeed powerful reftraints on each other; and it may exitt 
as long as their equilibrium is preferved. On great occafions, 
thefe parties may unite in purfuit of one Common object, and 
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may promote the welfare of the republic :— but how can it be 
expected that this will always be the cafe; efpecially when the 
vaft variety of particular views and interefts is confidered, by 
which the feveral members of the ftate are aétuated?—~and je 
becomes ftill more improbable when we attend to the influence of 
perfonal connections, to the effects of ambition and refentment, 
which can never be excluded from political contefts. To fup- 
ofe, then, that the republic is fafe from future misfortunes of 
this kind, is an hypothefis of which both reafon and the tefti- 
mony of hiftory prove the improbability. The Jatter thews 
that, whenever fuch conflicts have taken place, the two parties 
have degenerated into factions; which, lofing fight of the fir 
object of their difference, have contended for fupreme authori- 
ty, and each has endeavoured to eftablifh its power on the ruins 
of the other. In thefe cafes, the weaker party has generally 
courted the affiftance of the people to turn the fcale in its 
favour; and the latter, having no conftitutional fhare in the 
government, cannot act otherwife than with irregularity and 
violence :—hence the republic has frequently been expofed to 
all the ill confequences which can refult from the interference 
of the people in the affairs of government, without having the 
advantages of political liberty: —but, fays our author, are not 
two neighbouring powers guarantees for the conftitution? They 
are fo; and the fact itfelf is the ftrongeft poffible proof of its 
deficiency with refpeét to intrinfic vigour. Dots not this cir- 
cumftance, which may alfo afford thefe potentates a pretence 
for interfering in the domeftic politics of the republic, endanger 
its independence? It1is perhaps fortunate, in this refpect, that 
the King of Great Britain is one of the parties engaged ; be- 
caufe the free conftitution of England is fome check, though, 
alas! not always an effectual one, on the ambition of its 
monarchs. How far they may rely on the King of Pruffia, 
may be conjectured from his conduét toward Poland. 
Hem! Si quid velis, 
Huie mandes, qui te ad fcopulumé tranquillo inferat. Terent. 
Tn the former part of his addrefs, in which the author con- 
fines his attention to civil liberty, and difplays the advantages 
which his countrymen enjoy in this refpect, he is candid and 
moderate ; and, though we cannot join in his high admiration 
of the Dutch conftitution, yet, while it continues to be well 
adminiftered, and the people are in the main happy under it, 
we fincerely wifh it may remain undifturbed by political com- 
motions, which are always attended with a degree of prefent 
evil; while the good, which they may produte, is not only re- 
mote, but alfo extremely uncertain, 
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We are forry that we cannot {peak with equal praife of the 
guthor’s obfervations on political liberty, which he does not feem 
to have ftudied with fufficient attention, and concerning which 
his ideas are exceedingly confuled and inaccurate. If wrong 
and extravagant notions of liberty have been propagated either 
by its miftaken friends, or by ill-defigning men, the beft way 
of removing the evils to which they may give occafion, is to 
point out the error, and to diffufe more juit and accurate ideas: 
but when men fly to the oppofite extreme, and declaim againft 
all political liberty, becaufe fome have mifapprehended and 
abufed it, we muft fuppofe either that their underftandings are 
exceedingly weak, or that their hearts are corrupt and malig- 
nant: this is at leaft the conclufion which many of the de- 
fenders of Chriftianity have thought themfelves warranted in 
making concerning thofe who, from the evils which have arifen 
from the ambitious and perfecuting fpirit of priefts, have dee 
duced arguments againft the religion, of which thefe latter 
were the zealous but unworthy perverters; and if the confe- 
quence be fairly drawn in the one cafe, it is- not lefs legitimate 
in the other. 

It is evident from M. Mreerman’s definition of what he 
calls political or popular liberty, that he means what is enjoyed 
by the people ina pure democracy; which, he allows, may be 
eligible in fome of the Swifs cantons, and in other republics, 
in which the territory is fmall, and the manners are fimple: 
but he contends that it is utterly unfit for the United Pro- 
vinces. This is a point which we fhall not conteft: but the 
author would have done well to have eftablifhed it, not by de- 
claiming againft this form of government in general, but by 
pointing out the particular reafons which render it unfuitable to 
his country. 

We mutt acknowlege that, when we confider the govern- 
ment of the United States, we are not convinced that a good 
democratic conftitution is fo abfolutely impracticable, as the 
advocates for monarchy and ariftocracy with toreprefent it. In 
America, however, there were many circumftances favourable 
to its eftablifhment, which are not to be found in Europe, 
where we do not believe the experiment would fucceed; be- 
caufe, exclufively of the combination of princes to maintain 
the powers which they have fo long enjoyed, moft of. the na- 
tions of Europe have too little political wifdom to form, and 
too little political virtue to preferve, a democratic conftitution; 
neither is it amid the contefts of oppofite parties, and the hor- 
rors of civil difcord, that a fcheme could be executed, which 
demands the cooleft deliberation, the greateft difintereftednefs, 


and the moft perfect unanimity. —To have taken notice of the 
American 
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American States, would have been in¢onfiftent with the pre- 
judices which this work fo evidently betrays; and we obferve 
that all mention of a fuccefsful revolution, followed by a free 
and happy conftitution, is very carefully avoided by writers of 
our author’s party. He chufes rather to illuftrate the dreadful 
confequences of democracy from what happened in. his own 
country between the years 1783 and 1787, and from the events 
which have unhappily taken place in France fince the revolu- 
tion. In the former cafe, the evils could not be {aid to refule 
from a democracy ; for no fuch conftitution was formed. The 
conteft which occafioned them originated not with the people, 
but with the ariftocracy ; who afterward found that they were 
working with tools armed with a double edge, which might 
not only cut off the power of the prince, but alfo give a dan- 
gerous wound to their own. In fhort, the diforders of which 
the author here complains, were the unavoidable confe- 
quences of the Jicentioufnefs of the people, whom the contend- 
ing factions had enlifted under their refpective ftandards. Had 
an attempt been made to change the government of the re- 

ublic into a monarchy, the endeavour, efpecially if vigoroufly 
oppofed, might probably have been attended with fimilar difturb- 
ances: but would it, in this cafe, have been arguing fairly, to 
fay that thefe evils were infeparable from all monarchical con- 
ftitutions? Equally uncandid is our author’s reafoning, or 
rather declamation, concerning France, in which he makes no 
diftintion between the revolution in 178g, and the unhappy 
events which have taken place fince the laft fummer; when 
the conftitution, framed by the firft national aflembly, was 
deftroyed by the ambition of bad men ; among whom one of 
the moft confpicuous was a prince of royal blood, who wifhed 
to get rid of whatever ftood between him and the throne. In 
fhort, M. MeERMAN mott injudicioufly attempts to confound 
popular licentioufne/s with political liberty, and endeavours to 
transfer to the latter all that abhorrence which every good man 
muft entertain for the former. 

Many reafons, (as we have juft hinted,) which the author 
has not mentioned, lead us to believe that, in the prefent ftate 
of Europe, the eftablifhment of a pure democracy, which fhail 
be permanently favourable to the liberties of mankind and 
promotive of focial order and harmony, is an impracticable 
fcheme :—but we cannot, on this account, wifh to promote 
the caufe of arbitrary governments and indefinite authority ; 
under which the people have no other fecurity againft oppref- 
fion than what refults from the character of their rulers, and no 
other means of oppofing it than dire&t violence and open rebel- 
lion. Without fome degree of political liberty, this muft be 
the 










































































the wretched fituation of fubjeé&ts, who mut confider the 
enjoyment of civil freedom as what they hold from the mere in- 
dulgence of their fovereigns, and muft refign it at their com - 
mand. No nation can be permanently free, unlefs the peopie 
have an influence fufficient to prevent oppreffive exertions of 
power: but if their ation, for this purpofe, be not guarded by 
the conflitution, and regulated by the laws, it muft always be 
dangerous, becaufe immoderate; and, after occafioning the 
mott dreadful confli@s, will terminate either in abfolute flavery, 
or in the total diflolution of the ftate. ‘Thefe confiderations 
fhew the utility of a mixed government, like that of Great 
Britain; in which the democratic is combined with the other 


forms; in which the inconveniences of each are avoided, and 
their feveral advantages united. To this one would imagine. 


no rational friend to mankind could object; yet M. MEER- 
MAN is {carcely lefs inimical to it than to pure democracy: but 
his arguments are founded on mifreprefentation, and are fo 
trite and childifh, that we wonder how a man of fenfe could 
condefcend to ufe them. They turn on the hypothefis, that 
every male inhabitant, without any diftinSlion of property or 
condition, fhall have his vote in the election of all perfons in 
government; and they are accompanied with a complaint that, 
according to this fyftem, the fair fex would not be reprefented. 
The following expreffions fufficiently fhew with bow little wif- 
dom and moderation our author treats this fubje@t: * I cannot,’ 
fays he, ¢ find words to exprefs my conviétion with fuficient 
force, that political liberty is, in its very nature, the deftroyer, 
the exterminator, the murderer, of civil freedom.’ Again, 
© Deprive the Britifh miniftry of its influence over parliament, 
ard in the election of a conliderable number of its members ; 
Jet the feveral counties and towns be reprefented in the propor- 
tion which the populoufnefs of each feems to require; and that 
ftate, in which the accurate balance of powers is now the ad- 
miration of Europe, will fee the energy of its executive power 
entirely deftroyed, its houfe of commons transformed into a 
national convention, and perhaps its king fent to the Tower, 
or condemned to the fate of a Charles or a Lewis.’ 

Fad the latter obtervation been made by an Englifh fubject, 
we fhould have confidered it as a libel on the nation, on the con- 
ftitution, and on the king: ina foreigner, we aicribe it toigno- 
rance or to prejudices, which we pity. Had M. MeerMman been 
as induftrious to ftudy the hiftory of our conftitution, as he is 
ready to mifreprefent it, he would have feen that the moft 
valuable cf our civil rights have been, not voluntary concef- 
fions from our monarchs, but actually wrefted from them by the 
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houfe of commons; and that, to the independence of parlias 
ment, and e/pecially of the lower houfe, we have been not lef¢ 
indebted for the prefervation of our liberties, than we were for 
the firft acquifition of them. This may indeed fometimes oce 
cafion an oppofizion to the views of a minifter; and it ought to. 
have that effect, whenever they are inconfiftent with the free- 
dom and happinefs of the people; which ambition and the love 
of power are too apt to facrifice to their peculiar objects: but 
as Jong as this oppofition is confined within the limits pres 
feribed by the conftitution, and a proper regard is paid to it, | 
neither the perfon nor the government of the king can poffibly 
be at all endangered. The oppofition of the parliament to the 
tyrannical meafures of Charles{. was fuch as rendered its 
members worthy of the admiration and gratitude of their couns 
trymen in every age; nor can it be faid to have been the caufe 
of his death, any farther than as it provoked him to thofe inju- 
dicious extremes which terminated in his ruin: but this was 
his fault, not theirs; his obftinacy and violence overturned the 
conftitution which, while it authorized the oppofition of par- 
Jiament,. would have rendered him fecure from the attempts of 
rebellion, Whoever underftands and loves the Englifh con- 
ftitution, will confider the independence of the houfe of com- 
mons as not lefs eflential to it than the prerogatives of the 
crown. The influence, for which the fervile hirelings of the 
miniftry are continually endeavouring to apologize, has al- 
ways, with no lefs juftice than eloquence, been reprefented as 
dangerous to the conftitution, by many of the moft refpeCtable 
members of both houfes: that fome of thefe have fince altered | 
their language does not invalidate the truth of their former 
aflertions, but only difplays the admirable verfatility of their ge- 
nius, which can invent plaufible apologies for that influence, 
when exerted in their favour, which, while they were. beyond 
the fphere of its action, they had juftly condemned. 

If our author had been contented with reprefenting political 
liberty in its true light, as not the ultimate obje& of fociety, 
but only as the means of fecuring the permanent and undif- 
turbed enjoyment of civil freedom, we fhould have applauded 
the whole of his addrefs, as no lefs judicious than well in- 
tended :—but falfe reafoning and declamatory mifreprefentation 
will difguft, inftead of converting, the more fenfible part of 
thofe to whom they are addrefled ; and will ferve rather to in- 
flame than to remove the errors againft which they are levelled. 
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Aart. IV. Aunales de ¢ Chimie, Se. Chemical Annals, or a Col- 
lection of Memoirs relative to Chemiftry and to the Arts depend- 
ing on it. By Metiieurs De Morvrau (now Guyton), La- 
VoIsiER, Monae, Bertruourer, Fourcror, Apet, Has- 
SENFRATZ, DIETRICH, SEGUIN, VAUGUECLIN, and PELLE- 
TIER. 14 Vols. Svo. each containing about 320 pages. J’aris. 
1789—179}- 

HE {cience of chemiftry having, within thefe few years, 

been more cultivated than before, and new light being 
thrown on it by the labours ef philofophers of various countries, 
the gentlemen, whofe names are mentioned in the title to this 
article, thought they could not render a greater fervice to {ci- 
ence, than hy collecting and publifhing the fubftance of fuch 
papers as were of moft importance to chemittry. This plan 
was commenced in the year 1789, and has fince been conti- 
nued by the remap of a volume once in every three 
months. We did not at firft give any particular account of 

t; becaufe periodical writings do not fall immediately within 

our plan; though this perhaps might have been excepted, were 

it not that the moft important parts of its contents cane under 
our confideration in reviewing the memoirs of the Academy of 

Sciences, and other fcientific works, which were then more re- 

gularly publifhed than they can be at prefent: but amid the 

dreadful calamities in which the greateft part of Lurope is now 
involved, we are glad to turn our own attention, and that of 
our readers, to the pleafing and ufeful purfuits of fcience, in 
order to forget for a moment the difgufting theme of politics ; 
which difplays, on the one hand, the favage ambition of unprin- 
cipled demagogues, and the fury of licentious multitudes ; on 
the other, the ruinous projects of princes ; and, every where, 

defolation and flaughter. In thefe circumftances, which put a 

ftop to the progre{s of fcience in that country, where it was 

moft cultivated ; which prevent the publication, and impede 
the circulation, of the ufeful labours of philofophers ; we are 
reduced to colle& information where ever we can find it; and 
we muft look back to fee whether any thing has efcaped our 
notice, which may be worthy of the reader’s attention. For 
this reafon, we fhall, without farther preface, take a fhort view 
of the original and moft interefting memoirs in thefe volumes. 

The principal contents of the firft volume have been already 
noticed in the 8th volume of our New Series, p. 169. where 
we gave an account of an Englifh tranflation of that portion of 
the work. We believe that the intention of tranflating thefe 
annals has not been farther profecuted : at leaft we have not 
heard that any other volumes have been publifhed. 
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The moft interefting memoirs in vol. IT. are fuch as have 
already been noticed by us, or are taken from publications 
which are now pretty generally known, We fhall therefore 
pafs on to 


Vol. IIL.—On fome Phenomena of Vifion. By M. Monae. 


It might @ priori be thought that, when we look through a 
red glafs, thofe objects which are white would appear red; and 
that thofe which appear red, would undergo no farther alte- 
ration of colour than what refulted from the diminution of light. 
This however, we are here to!d, is not always the cafe; for if 
a feries of objets of different colours be furveyed through a red 
glafs, white and red bodies will indeed appear of the fame co- 
lour, but this, inftead of being red, will be white. A yellow 
glafs has the fame effe&t, for yellow objects, feen through it, 
appear white: but blue, green, and violet-coloured glafles do 
not give thefe phenomena; probably becaufe thefe colours may 
be produced by the mixture of heterogeneous rays. The illu- 
fion becomes more ftriking, in proportion as the objects viewed 
through the red glafs are numerous, and ftrongly illuminated. 

M. Monce obferves, that there is another phenomenon, 
analogous to this, which may be very eafily obtained. Ona 
clear morning, before the fun is rifen, when it is fufficiently 
light to fee the blue colour of the fky, if any white object, as a 
fheet of paper, be fo placed that it can at the fame time receive 
the rays of light reflected from the atmofphere, and thofe from 
a candle, the fhadow of any fmall body, interpofed between 
the candle and the paper, will appear on the latter of a fky-blue 
colour ; for this, it may be faid, we can eafily account: as the 
fhaded part of the paper is not entirely deprived of light, but 
reflects the rays which it receives from the atmofphere, which 
are moftly blue; and as it is by thefe shat the fhadow is painted 
on the retina, it is eafy to conceive that it mult appear of the 
fame colour : but if, at that inftant, the candle be extinguifhed, 
the whole furface of the paper is in the fame circumftance, as 
it receives no light except from the fky ; yet it will then ap- 
pear not blue, but white. 

Hence our author fays it is evident that, when objects are 
i}luminated by homogeneous rays of any given colour, white 
furfaces, which, in this cafe, can refle& no other rays than 
thefe, and which one would hence fuppofe muft appear coloured 
like them, are neverthelefs perceived as white ; and furfaces, 
of the fame colour with the homogeneous rays by which they 


are made to reflect, lofe the appearance of this colour, and are 
alfo perceived as white, 
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In order to explain thefe phenomena, M. Monce remarks 
that, when we look at a number of objects of different colours, 
every vifible part of the furface of each reflects, with the rays 
of its peculiar colour, rays of white light; and it is by thefe 
that we judge of the relative elevation and depreffion of its 
feveral parts. When we furvey objets which have a polifhed 
cylindrical furface, we perceive the convexity of this furface 
by the very fame means which the painter is obliged to ufe in 
order to reprefent it on the canvas. Whatever be its colour, 
we fee a ftripe parallel to its axis that reflects only white lighr, 
which, in the adjacent parts on each fide, is gradually fainter, 
and, as thefe recede from the eye, melis into the colour pe- 
culiar to the objeét. The fame phenomenon takes place, how- 
ever diminutive be the object. Every thread, for inftance, of 
a piece of fcarlet cloth reflects to the eye not only thofe red 
rays which determine the colour of the whole, but alfo rays of 
white light, by means of which we fhould perceive the cylin 
drical form of the threads, if they were of fuficient magnitude, 
and by which we do perceive it, when we ufe a microfcope. 
The number of thefe rays of white light is waried by the differ- 
ent angles under which the furface is expofed to the light it- 
felf, and to the eye of the obferver; and this variation occafions 
the different fhades and tints in the feveral parts of its furface. 

When we view an object through a red glafs, inftead of the 
white light, which would otherwifle be reflected by the furface, 
only red rays are tranfmitted to the eye; thefe therefore muft, 
by their number, perform that fervice in determining the re- 
lative pofition of the feveral parts of the furface, which we 
were accuftomed to receive from the white light ; and, becaufe 
this uniformly takes place with refpect to every object then 
within our view, the mind is deceived, and miftakes them for 
white rays. ‘This deception extends to all other rays of the 
fame kind; and hence red and white furfaces, though painted 
on the retina by means of red rays, are both perceived by the 
mind as white, 

This explanation, the author obferves, is confirmed, when 
it is confidered that the illufion does not take place, if the ob- 
jects, feen through a red glafs, be few in number, or not 
ftrongly enlightened: if, fixing the red gla{s in a tube, we look 
at a fingle object, whether it be white, or red, it will appear 
of the latter colour ; becaufe, in this cafe, there are no other 
objects in the {ame circumftances to produce the deception. 

An illufion of a fimilar kind, and depending, according to 
M. Mong, on the fame caufe, is produced in the following 
experiment : Let a room be illuminated by the light of the fun 
tranfmitted through a red filk curtain, and a hole, two or three 
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lines in diameter, be fo made in the curtain, as to admit rays 
from the fun; which muft be received on a fheet of white pag. 
per; the part of this paper on which thefe rays fall will not 
appear white, but bright green; and, if the curtain be green, 
the image of the fun on the paper will exhibit a beautiful red, 
In both cafes, fays M. MoncGe, in confequence of the various 
objects which we perceive within the room, we miftake for 
white the homogeneous rays tranfmitted through the cur- 
tain and reflected by the feveral furfaces; and therefore 
the rays, which are really white, exciting in us a dif- 
ferent fituation, muft appear of a different colour. Hence 
he concludes that our judgment concerning colours does not 
depend folely on the abfolute nature of the rays of light which 
the furfaces reflect to the retina, but is modified by other 
circumftances: he thinks that it is determined, not fo much 
by the affections of the rays confidered as abfolute, as by the 
relations which may take place between fome of thefe affections, 
This may indeed be the cafe with refpect to furfaces viewed 
through a coloured medium, in which our judgment is formed 
merely from a comparifon of objects which, if we may fo ex- 
prefs ourfelves, are difguifed: but we are inclined to think that 
the phenomena of the fun’s rays tranfmitted through a fmall 
hole in a red or green curtain may be explained, without fup- 
pofing any deception. It is remarkable that the phenomena, 
here reprefented as univerfal, are denied as fuch in a memoir 
written by M. Gentil, and are afcribed to fome peculiar circum- 
ftance in the glafs ufed by M. Monce. 


Vol. 1V.—On the Combination of Phaf{phorus with Sulphur. 
By M. PELLETIER. 


M. Margraaf combined phofphorus with fulphur by means 
of diftillation: M. PELLETIER obferves that this procefs is 
not neceflary; as phofphorus will unite with a confiderable 
proportion of fulphur at the temperature of boiling water: but 
though it might be fuppofed that the fulphur would render the 
phofphorus more folid, the combination becomes fluid in the mo- 
derate temperature of 50 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 


On the Medicinal Properties of Oxygen Gas, or Vital Air, 
By M. Fourcroy. 

Some phyficians having imagined that, in the phthifis pul- 
monaris, great advantages might accrue to the patient from in- 
{piring vital air, the experiment was tried, without tie fuccefs 
which thefe gentlemen had expected. The firft trial indeed 
always appeared to give relief, and feemed to promife the hap- 
pieft effects ; the patients breathed with greater eafe and free- 
dom, every alarming fympiom feemed to be alleviated, they 
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became more cheerful, and flattered themfelves with the hope 
of a {peedy recovery: but the hectic fever was heightened, 
even while thefe favourable appearances continued ; and they 
foon gave way to a return of the diforder, with an aggravation 
of all its worft fymptoms; the acceleration of which our au- 
thor afcribes to the great proportion of caloric, communicateg 
by this air to the animal fyftem. Though the infpiration of 
oxygen gas, however, be thus detrimental in pulmonary com- 
plaints, M. Fourcroy is of opinion that it may be of great fer- 
vice in thofe difeafes, which are either caufed or accompanied by 
a defect of animal heat, and by.alanguor of circulation; he 
tells us that he has feen its beneficial effects in the chlorofis, 
in {crophulous affections, in indurations of the abdomen, and ia 
the rickets in children; in the moift and chronic afthma, in 
hypochondriac complaints, and in other diforders of this clafs, 
Its immediate effects were an increafe of warmth and colour, 
and an acceleration of the pulfe: thefe fymptoms, by the fre- 
quent in{piration of vital air, were heightened till they became 
febrile, and produced that increafe of vigour in the folids, 
which was neceflary to enable the conftitution to conquet 
chronic difeafes. A letter from M.Chaptal of Montpellier 
confirms thefe facts, but contains a caution againft the infpi- 
sation of that vital air which is obtained from mercurial oxyds, 
as this has very frequently occafioned a falivation. 


On the Camphor of Murcia. By M. Prowsr. 

This diflertation was written in Spanifh, but we have 
here a tranflated extract of it, by which we find that the 
Spaniards obtain camphor from the eflential oils of rofemary, 
marjoram, fage, and lavender: particularly from the latter, 
which yields it more abundantly than the reft. It is feparated 
from the o:!, by diftillation, or by evaporation: but the latter 
feems to be the moft advantageous procefs, Oil of lavender, 
fet to evaporate in a cool place in the open air, began, in lefs 
than twenty-four hours, to depofit cryftals, and yielded a 
quarter of its own weight of camphar. By diftillation, the 
produce was not above ;°;ths. ‘The beft way of purifying it 
is, to fublimate it with about an eighth part of its weight of 
lime: thus it becomes white and dry, but lofes about a twenty- 
fourth part of its weight. M. Proust obferves that the great 
myftery in refining camphor confifts in making ufe of flat in- 
ftead of {pherical veflels, and in fublimating it with as great 4 
heat as poffible, fhort ef ebullition; by which it is rendered 
tran{parent and heavy. It is remarkable that camphor will not 
boil over the fides of a veflel, of which it takes up a fourth 


part. 
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Experiments relative to the Propagation of Sound in Aeriform 
Fluids. By M. PeROLLE. 
‘Thefe trials were made by placing an alarm watch in vafes 
filled with the feveral gafes which were to be examined ; their 
fpecific gravities were compared by weighing a cubic foot of 
each, and were in the following proportion: 
Carbonic acid gas - 1080{ Oxygen gas - 765 
Atmofpheric air - 720} Nitrous gas - €98 
Hydrogen gas - - 72 | 

The diftances, at which the founds ceafed to be heard, were 

as follows 

In oxygen gas + 66,5 feet | In carbonic acid gas 48,4 feet 

Nitrous gas - 66,5 Hydrogen gas 13 

Atmofpheric air 59 
Thefe refults do not at all confirm Dr, Prieflley’s opinion, 
that the propagation of founds in thefe elaftic fluids is propor- 
tional to their feveral denfities. 





Vol. V. The moft interefting original paper in this volume 
js, On the State in which the Bodies were found on digging up an 
old Burial Place in Paris, in 1786 and 1787. By M.De 
Fourcroy. 

It is remarkable that of thofe bodies which had been interred 
in feparate graves, all the fofter parts were changed into a dry, 
hard, and brittle fubftance, of a grey colour, fimilar to that 
which has been obferved in the bodies preferved in the Cata- 
combs of Rome, and in the vaults of the Cordeliers at Tou- 
Joufe. ‘Thofe, however, which had been buried in common 
graves, each of which contained above a thoufand thin coffins, 
prefented a very different appearance ; in them, all the vifcera 
were entirely wafted away, the bones difunited at the articue 
Jations, and all the fofter parts transformed into a white cafe- 
ous fubftance, without any fmell: the formation of which 
is afcribed, not to any peculiar quality in the foil of the burial 
place, but merely to the bodies being fo heaped together, that 
neither the earth, nor the air, by which their moifture would 
otherwife have been abforbed, had free accefs to them. The 
greater part of the memoir is employed in detailing the pro- 
grefs of putrefaction in the grave; on the particulars of which, 
as it is not a yery pleafing fubjeé&t, we fhall not dwell. 

This fifth volume contains an account of an accident which 
happened to M. PELLETIER, and which we mention, as the 
knowlege of it may prevent other philofophers fram being ex- 
pofed to fimilar injury. This gentleman having diftilled fome 
phofphoric acid, introduced an inch meafure of the gas generated 
ju the procefs under a {mall gas receiver, to which he added We 
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ecual quantity of oxygen gas; this mixture took place without 
any inflammation: but, on adding an inch of nitrous gas, a 
moft violent exp!ofion was produced and broke the receiver; 
by fome pieces of which, M. PELLETIER was wounded in the 
face. The gas, diftilled from the phofphoric acid, caught fire 
when a lighted taper was introduced into it. M. PELLETIER 
thinks that, during the diftillation of the acid, water was de- 
compofed, and that its hydrogen, combining with the phofpho- 
rus, formed phofpherized hydrogen gas; which, however, was 
not fufficiently impregnated with phofphorus to take fire on 
coming into contact with atmofpheric, nor even with vital, air. 


Vol. VI. Among a variety of extracts from books, and ars 
ticles which have only loca! importance, contained in this vo- 
Jume, we find a paper by M. De Fourcroy, complaining 
that many difcoveries made by him have in various publica- 
tions been afcribed to others, In order to prevent this error, 
he is refolved that every new fact of importance, which occurs 
to him in the courfe of his chemical refearches, fhall be regifter- 
ed in the office of the fecretary to the academy, with the time 
of the difcovery. Five phenomena are here related; for the dif- 
covery of which, chemiitry is indebted to the affiduity of this 
gentleman and his affiftant, M.Vaucuetin. 

Some oxygenated muriatic acid gas being introduced into a 
folution of two drachms of gum arabic in eight ounces of dif- 
tilled water, the gum was in a few days converied into the 
citric acid. It is remarkable that the nitric acid converts gum 
into the oxalic or faccharine acid. 

The cakes of turnfole, fays our author, owe their blue colour 
to the carbonat of foda which they contain; and when that is 
ditlolved, they become red. If paper, coloured with turnfole, be 
moiitened with the muriatic acid, and afterward wafhed to 
carry off the muriat of foda formed on it, the red colour, 
which it has thus acquired, will be changed again to blue, on 
its coming into contact with ammoniac ; and if this be evapo- 
rated by a gentle heat, the paper will be red. It is therefore 
only by faturating the foda, that acids alter the colour of the 
turnfole trom blue to red, 

M. Fourcroy tells us, that the extract of vegetables is not, 
as is commonly fuppofed, a foap, confilting of oil and pot-afh, 
but that this (ubitance, after being dillolved in water, is fepa- 
rated from it on being expoled to the atmofphere, the oxygen 
of which it abforbs, and Jofes its folubility. The oxygenated 
muriatic acid converts it into a yellow concrete fubitance, 
which is foluble, not in water, but in alcohol and in the al- 
kalies, 
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On diftilling a pound of the ferum of the blood of an ox, 
with fome ounces of the diluted nitric acid, M. Fourcroy 
erceived a {mell refembling that of bitter almonds, which in. 
dicated the Pruffic acid. Accordingly, this produce being 
mixed with the oxyd precipitated by lime from the fulphat of 
iron, and with a little of the muriatic acid, yielded a very 
beautiful Pruffian blue. . Our author thinks this procefs much 
more fimple and commodious than that of Scheele. 

On coagulating, by heat, the arterial blood of an ox mixed 
with a third part of its weight of water, a fluid was feparated ; 
which, when carefully evaporated, yielded a juice perfectly 
refembling bile in colour, tafte, and fmell, and, on being 
analyzed, appeared to be of the {ame nature. 

M. VauGUELIN, in a chemical memoir on caffia, cautions 
apothecaries again{t the ufe of brafs or copper veflels in makin 
itsextract. In the rattling caflia, he has frequently difcovered 
traces of tartarous and acetous acid ; and he aflures us that, 
in the extract bought at the fhops, he has often detefted a con- 
fiderable quantity of oxyd of copper. It were to be wifhed 
that all apothecaries were forbidden to ufe either brafs or copper 


utenfils. 


On the Formation of the Nitric Acid, during the reciprocal 
Decompofition of Oxyd of Mercury and Ammoniac. By M. De 
Fourcroy. 

This memoir was occafioned by Mr. Milner’s difcovery that 
nitrous gas was obtained, by making ammoniacal gas pafs 
through the red-hot oxyd of manganefe in a gun-barrel *, Mefirs, 


Vauguelin, Sylveftre, and Seguin, repeated this experiment ; and, 


making ufe of a porcelain tube, obtained a confiderable quan- 
tity of ammoniacal nitrat-in a tate of vapour, of azotic gas, 
and of water. This M. Fourcroy explains, by faying that 
the water refulted from the combination of the hydrogen of 
the ammoniac with fome of the oxygen of the manganefe ; 
that the azote, which is the other principle of the alkali, was 
divided into two parts ; of which the one, uniting with the re- 
maining oxygen, produced nitric acid, while the other, being 
fet free, aflumed a gafous form ; and that a part of the am- 
moniac, pafling through the oxyd of manganefe too rapidly 
to be decompofed, combined with the nitric acid, and formed 
ammoniacal nitrat. We are told that another chemitt, whofe 
name is not mentioned, has, by a fimilar procefs, obtained 
the nitric acid from oxyd of lead. M.Fourcroy found that 
it might be formed by pouring liquid ammoniac on an oxyd of 





* See M. Rev. Enlarged, Vol. ii. page 53: 
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mercury precipitated, by the fixed cauftic alkali, from cor 
rofive fublimate ; the oxyd became black; fome of it was re- 
vived ; and there remained in the liquid a triple falt, the ele- 
ments of which the author indicates by giving it the appellation 
of ammoniaco-mercurial nitrat. Another method of forming 
the nitric acid, difcovered by the writer of this memoir, is by 
pouring the concentered fulphuric acid on the liquid Pruffiat of 
foda, or the cauftic mineral alkali faturated with the colouring 
matter of Pruilian blue: this mixture is attended with effer- 
vefcence, and emits a vapour, which has the fmell of the acid 
of nitre, and is of a red colour, fimilar to that of the nitrous 
vapours, which refult from mixing nitrous gas with atmofphe- 
ric air. 

Vol. VIT.—On the Culture of the Clive-tree in the Iffe of 
Bourbon, and in Cayenne. by V1. b ouncROY. 

It is not probable that the Dutch Eaftindiacompany will long 
retain that monopoly of the {pice trade, to fecure which they have 
more than once degraded their character, by meafures not lefs 
mean than detellable, It has been difcovered that the cinna- 
mon and the clove tree, as well as ilie nutmeg, may be culti- 
vated in various places with the fame fuccefs as in the Mo- 
luccas. The clove and the nutmeg tree were firft planted in 
the Ifle of France in the year 1769; and, in 1787, above 
three thoufand plants of the clove-tree were diftributed among 
the colonifts of that ifland and of the Ifle of Bourbon. ‘Thence 
fome plants were carried, in 1773, to Cayenne; where they 
flourifhed fo well, that, in the year 1787, the crop amounted 
to 273 pounds, and might have been much greater, if the cul- 
tivators had not prudently left a confiderable number of flowers 
for feed. In the lfle of France, the clove-tree is full of buds 
in the month of January; the flowers do not open till a long 
while after this period} and the berries, which fucceed them, 
arenot ripe till December. The time for gathering the cloves, 
which are tubulated calices containing the petals and the or- 
gans of fructification, is juft before the flowers begin to expand; 
they are then red, unctuous, and highly aromatic. ‘There 
are trees which produce 50 pounds of claves, befide 12,009 
berries for feed ; and it is remarkabie that the plants which are 
natives of thefe’iflands, and have been raifed from feed there, 
produce finer cloves than thofe which were originally brought 
from the Moluccas. When the cloves are gathered, the beft 
Way is to dry them in the fun; at leaft, of the various me- 
thods of treating them which have been tried, none have fuc- 
ceeded fo wel]. The cloves of Bourbon are in fome refpects 
{uperior to thofe of the Moluccas; they are more highly aro- 
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matic, and yield a greater proportion of eflential oil ; which is 
much more clear, of a more delicate odour, and much lighter, 
than that of the Dutch clove. 


On the Calcareous Phofphat. By Mefirs. BERTRAND, PELLe- 
TrER, and L. DonabeEl. 

This mineral is found in Eftramadura. It is of a whitith 
colour, and of great folidity, though not fufficiently hard to 
ftrike fire with fteel. If triturated in an iron mortar in the 
dark, or even if two pieces of it be rubbed together, it be- 
comes Juminous : but when it has once loft this property, it 
does not, like fome natural phofphori, receive it again by being 
expofed to the rays of the fun. If reduced to a very fine 

wder, and laid on coals, it does not decrepitate, but burns 
with a beautiful green light; though, if the coals be very hot, 
and the powder coarfe, decrepitation will take place. 

According to the analyfis, made by thefe chemifts, an hun- 
dred grains of the calcareous phofphat is refolvable into the 
following elements : 


Carbonic acid — 1! grain | Pure calcareous earth 59 grains 
Muriatic acid — +f Phofphoric acid — 34 

boo —- = 1 Fluoric acid — 2% 
Quartzous earth — 2 panties 





100 grains 


Extra& from the Regifters of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
By M. De La Prace. 

The formation of water, from the combuftion of hydrogen 
and oxygen gas, is a fact of great importance in the new 
fyftem of chemittry, which in a great meafure depends on it; 
jt cannot therefore be too carefully examined. It is certain 
that, in many experiments, the water thus formed has con- 
tained a little of the nitric acid: but this the French chemifts 
have fuppofed to be accidental, owing to the mixture of a 
fmall quantity of azotic with the oxygen gas. Several very 
ingenious philofophers have been of a different opinion, 
and have confidered the formation of the nitric acid as a ne- 
ceflary confequence of the combuftion of hydrogen and oxygen 
gas. Mefirs. Fourcroy, SEGuin, and VAUGUELIN under- 
took, therefore, to inveftigate this queftion more accurately, 
and to try whether, by varying the experiment, they could not 
obtain pure water, without any mixture of acid. ‘Ihe oxygen 
gas, which they ufed, was obtained from the fuper-oxygenated 
muriat of potafh* ; and one hundred cubic inches pf it con- 

tained 





* This, which we fuppofe to be what M. Lavoifer calls oxyge- 
nated muriat of potafh, is a falt refulting from a combination of what 
13 ufed 
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tained only three of azotic gas; the hydrogen gas was pro- 
duced from zinc diffolved by the fulphuric acid. Both the 
gafes were expofed to the cauftic alkali, in order to free them 
from any fixed air which they might contain ; and the procefs 
was fo managed, that the combuftion was much more flow 
than in any preceding experiment. 25582 cubic inches of hy- 
drogen, and 12457 of oxygen gas, were decompofed when 
thefe gafes were reduced to the mean thermometrical tempera- 
ture of 10 degrees of Réaumur’s fcale, or 54,5 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s, and the height of the barometer to 28 inches 
French, which are equivalent to 29,83 inches Englifh meafure; 
the weight of the hydrogen was 1039, and that of the oxygen 
gas, 6210 grains. The water produced weighed 7245 grains, 
which was only four grains lefs than the weight of the gafes. 
Thus, in the water refulting from this procefs, the weight of 
the hydrogen was to that of the oxygen, as 14338 to $5662, 
which is very nearly the proportion indicated by Meflts. Lavoifer 
and Meufnier. The water exhibited no figns of acidity. It 
did not in the leaft redden paper dyed with turnfole, or violets ; 
when mixed with a folution of nitrat of filver, it occafioned no 
precipitation, nor even cloudinefs; and its fpecific gravity was 
the fame with that of diftilled water. ‘The aeriform refiduum 
in the balloon, in which the combuftion had been effeéted, ren- 
dered lime water turbid; which fhewed that fome fixed air or 
carbonic acid had been formed from the carbon contained in 
the hydrogen; the remainder confifted of a little hydrogen 
gas, and of a mixture of oxygen and azotic gas. It is fuppofed 
that, in this experiment, the purity of the oxygen gas, and the 
flownefs of the combuftion, prevented the oxygen from com- 
bining with the azotic gas, and from forming the nitric acid. 


Vol. VILI.—On the Senfations of Heat and Cold. By M. Se- 
GUIN. 

As language is the means of facilitating the operations of 
the mind, it is certainly of importance to fcience that it fhould 
be rendered as perfeét as poflible, that every diftinét idea fhould 
be expreffed by its peculiar and unvaried appellation, and that 
every term fhould, as far as poffible, fugge{t to all the fame 
idea. It is in attempting to eftablifh this accuracy, that the 
merit of the new chemical nomenclature principally confitts ; 
and we muft acknowlege that, in this refpedt, it is greatly fupe- 
rior to theold. Among other improvements to which it has given 
occafion, M. SeGuin directs our attention to the greater pre 


_— 


uled to be called dephlogiiticated marine acid with the cauttic vcBe- 
table fixed alkali. ‘This order of falts was difcovered by M. Berzholiet, 
in 1786. 
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cifion with which it enables philofophers to exprefs themfelveg 
on the fubjeé& of this memoir, Formerly the word heat fig- 
nified fometimes a fenfation, and fometimes the caufe of this 
fenfation; which moft of the philofophers of the prefent time 
afcribe toa peculiar fubftance ; this the new chemifts have ex- 
prefled by the word caloric, referving the term heat to fignify 
one of its effects. When a greater quantity than ufual of ca- 
loric is communicated to our bodies, it occafions the fenfation 
of heat: but when, on the contrary, we communicate it to 
other bodies, we experience the fenfation of cold. As we cans 
not otherwife appreciate the intenfity of heat and cold, than 
by comparing the feveral degrees of thefe fenfations, which can- 
not be reduced to any common ftandard, our judgment concern- 
ing this intenfity muft be very inaccurate, and mutt not depend 
on the quantity of caloric received or communicated, but on 
the proportion between the prefent fenfation, and that which 
immediately preceded it. This is illuftrated by a variety of 
ingenious obfervations, from which the author concludes that 
the variety in the degree of heat or cold, which we feel on 
coming into contaét with different bodies of the fame tempe- 
rature, depends on their feveral capacities, on their maffes, on 
their property of conducting heat, and on the renewal of con- 
tact. We cannot, however, help wondering that one, who 
profefles fuch great accuracy, fhould exprefs himielf fo inaccu- 
rately as M. SeGuin has here done ; for heat is, according to 
his own definition, the fenfation, not the fubttance which 
caufes it; yet furely the fenfation cannot be faid to be con- 
ducted : but this inaccuracy becomes ftill more ftriking, when 
we are told that the thermometer is by no means an exac? meafurer 
of. heat. As this is an aflertion deduced from the preceding 
propofition, and which our author has not explained, we are at 
a lofs with refpect to the fenfe which ought, in this place, ta 
be conneéted with the word heat ; efpecially as this allertion is 
announced as a new difcovery, in oppofition to an opinion ge- 
nerally received. Wedo not believe that any philofopher ever 
confidered the thermometer as an exact mealure of the fenfa- 
tions of heat and cold; and Dr. Crawford, feveral years ago, 
fhewed that it was not a meafure of abfolute heat ; becaufe the 
quantities of this, in bodies of different kinds, may be unequal, 
and yet their effect on the thermometer be the fame. 


Vol. [X.—£ xtra of a Letter from M.Guyton (Dz More 
VEAU). | 

Dr. Prieftley had obferved that when faline liquors, inclofed in 
glafs tubes hermetically fealed, were expofed to heat, a precipi- 
tation took place; butM.Guy ron, on an accurate inveftigation 
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of the fubject, is convinced that what the Doétor confidered as a 
precipitate, is only an erofion of the giafs, refulting from the 
action of the confined liquor on it. When green inftead of 
white glafs was ufed, this phenomenon did not take place. 


On the Eleétrical Properties of the Magnefio-calcarecus Borat. 
By the Abbé Hauy. 
The property of becoming eletrical by heat, without frie- 


tion, has been fuppofed to belong only to the tourmaline and. 
the Brafilian topaz. Some years ago, the author of this me- 


moir difcovered it in a cryftallized oxyd of zinc, or calamine *;.. 


and he has now found that it is poflefled by the cryftals here 
mentioned, to which M, Wefirum, a German chemift, gave 
the name of Boracic fpar of magnefia and lime. ‘This mine- 
ral has alfo been called, from its figure, cubic quartz. It is 
found near Lunenburg, in the duchy of Krunfwic, near the 
fummit of a mountain which bears the name of Kalkberg. 
The eletricity feems to act in the direction of diagonal lines, 
drawn from one angle to its oppofite, through the centre of the 
cube. The experiment fucceeds beft with a very gentle heat. 
Thefe cryftals may alfo be excited by friction, but not fo 
ftrongly as by heat. 

On the Combination of Oxygen with the Carbon and Hydregen 
of the Blood ; on the Solution of Oxygen in this Fluid; and on the 
Manner in which Caloric is feparated. By M. Hassenrratz. 

The theories of refpiration, as productive of animal heat, 
adopted by M. Lavoifier and the ingenious Doctor Crawford, 
are too well known to need any particular detail. Dotor Gir- 


tanner differs from thefe gentlemen only in fuppofing that a - 


part of the oxygen combines with the venous blood, and gives 
it that vivid colour which it exhibits in its paflage through the 
arteries, They are, however, agreed that all the caloric, 
which the blood diffufes through the anima! {yftem, is let loofe 
in the lungs. ‘To this Mefirs. La Grange and De La Place ob-- 
jected that the temperature of the lungs was never obferved to 
be fo much higher than the other parts of animals, as, accord- 
ing to this hypothefis, it muft be; and that fo high a tempe- 
rature muft tend to their deftruction. Hence they concluded 
that the heat, communicated to the animal fyftem, is not fe- 
parated in the lungs alone, but that it is gradually detached in 
every part of the body through which the blood circulates. In 
order to obtain fatisfaétion with refpect to thefe points, M. 
HassENFRATZ tried the experiments here related. He firft 
mixed with venous blood fome oxygenated muriatic acid, on 
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* See M. Rev. Vol. Ixxviii. page 621. 
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which the blood was inftantly decompofed, and the colour he. 
came much darker than before: but the colour of venous blood 
was not altered by mixing with it the common muriatic acid, 
fo diluted that its acidity was nearly equal to that of the Oxy- 

enated ; however, when undiluted muriatic acid was poured 
on the blood, this was inftantly decompofed, and a flaky pre- 
cipitate of a more vivid colour was formed. Our author ob- 
ferves that, in the oxygenated muriatic acid, the oxygen is in 
that ftate in which it will readily combine with the hydrogen 
and carbon of the blood, when it comes in conta& with them: 
the dark colour, therefore, which was produced in the firft ex. 
periment, muft be that which the blood ultimately receives 
from the oxygen. From thefe and feveral other experiments, 
M. HassENFRATZ gives it as his opinion that the vivid colour 
of the arterial blood is owing to its folution of oxygen gas ; 
that, during the courfe of circulation, this oxygen gradually 
combines with the hydrogen and carbon of che blood, by which 
means it acquires a deeper colour; that, when it returns to 
the lungs by the veins, this combination is completed, and it 
there receives a frefh fupply of oxygen, which it carries into 
the arterial fyftem. Some caloric, he allows, muft be fepa- 
rated in the lungs, where the procefs begins: but the greater 
part of it is employed in vaporizing the water, which the ex- 
pired air carries with it; and a much larger proportion is let 
loofe during the circulation, by the combination of the oxygen 
with the hydrogen and carbon, with which it meets in its 
courfe. Should it be objected that the heat of arterial is greater 
than that of venous blood, we may account for this, by ob- 
ferving that the former may be confidered as oxydated, when 
compared with the latter. In the arteries, the oxygen ftill 
retains the greater part of its caloric ; which is let loofe as the 
proceis of combination goes on: but when carried into the 
veins, the oxygen having already loft a confiderable portion of 
its abfolute heat, the blood mu‘t naturally have lefs. 


On Eudiometers. By M. SEGUIN. 


After mentioning the inconveniences to which thofe eudio- 
meters are liable, in which nitrous gas is made the teft of the 
purity of air, this ingenious academician propofes a new in- 
ftrument, in which the combuftion of phofphorus is applied to 
this purpofe. It is a glafs tube, about an inch in diameter, 
and feven or eight inches in height, clofed at the top, but open 
at the bottom. It mutt be filled with mercury; and a little 
piece of phofphorus, which will float on this Auid, muft be in- 
troduced and fet on fire by a red-hvt coal brought clofe to the 
outfide of the tube, but not fo as to touch the giafs, Into this 
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tube, the air, which is to be examined, and after being pre- 
vioufly gaged in a graduated receiver, muf be conveyed by a 
little at a time. The combutftion will continue till all the air 
be decompofed, and the oxygen abforbed ; though, for the fake 
of greater exactnefs, the refiduum may be more ftrongly heat- 
ed. When the apparatus is cool, the refiduum muft be con- 
veyed into a receiver gaged like the firft; and the difference 
between the two volumes will indicate that of the oxygen gas 
contained in the air which has thus been examined. When 
the temperature of the atmofphere is 50 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, there will be no occafion to heat the phofphorus 
whenever frefh air is introduced ; as it will take fire fpontane- 
oufly, as foon as it comes again into contact with vital air. 


Vol. X.—On the Aétion of Lime, and of fome metallic Oxyds, on 
Phofphorus. By Dr. RaymMonp. 

M. Gengembre difcovered that, by boiling phofphorus in a 
folution of pot-afh, a peculiar kind of gas was produced, which 
had the fingular property of taking fire on coming into contact 
with the atmofphere, and to which the French chemifts have 
given the appellation of phofphorized hydrogen gas. Dr. Ray- 
MOND thought of varying the proce(s, in order to difcover 
whether this gas might not be produced in fome other way. 
He took two ounces of lime flaked in the air, a drachm of 
phofphorus cut fmall, with half an ounce of water, which he 
mixed up into a foft pafte, and put into a ftone retort; to this 
retort a tube was fitted, the internal diameter of which, he fays, 
ought not to exceed a line and a half, communicating with a 
receiver full of water. As foon as the retort was well heated, 
the phofphorized hydrogen gas was generated fo abundantly, 
that, from the quantity of ingredients here mentioned, no lefs 
than three quarts of it were obtained. ‘The refiduum was 
found to have all the charaéters of the native phofphat of lime. 
Hence the Door fuppofes that the water was decompofed 
during the procefs, and that its oxygen ferved to acidify the 
phofphorus; which, in this ftate, was combined with the lime, 
and formed the phofphat; while its hydrogen, afluming a 
gafous ftate, carried with it a part of the phofphorus, to which 
the property of taking fire by contaét with the air muft be 
aferibed. ‘The gas foon Jofes this property, and the phofphorus 
is condenfed on the fides of the receiver; great caution, how- 
ever, is neceflary ; for though a part of the gas may feem to 
have depofited its phofphorus, and to be reduced to pure hydro- 
gen, yet another part, in the fame receiver, may retain enough 
to caufe a formidable explofion, when in contact with air. 

The facility with which water was thus decompofed led 
the author to fufpect that a fimilar effet might be produced by 
App. Rev. Voz. «1, Oo the 
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the fame mixture in the mean temperature of the atmofphere, 
Accordingly he found that, in ten days’ time, a {mall quantity 
of hydrogen gas was generated in the vials, in which the in- 
gredients were placed; this, however, was not phofphorized, 
the heat not being fufficient to volatilize the phofphorus. 

Animated by this fuccefs, Dr. RayMoND refolved to try 
what could be effected by metallic oxyds. He made two 
mixtures like the former: but, inftead of lime, he fubftituted, in 
the one, the white oxyd of zinc, and, in the other, the black 
oxyd of iron. After long diftillation with great heat, he ob. 
tained from both phofphorized hydrogen gas: but it was pro- 
duced in much lefs time, and in greater quantity, from the 
oxyd of zinc, than from that of iron; which he afcribed to the 
clofe affinity of the former to the phofphoric acid. 


On the different Sulphats of Mercury; on the Precipation of 
thefe Salts by Ammoniac; and on the Properties of a new Triple 
Salt refulting from this Operation. By M. De Fourcroy. 


While performing fome experiments to afcertain the effe&s 
of ammoniac on fulphat, or, as called by the old chemifts, 
vitriol of mercury, M. Fourcroy found them to be various; 
and that this variety depended on the different modifications of 
the falt. On farther examination, he difcovered that the caufe 
of this difference might be’afcribed, in fome meafure, to the 
proportion between the mercury and the fulphuric acid employed 
in the procefs, but ftill more to the degree of heat applied in 
their combination. ‘Two parts of mercury, and three of the 
concentrated fulphuric acid, being heated to ebullition, yielded 
fulphureous acid gas; in this operation, the affinity of oxygen 
to mercury, which, in a common temperature, is lefs than to 
fulphur, increafes with the heat. If the procefs be ftopped 
when the mercury is converted into a white mafs, and before it 
be dried, the falt will contain fulphuric acid, will be acrid and 
corrofive, and will redden vegetable blue: it will not turn yel- 
low by contact with the air; and it is foluble in water in pro- 
portion to the acid it contains, which will depend on the de- 
gree.of heat to which it has been expofed. This M. Four- 
croy calls the acid fulphat of mercury. By being wafhed 
with fmall quantities of cold diftilled water, it is deprived of 
its acid, and rendered a neutral falt, which the author diftin- 
guifhes from the former, by omitting the epithet of acid. This 
is very white, and its cryitals are prifmatic: its favourds not 
very acrid: in a temperature of 54,5 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
fcale, it requires 500 parts of water to diflolve it; but, if the 
water be boiling, 287 parts of it are fufficient for this purpofe: 
by lime and the fixed alkalies, it is precipitated of a dark grey 
colour; it is not decompofed by the nitric acid, but the mu- 
riatic 
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tiatic acid converts it into mercurius dulcis. A hundred parts 
of this fulphat, when dried, contain twelve of fulphuric acid, 
feventy-five of mercury, eight of oxygen, and five of water. 

If this falt be ftrongly heated, it yields, firft, water; then 
fulphurous acid; and then oxygen gas: if this procefs be 
{topped as foon as the fulphurous acid ceafes to be feparated, 
the fulphat is converted into turbith mineral, which the author 
calls yellow fulphat of mercury, or fulphat with excefs of oxyd. 
This is foluble in 2000 parts of water; and, when precipitated 
by an alkali, is grey. It is in a great meafure decompofed by 
the nitric acid, and the muriatic acid converts it into corrofive 
fublimate. A hundred parts of turbith mineral contain ten of 
fulphuric acid, feventy-fix of mercury, eleven of oxygen, and 
three of water. 

From the remaining experiments here related, it appears 
that ammoniac. decompofes the fulphats of mercury partially, 
and not entirely, like the fixed alkalies. When the volatile 
alkali is poured on a folution of the neutral fulphat, the preci- 
pitate is a dark grey powder; if this be expofed to the rays of 
the fun, part of it is revived, and a falt is formed, which this 
author calls an ammoniaco-murcurial fulphat; as it.is pro- 
duced by an union of fulphat of ammoniac with fulphat of mers 
cury. M.Fourcroy obfervesg that this falt contains more 
ammoniac and oxyd of rat in proportion to its fulphuric 
acid, than the two fulphats of which it confifts; that hence it 
muft be confidered, not as a fimple combination of them, but 
as a triple falt, having properties very different from their pro« 
perties, and formed by the union of an alkaline and metallic bafe 
with each other, and with the fulphuric acid. This falt is not 
produced by the combination of ammoniac with the acid ful- 
phat; becaufe, in this cafe, the alkali, being faturated with the 
acid which this contains, does not difengage the oxyd of mer- 
cury. 

Vol. XI.—On fome Faéts that have been maintained in of pofition 
to the Antiphlogiftic Syftem of Chemifiry. By M. BERTHOLLET. 

The principal obje&tion here confidered, is that offered by 
M. Weftrumb, who infifts that dephlogifticated marine acid 
contains, befide its muriatic bafe combined with caloric and 
water, a confiderable portion of calx of dephlogifticated man- 
ganefe; and that it is to this, and not to oxygen, that its yel- 
low colour muft be afcribed. In anfwer to this objection, M. 
BERTHOLLET produces feveral experiments, which fhew that 
the oxygenated muriatic acid does not neceflarily contain oxyd 
of manganefe. If, fays he, the nitric and muriatic acids be 
mixed, effervefcence takes place; and oxygenated muriatic 
acid is produced. ‘This gas is of the fame colour, and has the 
Oo2 fame 
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fame properties, with that obtained from the oxyd of manganefe: 
but there can be no reafon to fufpect that manganele is con- 
cerned in this produce. Befide, no oxyd of manganefe is pre- 
cipitated by lime, nor by the alkalies, from oxygenated muriatic 
acid that has been difcoloured by light; which would be the 
cafe if, as M. Wefrumb pretends, this oxyd had been diflolved 
init. Muriat of manganefe, mixed with this acid, renders it 
turbid, and the oxyd is precipitated ; in this cafe, the acid lofes 
its colour, becaufe the oxyd has deprived it of its oxygen. 
After adducing thefe and other facts of a fimilar nature, M. 
BERTHOLLET confefles that, in two or three inftances among 
his numerous experiments, his oxygenated muriatic acid, 
though prepared with great care, became turbid, and depofited 
oxyd of manganefe; he fays that he does not know how to 
account for this circumftance: but he thinks tt was owing to 
fome accidental quality of the manganefe employed in the procefs. 

M. Gren, another German chemift, abfolutely denies that 
recent oxyds, which have not attracted moifture from the air, 
can be reduced without charcoal, and that vital air can be pro- 
duced from them. M.Bertuorret, in reply, appeals to ex- 
perience; obferving that, if pure nitric acid and mercury be 
diftilled with a brifk heat, nitrous gas will firft be produced, 
and afterward the neck of the retort wil! be filed with red va- 
pours ; when thefe cezfe, vital air will be obtained, and the 
oxyd be reduced. In this cafe, the oxyd is reduced immediately 
after its formation, and,*not having been in contact with the 
air, can have attracted no moifture from it. 

The remainder of this memoir is occupied by an account of 
the oxygenated muriat of pot-afh that has been fubftituted for 
nitre, m making a gun-powder which was found to have 
much greater expanfive force than the common fort, but, at 
the fame’time, proved fo very inflammable, as not to be ufed 
without great danger ; its taking fire was the caufe of a dreadful 
explofion at Effonne about two or three years fince. 


On the Compofition of the Colouring Matter of Pruffiax Blue. 
By Profeflor Crover. 


From the various experiments which have been made con- 
cerning this fubftance, the Profeffor fufpeéted that it was the 
refult of a combination of the volatile alkali with carbons he 
tells us that he obtained a confiderable quantity of Pruffian 
blue by expofing, to a very ftrong heat, a mixture of five parts 
of quick lime with one of fal ammoniac, in a retort; to the 
neck of which was adapted a porcelain tube filled with powder- 
ed charcoal made red-hot; the ammoniac, which came over 
through this, was received in a balloon containing a folution of 
iron in the fulphuric acid. ! 

On 
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On the Method of making Infiruments of Elaftic Gum or 
Caoutchouc. By M. GrossartT. 


The elafticity and flexibility of this fubftance, together with 
the circumftance of its refifting the action of moft fluids, might 
render it ufeful in many refpects, particularly in furgery: but 
the form, in which it is brought into Europe, makes it difficult 

to derive from it all the advantages which it might afford. Ie 
is now well known that the caoutchouc is the juice of a tree 
called by Linné Hevea caoutchouc: but it is feldom brought to 
Europe in its fluid ftate; and whenever this is the cafe, it is 
decompofed by the heat, and lofes its properties. It may be 
diffolved in drying oils, and thus makes an excellent varnifh, 

impenetrable by water, and even by air, and unaffected by 
acids. This has been ufed for coating balloons; M. Bernard, 
and afterward Mellrs. Durand, employed it as a varnifh for 
their well-known bougies: but thefe, though in many cafes 
highly ufeful, have not all the advantages that would refult from 
tubes made of the gum itfelf. In order to attain this object, 

folvents have been fought: but all which have hitherto been 
found alter the nature, and deftroy the properties, of the gum. 
The author, however, jultly obferves, that an entire folution is 
unneceflary ; all that is requifite is to foften it fo far, that dif- 
ferent pieces of it may cohere, and be, as it were, glued toge- 
ther; experience has convinced him that, if two pieces of the 
elaftic gum thus foftened be prefled together, and the preflure 
continued til] they be dry, they will be fo ftrongly united, that, 
if force be ufed, the gum will break in any other part as foon 
as in that cemented. It may thus be foftened by ether, by the 
volatile oils of lavender and turpentine, and even by boiling 
water. M.Grossart’s method is to cut a gum-bottle ina 
fpiral direction, fo as to make of it one long ribband, a few lines 
in breadth. This he lays in the folvenc till it be fufficiently 
foftened ; if boiling water be ufed, its edges will become rather 
tranfparent in about a quarter of an hour ; it muft then be 
rolled round a little cylinder or mould, taking care to prefs the 
feveral turns clofe to each other, fo as to form one continued 
furface; a piece of tape, rolled very tightly over it, ferves to 
continue the preflure till it be dry. In order to draw the — 
out of it, he fteeps it a little while in warm water. 


On the Combination of Oxygen with the Sulphuric Acid. By M. 


J. A. GioBERT. 
M. Crell obferved that, by the black oxyd of manganefe, the 
fulphuric acid may be oxygenated as well as the muriatic; and 


M. Schurer, another German chemift, affirmed that, in this 
{tate, the fulphuric acid diflolved gold and filver. Meflrs. Vau- 
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guelin and Bouvier tried the experiment without fuccefs, and 
found the fulphuric acid unaltered by the procefs. M. Giodert 
was more fortunate, and afcribed the failure of the French 
chemifls to their not diluting the acid. His method is to pour 
three ounces of fulphuric acid on two of the black oxyd of man- 
ganefe reduced to a fine powder, to which he adds twelve ounces 
of diftilled water; and he lets this mixture digeft during fix hours 
in a temperature of between 60 and 70 degrees of Résumut’s 
{cale: it is then boiled for about ten minutes, and twelve ounces 
of water are added to it; after which it is removed from the 
fire, fuftered to cool, and filtrated. The produce is a fulphat 
of manganefe with a great excefs of acid furcharged with oxy- 
gen. It contains, however, a much greater proportion of the 
oxyd of manganefe than is ever found in the oxygenated muria- 
tic acid: but this may be in a great meafure feparated, by 
filtrating the liquor while hot, and letting it grow cold before 
the fecond quantity of water be added to it. “The oxygenated 
{ulphuric acid is of a rofe colour, and the intenfity of this colour 
indicates the degree of its oxygenation. ‘The muriatic acid 
attracts oxygen from it; yet the adherence of oxygen to the 
fulphuric feems to be much ftronger than to the muriatic acid ; 
for the oxygenated fulphuric acid has been kept during ten 
months without undergoing any alteration: it is decompofed 
by the rays of the fun, but does not, like the oxygenated muri- 
atic acid, emit vital air during the procefs: it deftroys vege- 
table colours, and ferves to whiten linen and paper: it diflolves 
filver imperfectly and flowly: but M.Groserr could not find 
that it had any effect on gold. 


Experiments on the Fuice of the Havea, of which the Ela/fie 
Gum is made. By M. De Fourcroy, f 


M. Fourcroy, having received a bottle of this liquor, per- 
ceived, on opening it, a : moft difagreeable fetid odour which 
refembled that of fulphurated hydrogen gas and rotten garlic : 
the greateft part of the contents was fluid, white, and opake, 
like milk: but there was alfo a white ‘concrete fubftance, 
which had taken the form of the bottle. ‘The proportion of 
this concrete gum to the whole quantity was as 17 to 177. 
The fluid juice had rather a faccharine tafte; which was, how- 
ever, acrid and difagreeable: it did not coagulate on being 
gently heated in clofe veflels : but, on being warmed in an open 
fhallow difh, its furface was covered with a white femi-tranf- 
parent pellicle, which was very elaftic, and had all the proper- 
ties of the gum: this pellicle being removed, a fecond was 
formed, and afterward (everal others, fo that a pound of the li- 
quor produced about half a drachm of this fubitance. After- 
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ward, the liquor became tranfparent; and, when evaporated to 
the confiftence of fyrup, depofited a great number of yellow 
radiated cryftals, which had a faccharine and fubacid flavour. 
If the liquor be expofed to air, confined by mercury, it imbibes 
oxygen, and the gum feparates and floats on its furface; this 
feparation is alfo greatly promoted by acids, and particularly by 
the oxygenated muriatic acid: alkalies have an effect directly 
oppofite. The concrete gum, on being expofed to the air, 
changed its colour from white to brown, and appeared to have 
all the properties of that which is commonly fold. M. Four- 
croy advifes thofe who livein the countries where it is pro- 
duced, and who may with to fend it to Europe in its fluid ftate, 
to add the vegetable fixed alkali to it; by which means he 
thinks its decompofition, and the feparation of the gum, will be 


prevented, 
Vol. XII. — Account of'a Procefs for making Kunkel’s Phofphorus 


from Urine, which is fhorter and more economical than that by 
which Mefjrs. Scheele and Ghan extract it from the Bones of Ani- 
mals, By M. GIoBerrT. 

This method is founded on the property of the metallic faits 
to feparate the phofphoric acid from urine, which A@argraaf, 
we believe, firft difcovered: but M.Groserr has greatly im- 
proved on the proce(s directed by the German chemift, as he 
avoids the tedious and difgufting operations of evaporating the 
urine, and expofing it to putrefaction. He tells us, that it is 
indifferent whether the urine be that of healthy or difeafed per- 
fons; and that of horfes is nearly as good for this purpofe as 
that which is human. He gradually pours into it a folution of 
lead in the nitric acid, till the precipitation ceafes which this 
had occafioned; the whole is then diluted with a confiderable 
quantity of water, and afterward filtrated through a linen 
cloth. The precipitate, which is phofphat of lead, muft be made 
up into a pafte with powder of charcoal, and well dried in an 
iron or copper pan: it muft afterward be diftilled; when it 
will yield, firft, an ammoniacal, and then an empyreumatic, 
oil; thefe oils proceed from the urine, from which it is difficult 
to purify the phofphat. As foon as the oil ceafes to come 
over, a clean receiver muft be applied, and the fire be greatly 
increafed. ‘The phofphorus generally appears in about half an 
hour; and, within eight hours, twelve or fourteen ounces of it 
may thus be obtained. If the procefs be conducted with care, 
M.Guopert thinks that a hundred parts of phofphat of lead wiil. 
yield between fourteen and eighteen of phofphorus. 

If, on the phoiphat of lead, thus precipitated from urine, a 
fylution of fulphat of ammoniac be poured, and this, after di- 
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gefling during twelve hours, be filtrated and evaporated, pho- 


{phat of ammoniac will be obtained ; and, if fulphat of foda be 
ufed, the ti il be phoiphat of foda. 


A feventh Memoir, on Magnetifm. By M.Coutoms. 


M. Covtomps’s preceding memoirs related chiefly to elec- 
tricity ; they were publifhed at different times in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences ; and were briefly noticed by us in 
our review of the feveral volumes of that excellent collection *, 
It is fufficient to remind our readers, that he applied the force 
of torfion of metal wire, which he had previoufly endeavoured 
to afcertain, in order to determine the laws of the attractive 
and repulfive forces of the electric and the magnetic fluid; 
which he found to be in the duplicate reciprocal ratio of the 
diftances of the acting particles from each other. Purfuing 
thefe inquiries, he endeavoured to compare the force by which 
needles of the fame diameter, but of different lengths, were 
carried back to the magnetic meridian from a deviation of 
thirty degrees. This force, which he confiders as aéting in a 
direftion perpendicular to the needle, he calls the diretive ; 
and he found that, on diminifhing the length of the needles 
within a eertain limit, it decreafed in the fame praportion: 
but, when ftill fhorter needles were tried, it appeared to be as 
the fquares of their length. 

M. Covutoms afcribes the phenomena of magnetifm to two 
fluids contained in the magnet, and fuppofes that the feveral 
particles of each attract one another, and repel thofe of the 
other fluid, in the duplicate inverfe ratio of their diltances. In 
a piece of iron which gives no figns of magnetifm, the two 
fluids remain intimately combined, and neuteralize cach other : 
but when it becomes magnetic, they are feparated; the one, 
which our author calls the boreal, recedes to the northern, and 
the other, or the auftral, to the fouthern parts of the magnet. 
Thele fluids are not emitted by the magnet, but act by attrac- 
tion and repulfion of the analogous fluids of every other magnet 
that comes within their fphere. Ihe author farther fuppofes 
that, of every magnetic needle, each ferruginous particle is it- 
felf a jittle magnet, the poles of which are contiguoys to the 
oppofite poles of the adjacent particles. In the northern part 
of the magnet, the northern pole of each particle is ftronger 
than the fouthern pole of the next: but this excefs of force di- 
minifhes as the particles approach the cenire where the powers 
become equal]; afier which that of the fouth pole acquires a 
fuperiority, which increafes as they approximate the fouthern 





* See M. Rev. vol.Ixxvili. p.612. 621. vol. Ixxxi. p.604. New 
Series, vol. v. p. 491. and vol. viii. p. 512. 
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extremity of the needle. In order to iluftrate this theory, 
M. CouLoms magnetized a fmall tube filled with fteel filings, 
each of whicheon being afterward poured out, was found to be 
in faét a feparate magnet, having its north and fouth pole. 
Thefe hypothefes, however, are by no means either new or {a- 
tisfa€tory ; the author’s fuppofition, that particles of the 
fame magnetic fluid attract each other, will not account for 
the repulfion which takes place between poles of the fame 
name. M./Wilke, who maintained a fimilar hypothefis above 
twenty years ago, fuppofed each fluid repulfive with refpect to 
itfelf, and attra&tive with refpect to the other. As to the 
Jatter part of M. CouLoms’s theory, it appears to us purely 
hypothetical. We own that we are not fond of thefe phyfical 
hypothefes; they may be plaufible and ingenious: but they are 
of no ufe in the promotion of fcience. We adhere to the ex- 
cellent maxim of Boerhaave, that, in phyfics, nothing is certain, 
except facts which are obvious to our fenfes, and thofe conclufions 
which are adduced from them by firi&? mathematical reafoning. 


On fome Properties of the Muriat of Tin. By M.PEvcerier. 

This falt is obtained by boiling tin in the muriatic acid; it 
becomes oxygenated on being expofed to oxygenated muriatic 
gas, and, in this ftate, is an ufeful ingredient in dying: the 
properties here mentioned depend on its great affinity to oxy- 
gen, which it will attract from various acids and metallic oxyds; 
as it alfo abforbs this principle from air, M. PELLETIER 
thinks it may be applied with advantage to eudiometrical pur- 
pofes. 


Vol. XILI.—Lxplanation of fome Phenomena which feem to be 
contrary to the Law of Chemical Affinity. By M.HaAssENFRATZ. 


To exprefs by numbers the proportions of affinity between 
fubftances, whether fimple or compound, in their various com- 
binations, is a problem which has employed the attention of 
fome of the moft eminent chemifts; of the various tables in 
which this has been done, M. HasseNnFrratTz thinks thofe the 
beft, which were publifhed by M. Guyton (de Morveau) in the 
Encyclopedie par ordre de matieres, and from thefe he has taken 
the particular cafes bere difculled. 

In thefe tables, the affinity between the muriatic acid and 
foda is exprefled by 31; and that, between the muriatic acid 
and lime, by 24. It then this acid be expofed to the ation of 
foda and lime at the fame time, it will be attracted by the foda 
with a force equal to 31——24 or 7, and muriat of foda will be 
formed. 

Again, the affinity of the carbanic acid to foda is 8, and to 
Jime,12: whence, if carbonic acid be poured on a mixture of foda 
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and lime, the lime will attract the acid with a power equal to 
y2—8, or 4. From thefe premifes, it might be concluded 
that, from a mixture of lime and foda with muriatic and care 
bonic acid, the refult would be muriat of foda and carbonat of 
lime :—but Scheele afferts, that, if a folution of muriat of foda 
be poured on lime, and the mixture be fet in a cellar, where 
there is abundance of free carbonic acid, or fixed air, the re- 
fult will be carbonat of foda, and muriat of Jime. Thefe and 
other phenomena of the fame kind aftonifhed Scheele; and, in 
order to account for them, he fuppofed that the affinities be- 
tween alkalies and acids varied in proportion to the water con- 
tained in the neutral falt, 

There is one circumftance in this experiment, of which M. 
Scheele has not taken notice, though it ought to have been men- 
tioned, viz. that a part only of the muriat of foda is decom- 
pofed ; this depends on the proportion of the muriat of foda to 
that of lime; for the greater the quantity of the latter is with 
re{pect to the former, the greater will be that of the carbonat of 
foda: but, with this, carbonat of lime will alfo be formed.—To 
explain thefe phenomena, our author obferves that, if a {tone difh 
be filled with flaked lime, and water, faturated with muriat of foda, 
be poured on the lime, the water will be uniformiy diftributed 
among the lime, fo that each particle of it will be furrounded with 
particles of muriat of foda; and the muriatic acid will adhere to 
the foda with a force equal to 31—=24, or 7. In,proportion, then, 
as the water is imbibed, the {urface will be lefs fluid, and will 
be covered with a thin ftratum of muriat of foda; in the upper 
part of which the foda is attracted by the carbonic acid to 
which it is expofed, with a force equal to 8; which exceeding 
that by which it is combined with the muriatic acid, it will be 
mnited to the former with a force equal to 8—7, or 1, and will 
be changed into carbonat of foda. Ifthe next ftratum be lime, 
it will impart to the following {trata of lime the muriatic acid, 
which it had received from the upper ftratum, in confequence 
of its transformation into carbonat, and will thence attract the 
carbonic acid, to which it has a greater affinity: but the upper 
ftratum will 1eplace this acid by imbibing the acid from the gas 
to which jt is expofed, and will therefore continue to be car- 
bonat of foda. If the fecond ftratum be muriat of foda, the 
firft ftratum, being already faturated and ftill in contaét with 
carbonic acid, will ferve as a condutor to this, and induce its 
combination with the fecond; which, in order to unite with 
it, will alfo let Joofe its muriatic acid. 

On the fame principle, the author explains the effect of the 
carbonic acid on the nitrat and fulphat of foda, when mixed 
either with lime or with mognefia. Al] thefe phenomena refult 
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from the fimultaneous action of three fimple affinities, which 
may be reprefented by the following formula. !.eta@ be the 
afanity of the acid of a neutral falt with its bafe, 4 the af- 
finity of the fame acid with lime, or any other fubftance 
mixed with it, and ¢, the affinity between the carbonic acid 
and the bafe of the neutral fale; then we fhall have either 
a—b<c, or a—bye; in the former cafe, the bafe of the falt 
will unite with the carbonic acid, and form a carbonat; in the 
latter, there will be no decompofition. M. HAssENFRATz ob- 
ferves that, by purfuing experiments of this kind with metallic 
oxyds, and mixing thefe with neutral falts, with the bafes of 
which they have no affinity, we may difcover numerical quan- 
tities to exprefs the relative affinities of thefe oxyds with acids 
and alkalies; and, by combining thefe trials with thofe in which 
cne metal is. precipitated by another, the affinities between 
oxygen and the feveral metals may be known. 


On the Solubility of Sea Salt in the Solutions of various Neutral 
Salts. By M. VAuGUuELIN. 

Thefe experiments are arranged under three clafles. In the 
firft, fea-falt, or muriat of foda, was diflolved in folutions of 
alkaline and earthy fulphats ; in the fecond, in folutions of ni- 
trats ; and, in the third, in thofe of the muriats of pot-afh, of 
ammoniac, of carytes, and of lime; in each, the changé of 
temperature, as indicated by Réaumur’s thermometer, and the 
quantity of falt precipitated, was carefully obferved, It was 
found that moft of thefe folutions were decompofed by the mu- 
riat of fodas; in which cafe a quantity of caloric was let Joofe, 
proportional to that of the falt precipitated; and that fea-falt is 
more foluble at a temperature of 10 degrees, than moft of the 
alkaline and earthy neutral falts: but this is not the cafe in a 
very high temperature, as it may be precipitated from a boiling 
folution, by throwing in fulphat of foda. It is allo remarkable 
that feveral faturated faline folutions will diflulve a greater pro- 
portion of muriat of foda, than pure diftilled water, without 
precipitating any of their own falt, and without any caloric 
being let loofe. This fhews, fays M. VauGue in, that a very 
little acceffion of caloric is requifite to dillolve fea-fale; and 
that there is, among thefe falts, a tendency to combination, 
which favours the folution of the muriat of foda, 


Continuation of a Memoir on the Combination of Phofphorus 
with Metallic Subjtances. By M, PELLETIER. 

We have already given an account of M. PELLETIER’s 
mode of combining phofphoric glafs with fome metallic fub- 
fiances; in this memoir, he relates experiments, in which he 
trcught the pho‘phorus into immediate contact with the metal 
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in fufion ; this is certainly a dangerous procefs: but our author 
fays that the danger may be avoided, by cutting the phofphorus 
into pieces of about four grains each, and putting them one by 
one into the melted metal. The phenomena were nearly the 
{ame with thofe which were mentioned in the preceding memoir 
on this fubjeét; and platina thus treated became malleable, 
M.PeLverier thus combined phofphorus with mescury, zinc, 
bifmith, antimony, cobalt, nickel, {peifs, manganefe, and arfenic, 
The details are not very interefting ; and thefe combinations 
not being perfect, very little, except their mere pofhibility, can 
be concluded from them. 


Three Memoirs on the Nutrition of Vegetables. By M. Has- 
SENFRATZ. 


As the earth, in which plants have grown to a confiderable 
fize, has been found to have been undiminifhed in weight; 
and as fome vegetables, and even trees, have been made to 
grow in water; it has been fuppofed that only air and water 
were heceflary to their nutrition :—-but M. HAssenrRratz, on 
repeating thefe experiments, found that this vegetation was 
imperfect ; and that plants, which had not been fuffered to 
come into contact with earth, never arrived at fuch maturity 
as to produce fruit. ‘I’his feems indeed to have been acknow- 
leged by M. Du Hamel, in his account of an oak, which grew 
during eight years in water; and which, though for the firft 
two years it feemed to vegetate fafter than if it had been 
planted in the earth, foon appeared to decline. M.Hassen- 
FRATZ tried the experiment with hyacinths, French beans, 
and crefles ; they grew and produced flowers, but never came 
to full maturity: on analyfing them afterward, they were 
found to contain a Jefs proportion of carbon, than other plants 
of the fame kind. Hence he concludes that the expanfion and 
growth of vegetables in water alone is occafioned by the com- 
bination of the water with the conftituent parts of their feeds, 
or roots; and that the carbon, therein contained, is conveyed 
by the water to the feveral parts of the plants: thus the in- 
creafe of this principle, which takes place in vegetables during 
their growth in earth, cannot be derived either from air or 
from water; becaufe, when left to derive nourifhment from 
thefe alone, the original proportion of carbon is diminifhed du- 
ring their vegetation. | 

it is fuppoted, by many philofophers, that vegetation decom- 
pofes carbonic acid ; that its carbon is imbibed by the plant ; 
that its oxygen is reftored to the atmofphere ; and that thus 


carbonic. acid muft be confidered as the principal fource of nu-” 


triment to plants, whence they derive continual acceffion of 
9 carbon: 
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carbon :—but M. HAssenFRaATz found that plants, vegetating 
in water impregnated with this acid, did not derive any addi- 
tion of carbon from it. He obferves that, if water and car- 
bonic acid were decompofed in vegetation, a confiderable 
quantity of caloric muft be abforbed, and cold produced: but 
this, he contends, is contrary to faét. Another objection is 
that, according to the hypothefis here oppofed, air, in which 
plants vegetate, ought to be oxygenated : but our author affirms 
that air, in which plants had grown for two months, had 
undergone no fenfible alteration; for though, in the day time, 
the plant might emit oxygen gas, while expofed to the rays of 
the fun, yet, during the night, this gas was re-imbibed, and 
combined with a part of the carbon of the vegetable, which 
then yielded carbonic acid ;—this fact became evident on in- 
troducing lime water under the receiver in which the plant was 
confined. 

In order to manifeft whence plants derive their carbon, M. 
HaAsSENFRATZ reminds us that water, filtrated through ma- 
nure, is-brown, and that, when evaporated, its principal refi- 
duum is coal. Hence he concludes that plants derive their 
carbon from the earth, and that the fertility, which manure 
occafions, depends on its introducing into the foil a greater 
quantity of this principle, combined with the moifture which 
the vegetables imbibe. This hypothefis is confirmed by the 
experiments made by M. La Baiffe and M. Bonnet; which fhew 
that plants, growing in water, coloured with madder, become 
red; and that they grow black, if made to vegetate in ink. 
Hence it is evident that the roots imbibe, not only the water, 
but alfo the matter with which it is coloured; and that this 
matter is depofited in the fubftance of the plant. In fupport of 
his opinion, our author introduces feveral ingenious obferva- 
tions on the effects of manure in fertilizing the earth ; and he 
maintains that the ftrength and vigour of vegetables depend on 
the quantity of coal diflolved in the water which they imbibe. 


Vol. XLV.—Account of M. Feanety’s Method of preparing 
Platina. By M. BerTHOoLLert. 

On the hiftory of this metal, and the various attempts to 
diffolve and render it malleable, we fhall not enlarge. The 
only perfon® who had been able to apply it to any ufeful pur- 
pofe, was M. Rochon; who fufed it with arfenic, and, by com- 
bining it with copper and tin, compofed a metal of which he 





* Except Dr. Jngenhou/z; for whofe difcoveries relative to the 
malleability, fufibility, and ufes of platina, fee the account given 
of his «* New Experiments in Natural Philsfophy,”’ in the Appendix to 
our Review, New Series, vol. iii. p. 526. 
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made mirrors for reflecting telef(copes. We are here told that, in 
the year 1784, M. Chabanon brought from Spain fome ingots of 
platina, which he had purified in a manner that he would .not 
communicate to any one ; and he applied to M. Feanety, a gold- 
{mith of Paris, to make fome trinkets of it. Hence this artift 
was excited to difcover the mode of preparing it ; in which he 
fucceeded fo well, that heis able to draw it into wire, and to 
make of it all thofe articles, whether for ufe or ornament, in 
which gold and filver are ufually employed. 

He ff pounds the platina in water, to clear it from hete- 
rogeneous fubftances, and then mixes three marks of platina 
with fix of white arfenic powdered, and two of refined pot-ath; 
this dune, he heats a large crucible, which will contain forty 
marks, and throws into it a third part of his mixture, which he 
expofes to a ftrong fire, adding the two remaining portions at 
proper intervals, and ftirring the whole together with a rod of 
platina. He then increafes the heat, till the whole is melted. 
On breaking the crucible, he obtains a well formed mafs of 
metal, which is attracted by the magnet: this he pounds as 
before, and refines a fecond time, by repeating the procefs al- 
ready defcribed ; and if this fhould not purify it from iron, he 
renews the fame operation ; which is feldom neceflary. 

For the next procefs, M. Feanety makes ufe of a crucible 
with a flat bottom, about three inches and a half in diameter ; 
into which, when made red hot, he puts three marks of the 
platina,. refined as above and reduced to powder, with an 
equal weight of arfenic, and a mark of refined pot-afh ; this he 
expofes to a ftrong fire till the whole is melted,, when he lets 
the crucible coo: ; obferving to keep it in a horizontal pofition, 
that the ingot may be of an uniform thicknefs ; this is now a mafs 
of pure fonorous metal, weighing three marks and three ounces ; 
and it is obferved that the platina is the more.eafily and fpee- 
dily refined in proportion tc the quantity of the arfenic com- 
bined with it. The ingots, thus obtained, are placed during 
fix hours in a muffle: but care muft be taken not to increafe 
the heat after the evaporation is once begun; as too great a 
degree of fire would fpoil the whole. They are then dipped in 
oi], and again expofed for fix hours to a heat fufficient to diffi- 
pate the oil in fmoke. When the evaporation ceafes, the fire 
muft be increafed as much as poffible by oil ; for by this, we 
are told, the arfenic fublimed acquires a metallic fplendour, 
and the platina a perfect malleability, which it would not other- 
wife pofiefs. “Ihe ingots are then cleanfed in the nitrous acid, 
and boiled in diftilled water till no acid remains: after which 
they zre expofed to a {trong fire, and hammered while hot; whica 
mut 
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muft be repeated, till the metal has acquired a fufficient com- 
pactnefs. 


On the Phenomena which occur on combining Ammontac with the 
Nitrat and Muriat of Mercury. By M. Dr Fourcroy. 


The triple falt; which refulted from precipitating fulphat of 
mercury by ammoniac, induced this gentleman to purfue fimi- 
Jar experiments with the nitrat and muriat of this metal. 
Thefe experiments are here related; and it appears that the re- 
fult of them is analogous to that of the decompofition of the 
fulphat: a triple falt is formed both by the nitrat and the muriat 3 
but, in the former cafe, a grey precipitate is depofited, and a part 
of the oxyd is reduced by the ammoniac ; whereas, when the 
muriat is decompofed, no grey precipitate occurs, the oxyd is 
not reduced, and a very white infoluble triple falt is immediately 
‘féfmed, which is entirely precipitated. “To the former of thefe 
falts M. Fourcroy gives the name of ammoniaco-mercurial ni- 
trat, with exce/s of oxyd and ammoniac; and he diftinguifhes the 
latter by the appellation of ammoniaco- mercurial muriat. He 
conjectures that other metallic oxyds, when thus combined 
with ammoniac, may unite with neutral falts ; and that thus 
various kinds of triple falts may be formed. 


On the Preparations of the Phajphorus and Phofpharie Acids, 
with fome Obfervations on the Phofphorat of Soda. By M. Pet- 
LETIER,. 


This philofopher’s method of preparing the phofphorus acid 
differs little from that which was fome years azo propofed by 
M. Sage*, and which, we belisve, is now pretty generally 
known. ‘The principal alterations made by the author of the 
prefent memoir confift in his putting each ftick of phofphorus 
into a glafs pipe, the lower part of which is fhaped like a fun- 
nel, terminating in a very {mall opening ; and in covering the 
apparatus with a tubulated receiver, which he can open at 
pleafure. By thefe means he can diflolve a greater quantity of 
phofphorus without danger of an explofion. His method of con- 
verting the phofphorous into the phofphoric acid, by the nitric, 
or the oxygenated muriatic acid, is the fame with that difco- 
vered by M. Lavzifier t+, which is defcribed in his Elements of 
Chemiftry. 

The phofphat of foda is obtained by combining the phofpho- 
ric acid with the mineral alcali: it has, we are told, been 
given with fuccefs as a purge; and M.PELLETIER thinks it 
may be applied to the purpofe of foldering metals, inftead of 
borax ; and indeed it refembles this fub{tance fo much in many 





* See M. Review, vol, Ixxi, p. 493. + Ibidem, 
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of its properties, that Mefirs. Exchaguet and Struve have fup. 
pofed that the phofphoric acid is one of the conftituent princi. 


ples of borax *. ) 


In the felection of thefe articles, we have attended only to 
fuch as were moft generally interefting : but there are many 
others in the work, which, from an apprehenfion that we 
fhould too much exceed our limits, we have not mentioned, 


although they are not unworthy of the attention of thofe che- 


mifts who are converts to the Lavoifierian theory. On the 
whole, the * Annals of Chemiftry’ are an ufeful collection of 
faéts and experiments; which, by diffufing the knowlege of 
what is already difcovered, may ferve to encourage as well as 
to direct the farther purfuits of fcience. We intend, therefore, 


to Communicate to our readers whatever may be_worth pagh 


their attention in the continuation of this work. Sou 





Art.V. SMfatic Refearches. Vol.II. 
[ Article concluded from the laft Appendix. ] 


On the fecond Claffical Book of the Chincfe. By the Prefident. 


Sr WILLIAM Jones informs us that, 

« According to a Céinefe writer, named Lr Yano Pina, the 
ancient characters ufed in this country were the outlines of vifible ob- 
jects earthly and celeftial; but, as things merely intellectual could not 
be expreffed by thofe figares, the grammarians of China contrived to 
repretent the various operations of the mind by metaphors drawn from 
the productions of nature: thus the idea of roughnefs and of rotun- 
dity, of motion and reit, were conveyed to the eye by figns reprefent- 
ing 2 mountain, the ‘ky, a river and the earth; the figures of the fun, 
the moon, and the ftars differently combined, fteod for fmoothnefs 
and fplendour, for any thing artfully es or woven with delicate 
workmanfhip; extenfion, growth, increafe, and many other qualities 
were painted in characters taken from clouds, from the firmament, 
and from the vegetable part of the creation; the different ways of 
moving, agility and flownefs, idlenefs and diligence, were exprefied 
by various infe&ts, birds, fith, and quadrupeds: in this manner, paf- 
fions and fentiments were traced by the pencil, and ideas not fubjett 
to any fenfe were exhibited to the fight; until by degrees new com- 
binations were invented, new expreffions added; the charaéters de- 
viated imperceptibly from their primitive fhape, and the Cine lan- 
guage became not only clear and forcible, but rich and elegant in the 
higheft degree.’ 

In this language, adds the Prefident, fo antient and fo won- 
derfully compofed, are a multitude of books abounding in ufe- 





* See Review, New Series, vol iii. p. 551. 
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ful, as well as agreeable, knowlege: but the higheft clafs con- 
fifis of five works, one of which at leaft every Chinefe, who 
afpires to literary honours, muft read again and again, until he 
poflefs ic perfectly.—Of thefe five claffical works, that which is 
at prefent under confideration is the fecond, containing three 
hundred odes, or fhort poems, in praife of antient fovereigns, 
and legiflators, or defcriptive of antient manners. The copies 
of this book, entitled SH1° Kina, are fuppofed to be much in- 
terpolated, and the ftyle of the poems is fometimes too meta- 
phorical, and fometimes obfcure from its brevity. Moft of 
thefe odes are faid to be nearly three thoufand years old. We 
fhall quote the following f{pecimen: the original is given from 
the Sur’ Kino itfelf. * It is a panegyric on Vucu’n, Prince 
of Guey in the province of Honang, who died, nearly a century 
old, in the thirteenth year of the Emperor Pincvane, even 
hundred and fifty-fix years before the birth of Curist, or one 
hundred and forty-eight, according to Sir Isaac Newron, | 
after the taking of Troy; fo that the Chine/fe poet might have s 
been contemporary with Hesiop and Homer, or at leaft mu(t 
have written the ode before the Iliad and Odyfley were carried 
into Greece by Lycurcus.’ 
‘ Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 

. Along the laughing dale; 
Light reeds bedeck its verdant fides, 

And frolic in the gale: 
So fhiaes our Prince! In bright array 

The Virtues round him wait; 
And {weetly fmil’d th’ aufpicious day, 
yf ‘hat rais’d him o’er our State. 


As pliant hands in fhapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and f{moothe, 

His Laws thus mould each duétile mind, 
And every paffion foothe. 


As gems are taught by patient art 
In fparkling ranks to beam, 

With Manners thus he forms the heart, 
And fpreads a gen’ral gleam. 


What foft, yet awful, dignity! 
What meek, yet manly, grace! 
i What {weetnefs dances in his eye, 
; And bloffoms in his face! 


So fhines our Prince! A fky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze: 

Ne’er fhould Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfcure his deathlefs praife.’ 


Arp. Rey, Vou. x1. Pp On 
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On the Indian Game of Chefs. By the Prefident. 

Although the game of chefs, according to our author, was 
© certainly invented’ by the Hindus, he cannot find any account 
of it in its primitive fimple ftate, in the claflical writings of the 
Briéhmans. The game which he here defcribes is much more 
complex, and by no means fo well contrived, as that which is 
commonly played in Europe. It is faid to be played by four 
perfons, reprefenting 2s many princes, two allied armies com- 
bating on each fide: but, from the defcription here given, the 
mode of playing is not eafily to be comprehended. 


On two Hindu Feftivals, and the Indian Sphinx. By the late 
Colonel PEARCE. 

The antient feftival of Bhavani is annually celebrated by the 
Gépas, and all other Hindus, who keep horned cattle for ufe 
or profit: on this feaft they vifit gardens, erect a pole in the 
fields, and adorn it with pendants and garlands. ‘The day on 
which the Colonel defcribes this feftival as happening, * was 
our firft of May*, on which the fame rites are performed by 
the fame clafs of people in England, where it is well known to 
be a relique of antient fuperftition in that country: it fhould 
feem, therefore, that the religion of the Eaft, and the old reli- 

ion of Britain, had a ftrong affinity.’ 

The fecond feftival is thus defcribed: 


‘ Daring the Hz/z, when mirth and feftivity reign among Hindus 
of every clafs, one fubject of diverfion is to fend people on errands 
and expeditions, that are to end in difappointment, and raife a laugh 
at the expenfe of the perfon fent. ‘The Hi/? is always in March, and 
the laft day is the preateft holiday: all the Hindus, who are on that 
| day at Jagannath, are entitled to certain diftinétions, which they 
hold to be of fuch importance, that I found it expedient to ftay there 
till the end of the feftival; and I am of opinion, and fo are the reft 
of the officers, that I faved above five hundred men by the delay. 
The origin of the Hz/i feems loft in antiquity; and I have not been 
able to pick up the fmalleft account of it. 

‘ Ifthe rites of May pay fhow any affinity between the religion 
of England in times paft and that of the Hindus in thefe times, may not 
the cutom of making 4pril-fools, on the firft of that month, indicate 
fome traces of the Hu/i? 1 have never yet heard any account of the 
origin of the Exglih cuftom; but it is unqueftionably very ancient, 
and is ftill kept up even in great towns, though lefs in them than in 
the country: with us it is chiefly confined to the lower claffes of 
people; but in Jxdia high and low join in it; and the late SHuja’ uL 
Dautran, I am told, was very fond of making Hz/i-fools, though 
he was a Mu/elman of the higheft rank. They carry it here fo far, as 





* The days for tle celebration of thefe ceremonies in England and 
India do not always correfpond. 
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to fend letters making appointments, in the name of perfons, who, it 
is known, mutt be abfent from their houfe at the time fixed on; and 
the laugh is always in proportion to the trouble given.’ 

The figure, which is fuppofed to reprefent a fphinx, is 
thought by the Prefident to be a reprefentation of a dion feizing 
a young elephant. 


Two Infcriptions from the Vindhya Mountains; tranflated from 
the Sanfcrit by CHartes WILKINS, Efq. 


Tranflation of an Infcription in the Maga Language, en- 
raved ona Silver Plate tound in a Cave near Iflamabad. Com- 
municated by JoHN SHorRE, Efq. 
This infcription is of a nature highly curious, but is too 
long for our infertion. 


On fome Roman Coins found at Nelore: Extract of a Letter 
from ALEXANDER Davipson, Efq. 

‘ A peafant near Nelore, about 100 miles northeweft of 
Madras, was ploughing on the fide of a ttony-craggy hill: his 
plough was obftructed by fome brick-work: he dug, and dif- 
covered the remains of a fmall Hindu temple, under which a 
little pot was found with Roman coins and medals of the fecond 
century.”— Thefe were fold as old gold, and many of them 
were melted: of thofe which were recovered, Mr. Davidfon 
had two—an Adrian and a Fauftina, of which drawings are 

iven. Many of the coins are faid to have been ¢ as frefh and 
beautiful as if they had come out of the mint but yefterday.’ 


Of the Introduétion of Arabic into Perfian. 

This paper will not admit of being abridged; nor can any 
parts of the following be extracted without danger of injuring 
the whole. It treats, 

On the Aftronomical Computations of the Hindus; by SAMUEL 
Davis, Efq. 
and it well deferves the attention of thofe who with to inquire 
into the ftate of {cience in India. 


On the Baya, or Indian Grofs-beakk By At’HaR ALY’ 
Kuan of Delhi. 

This bird is rather larger than a fparrow, with yellow-brown 
plumage, a yellowifh head and feet, a light-coloured breaft, 
and a conic beak very thick in proportion to his body. He 
builds his neft on the higheft tree, placing it with its entrance 
downward, to fecure it from birds of prey. Strange ftories are 
telated of him: he is faid to light his neft by means of fire- 
flies, which he catches alive during the night, and confines by 
means of moift clay: he may be taught to fetch any fmall 
thing that his mafter points out to him; * it is an attefted 
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fact that, if a ring be dropped into a deep well, and a fignal be 
given to him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, catch 
the ring before it touches the water, and bring it up to his 
mafter with apparent exultation.” One inftance of his docility 
is mentioned by the author with confidence: * The young 
Hindu women at Ban4res, and in other places, wear thin plates 
of gold, called tica’s, flightly fixed by way of ornament be- 
tween their eyebrows; and when they pafs through the ftreets, 
it is not uncommon for the youthful libertines, who amufe 
themfelves with training Baya’s, to give them a fign which 
they underftand, and fend them to pluck the pieces of gold 
from the foreheads of their miftrefles, which they bring in 
triumph to the lovers.’ 


On the Diffection of the Pangolin. By Adam Burt, Efq. 
To the account of this animal, which we have already ex- 
tracted from the rft vol. of Afiatic Refearches *, we fhall add 


the following particulars : 

« The reprefentation of this animal in the Memorrs of the Asra- 
Tick SocirTy, makes it unneceflary for me to enter into any ge- 
neral defcription of its external figure and appearance. ‘There are 
on each foot five claws, of which the outer and inner are {mall when 
compared with the other three. ‘There are no diftiné&t toes; but each 
nail is moveable by a joint at its root. This creature is extremely 
inoffenfive. It has xo teeth; and its fect are unable to grafp. Hence 
it would appear, that nature, having furnifhed it with a coat of mail 
for its protection, has, with fome regard to juftice, denied it the 
powers of acting with hoftility againft its fellow-creatures. The nails 
are well adapted for digging in the ground; and the animal is fo 
dextrous in eluding its enemies by concealing itfelf in holes and 
among rocks, that it is extremely difficult to procure one. 

‘ I'he upper jaw is covered with a crofs cartilaginous ridge, 
which though apparently not at all fuited to any purpofes of mattica- 


tion, may, by encreafing the furface of the palate, extend the fenfe 


of tafte. The ccfophagus admitted my forefinger with eafe. The 
tongue at the bottom of the mouth is nearly about the fize of the little 
finger, from whence it tapers to a point. The animal at pleafure 
protrudes this member a great way from the mouth. The tongue 
arifes from the enfiform cartilage, and the contiguous mufcles of the 
belly, and paffes in form of a round diitin&t mufcle from over the 
ftomach, through the thorax, immediately under the fternum; and 
interior to the windpipe in the throat. ~ When diffe€ted out, the 
tongue could eafily be pe ae fo as to reach more than the length 
of the animal exclufive of its tail. ‘There is a clufter of falivary 
glands feated around the tongue, as it enters the mouth. Thefe will 
neceflarily be comprefled by the action of the tongue; fo as occa 
jionally to fupply a plentiful flow of their fecretion. 
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* See our 1ft vol. New Series, p. 566. 
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© The ftomach is cartilaginous, and analogous to that of the galli- 
naceous tribe of birds. It was filled with {mall ftones and gravel, 
which in this part of the country are almoft univerfally calcareous. 
The inner furface of the ftomach was rough to the feel, and formed 
into folds, the interftices of which were filled with a frothy fecretion. 
The guts were filled with a fandy pulp, in which, however, were in- 
terfperfed a few diftin& {mall ftones. No veftiges of any animal or 
vegetable food could be traced in the whole prime viz. The gall- 
bladder was diftended with a fluid refembling in colour and confift- 
ence the dregs of beer. 

« The fubject was a female: its dugs were two, feated on the breatft. 
The uterus and organs of generation were evidently thofe of a vivi- 
parous animal,’ 


Mr. Burt offers a conjeGture, which he fupports with fome 
ingenuity at leaft, * that this animal might poffibly derive its 
nourifhment from mineral fubftances.’ 


On the Lacfoa, or Lac, Infef&. By M. W. Roxsurcu. 


This paper, enlarged, is inferted in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions of the Royal Society, part 2, for17g1. We have al- 
ready noticed it in our 7th vol. p. 76. 


The Defign of a Treatife on the Plants of India. By the Pre- 
fident. 

Sir W1LL1AM Jonés here gives a defcription of five Indian 
plants, by way of example, and to induce others to continue 
his plan. 


On the Spikenard of the Ancients. By the Prefident. 


The Indian fpikenard is here fuppofed to be the Jatamansi 
of the mountains of Népal; and the Prefident colleés the fol- 
lowing natural characters from an account of it, with which 
he was favoured by Mr. Burt: ‘ 


‘ AGGREGATE. 

‘Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly difcernible. 

‘Cor. One petal. Tube fomewhat gibbous. Border five cleft. 

* Stam. Three Authers. 

‘ Pif. Germbeneath. One Style ere&. 

‘ Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

* Root Fibrous. 

« Leaves Hearted, fourfold; radical leaves petioled. 

« It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant, VALERIAN, a fifter 
of the Mountain and Ce/tick Nard, and of a {pecies, which I fhould 
defcribe in the Linnzan ftyle: VALERIANA JATA’MaA‘’NS! floribus 
triandris, foliis cordatis quaternis, radicalibus petiolatis. The radical 
leaves, rifing from the ground and enfolding the young ftem, are 
plucked up with a part of the root, and, being dried in the fun or by 
an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, which from its appearance has 
been called /pikenard; though, as the Per/ian writer obferves, it might 


be compared more properly to the the tail of an ermine: when noting 
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remains but the dry fibres of the leaves, which retain their Original 
form, they have fome refemblance to a /ock of hair, from which the 
Sanferit name, it feems, is derived. Two mercantile agents from Butan 
on the part of the Dévaraja were examined, at my requeft, by Mr. 
HarrinGton, and informed him, that the drug, which the Ben. 
galefe called Fatamansi, ‘« grew erect above the furface of the ground, 
refembling in colour an ear of green wheat; that, when recent, it had 
a faint odour, which was greatly increafed by the fimple procefs of 
drying it; that it abounded on the hills, and even on the plains, of 
Butad, where it was colleéted and prepared for medicinal purpofes,”? 
What its virtues are, experience alone can afcertain; but, as far as 
botanical analogy can juftify a conjecture, we may fuppofe them to be 
antifpafmodick ; and, in our provinces, efpecially in Behar, the plant 
will probably flourifh; fo that we may always procure it in a ftate fit 
for experiment. On the defcription of the Judian fpikenard, com- 
pared with the drawing, 1 muft obferve, that, though all the leaves, 
as delineated, may appear of the fame fhape, yet all of them are not 
fully expanded. Mr. Burr affures me, that the four radical leaves 
are /earted and petioled; and it is moft probable, that the cauline and 
floral leaves would have a fimilar form in their fiate of perfeé& ex- 

anfion; but, unfortunately, the plants at Gaya are now fhrivelled ; 
and they, who feek farther information, muft wait with patience, until 
new ftems and leaves fhall {pring from the roots, or other plants fhall 
be brought from Népaland Butan. On the propofed inquiry into the 
virtues of this celebrated plant, I muft be permitted to fay, that, al- 
though many botanifts may have wafted their time in enumerating 
the qualities of vegetables, without having afcertained them by re- 
peated and fatisfactory experiments, and although mere botany goes no 
farther than technical arrangement and defcriptions, yet it feems in- 
dubitable, that the great end and aim of a botanical philofopher is, to 
difcover and prove the feveral ufes of the vegetable fyftem, and, while 
he admits with Hrppocrares the fallaciou/nefs of experience, to rely 
on experiment alone as the bafis of his knowledge.’ 


On the Cure of the Elephantiafs. By At’HaR Aur Kuan, 


of Delhi. 

The difeafe, for which a remedy is here provided, has been 
called the black leprofy; and alfo the /eprofy of the joints, becaufe 
it affects the extremities, particularly the fingers, fo that they 
drop off joint by joint. ‘The writer feems fometimes to con- 
found this with the venereal difeafe: but he remarks, very 
judicioufly, that ‘ of this dreadful complaint, however caufed, 
the firft fymptoms are numbnefs and rednefs of the whole body, 
and principally of the face, an impeded hoarfe voice, thin hair, 
and even baldnefs, offenfive perfpiration and breath, and whitloes 
on the nails.’ 

The remedy we fhall give in his words: 

« GOD is the all-powerful Healer. 

« In the year of the Mess1an 1783, when the worthy and ree 
fpectable Maidavi Mi’R Munammep Husai‘n, who excels in 
every 
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every branch of ufeful knowledge, accompanied Mr. Ricnuarp 

ouwnson from Lac’hnax to Calcutta, he vifited the humble writer of this 
tract, who had long been attached to him with fincere affection; and, 
in the courfe of their converfation, ‘* One of the fruits of my late ex- 
curfion, faid he, is a prefent for you, which fuits your profeflion, and 
will be generally ufeful to our f{pecies : conceiving you to be worthy of 
it by reafon of your affiduity in medical inquiries, I have brought you 
a prefcription, the ingredients of which are eafily found, but not 
eafily equalled, as a powerful remedy againft all corruptions of the 
blood, the judbam, and the Perfian fire, the remains of which are a 
fource of infinite maladies. It is an old fecret of the Hindu Phyficians; 
who applied it alfo to the cure of cold and moift diftempers, as 
the palfy, diftortions of the face, relaxation of the nerves, and fimilar 
difeafes: its efficacy too has been proved by long experience; and 


this is the method of preparing it: 
«« Take of white arfenick, fine and frefh, one té/4; of picked black 


pepper fix times as much: let both be well beaten at intervals for four 
days fucceflively in an iron mortar, and then reduced toan impalpable 
powder in one of ftone with a ftone peltle, and thus completely 
levigated, a little water being mixed with them. Make pills of them 


as large as tares or {mall pulfe, and keep them dry in a fhady place*. 

“* One of thofe pills muft be fwallowed morning and evening with 
fome detel-leaf, or, in countries where the ete] is not at hand, with 
cold water: if the body be cleanfed from foulnefs and obftruétions by 
gentle catharticks and bleeding, before the medicine is adminiftered, 
the remedy will be {peedier.”’ 

To this account he adds, 

‘ The writer, conformable to the dire&tions of his learned friend, 
prepared the medicine; and, in the fame year, gave it to numbers, 
who were reduced by the difeafes above mentioned to the point of 
death. Gop is his witnefs, that they grew better from day to day, 
were at laft completely cured, and are now living (except one or two, 
who died of other diforders) to atteft the truth of this affertion.’ 


On the Cure of Perfons bitten by Snakes. By Joun Wit 
LIAMS, Efq. 
Six cafes are here related of perfons in the moft dangerous 
fituations, in confequence of being bitten by the Cobra de Ca- 
ello, who were cured by the internal and external ufe of vola- 
tile cauftic alkali. ‘The dofe was a tea-fpoonful repeated~ac- 
cording to the neceffity of the cafe. Mr. WuLtiams con- 
cludes by faying, * 1 have feen inftances of perfons bitten by 
fnakes, who have been fo long without affiftance, that, when 
they have been brought to me, they have not been able to 
fwallow, from convulfions of the throat and fauces, which is, 
I obferve, a conftant fymptom of the bite of the Cobra de Ca- 
pello; and indeed I have had many perfons brought to me who 





«* 105 grains conftitute the quantity of arfesic in the Hindu pre 
{cription.’ 
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had been dead fome time ; but wever knew an inftance of the 
volatile cauftick alkali failing in its effect, where the patient 
has been abie to {wallow it.’ 


In the Appendix to this volume are contained, a Meteorolo- 
gico! Diary, kept at Calcutta, by HENRY TRAIL, Efg. from if 
February 1784 to 31ft December 1785; and four Papers by 
Mr. ReEuBEN LuRROW. 

The firft of theie is a fynopfis of the different cafes that may 
happen in deducing the longitude of one place from another by 
means of Arnoid’s Chronometers, and of finding the rates 
when the difference of the longitude is given.—The fecond 
contains memorandums concerning an old building in the Hadji- 
pore diftrict, near the Gunduck river.— J his is a cylinder placed 
on the fruftum of a cone: the diameter of the cylinder is about 
64 feet: its height, 65 feet: the height of the conic fruftum on 
which the cylinder is placed, is 93 feet; and the diameter of 
the cone_at the bafe, is 363 feet. 

Mr. Burrow fays, that this feems evidently intended for the 
well-known image of MAHADEO; and he conjectures that the 
Pyramids of Egypt, as well as thofe lately difcovered in Ireland, 
and probably too the Tower of Babel, were nothing more than 
images of the fame perfonage. 

In the next paper, are obfervations of fome of the eclipfes of 
Jupiter’s Satellites;—and in the laft, is given a proof that the 
Hindus had the Binomial Theorem. We fhall quote a part 
of the valuable introductory remarks accompanying this paper : 

« The J/lands in the bay of Bengal are many of them covered with 
fhells and marine productions, te a great height, and there are beds of 
large finooth pebbles near the Herdavar fome hundreds of feet above 
the prefent level of the Ganges; the fea has therefore gradually been 
retiring, and confequently the pofition of the Equator was formerly 
farther north than it is at prefent in this part of the earth: and if a 
few fimilar obfervations were made in other countries, it is evident 
that the ancient fituation of the pole upon the furface of the earth might 
be determined fufficiently near for explaining many difficulties and 
paradoxes in Geogr2phical antiquities: for this purpofe alfo it would 
be advifable to have permanent meridian lines drawn in high northern 
latitudes, to be compared in fucceeding ages, and alfo to have marks 
cut pee rocks in the fea to fhew the proper level of the water. 

* In the aforefaid pofition of the Equator the fands of Zartary were 
inhabitable aad the Siberian climates temperate ; and the deferts of the 
leifer Bukbaria were then part of the feat of the Paradife of Mofes; and 
the four facred Rivers of Edn went through India, China, Siberia, 
and into the Ca/pian Sea, refpectively: this appears from a Bramin 
map of the world in the Sanferit language which I met with about two 
years ago in the higher parts of Jndia, together with a valuable 
Treatife of Geography upon the fyftem of Boodh; both of which I 
communicated with my ideas on the fubje&t to Mr. Witrorp, of 
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the Bengal Engineers; and from him the world may expec fhortly to 
be favoured with the firft true reprefentation of Scriptural and Hindos 
Geography. 

‘ From the aforefaid country the Hindoo religion probably {pred 
over the whole earth: there are figns of it in every northern country, 
and in almoft every fyftem of worfhip: in Exgland it is obvious; 
Stonehenge is evidently one of :he Temples of Boodh; and the Arith- 
metic, the Aftronomy, Aftrology, the Holidays, Games, names of the 
Stars and figures of the Conftellations; the ancient Monuments, Laws, 
and even the languages of the different nations have the ftronge& 
marks of the fame original. ‘The worfhip of the fun and fire; human 
and animal facrifices, &c. have apparently once been univerfal: the 
religious ceremonies of the papifts feem in many parts to be a mere 
fervile copy of thofe of the Gofeigns and Fakeers; the Chriftian Afce- 
tics were very little different from their filthy original the Byraggys, 
&c.; even the hell of the northern nations is not at all like the hell of 
the fcripture, except in fome few particulars; but it is fo ftriking a like- 
nefs of the hell of the Aiudoos that I fhould not at all be furprifed if 
the ftory of the foldier that faw itin Saint Patricx’s purgatory, 
defcribed in MattTHeEw Paris’s hiftory, fhould hereafter turn out 
to be merely a tranflation from the San/erit with the names changed. 
The different tenets of Popery and Dei/m havea great fimilarity to the 
two doétrines of Brahma and Boodh, and as the Bramins were the 
authors of the Ptolemaic fyftem, fo the Boodbiffs appear to have been 
the inventors of the ancient Philolaic or Copernican, as well as of the 
doétrine of attra€tion; and probably too the eftablifhed religion of the 
Greeks and the Eleu/inian myfteries may only be varicties of the two 
different feéts. ‘That the Druids of Britain were Bramins is beyond 
the leaft fhadow of a doubt; but that they were a!l murdered and 
their fciences loft, is out of the bounds of probability; it is much 
more likely that they turned Schoolmafters and Freemafons and For- 
tune-tellers, and in this way part of their fciences might eafily de- 
fcend to pofterity, as we find they have done: an old paper faid to 
have been found by Locke bears a confiderable degree of internal 
evidence both of its own antiquity and of this idea; and on this hypo- 
thefis it will be eafy to account for many difficult matters that perhaps 
cannot fo clearly be done on any other, and particularly of the great 
fimilarity between the Hindoo fciences and ours: a comparifon be- 
tween our oldeft {cientific writers and thofe of the Hindovs will fet the 
matter beyond difpute, and fortunately the works of Bede carry us 
twelve hundred years back, which is near enough to the times of the 
Druids to give hopes of finding there fome of their remains: I 
fhould have made the comparifon myfelf, but Bede is not an author 
to be met within this country; however, I compared an Aftrolabe in 
the Nagry character (brought by Dr. Mackinnon from Fynagur) 
with CHaucer’s defcription, and found them to agree moft mi- 
nutely ; even the center pin which CHaUCER Cails “ the horfe’’ has 
a horfe’s head upon it in the inftrument; therefore if Cuaucer’s 
defcription fhould happen to be a tranflation from Bede it will be a 
ftrong argument in favour of the hypothefis, for we then could have 


nothing from the Arabians: what Bungey and Swift may contain, 
will 
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will alfo deferve enquiry, and that the comparifon may be the readier 
made, where the books are procurable, I mean very fhorily to publith 
tranflations of the Lee/avorty and Bery Ganera, on the Arithmetic and 
Algebra of the Hindoos. 

‘ [tis much to be feared, however, that many of the beft treatifes of 
the Hindoos are loft, and that many of thofe that remain are imperfe@; 
by the help of a Pundit I tranflated part of the Beey Ganeta near fix 
years ago, when no European but myfelf, [ believe, even fufpeétcd 
that the Hindoos had any Algebra, but finding that my copy was im- 
perfect, I deferred compleating the tranilation in hopes of procuring 
the remainder; I have fince found a {mall part more, and have feen 
many copies, but from the plan of the work (which in my opinion is 
the beft way of judging) they fill feem all to be imperfect, though 
the copier generally takes care to put at the end of them that they are 
compleat. I have the fame opinion of the Lee/avatty, and for the 
fame reafon; indeed it is obvious that there muft have been treatifes 
exifting where Algebra was carried much farther: becaufe many of 
their rules in Aftronomy are approximations deduced from infinite 
{eries; or at leaft have every appearance of it; fuch, for inftance, as 
finding the fine from the arc, and the contrary; and finding the 
angles of a right angled triangle from the hypothenufe and fides, in- 
dependent of tables of fines; and feveral others of a fimilar nature 
much more complicated. I have been informed by one of their 
Pundits, that fome time ago, there were other treatifes of Algebra, 
befides that juft mentioned, and much more difficult, though he had 
not feen them; and therefore as it is poflible they may ftill be exift- 
ing, and yet be in danger of perifhing very foon, it is much to be 
wifhed that people would colleét as many of the books of fcience as 
poflible; (their poetry is in no danger), and particularly thofe of the 
dogtrine of Boop x, which perhaps may be inet with towards Thzbet. 
That many of their beft books are depraved and loft is evident, be- 
caufe there is not now a fingle book of geometrical elements to be met 
with; and yet that they had elements not long ago, and apparently 
more extenfive than thofe of Euc.iip, is obvious from fome of their 
works of no great antiquity: the fame remarks are applicable to their 
Cofmographical remains, in fome of which there are indications of an 
Attronomy fuperior to that of the Soorya SippHant, and fuch 
popular treatifes. 

« Till we can therefore find fome of their more fuperior works, it 
muft be rather from the form and conftruction of their aftronomical 
tables and rules, and the properties applied in their accidental folu- 
tion of queftions, &c. that we can judge what they formerly knew, 
than otherwife; that they were acquainted with a differential method 
fimilar to Newron’s, I fhall give many reafons for believing, in a 
treatife on the principles of Hinxdoo Aftronomy, which I began more 
than three years ago, but was prevented from finifhing, by a trouble- 
fome and laborious employment that for two years gave me no leifure 
whatever; and which (though the {mall time I had to fpare fince has 
been employed in writing a comment on the works of NewrTon, and 
explaining them to a very ingenious native who is tranflating them 
into Arabic) 1 hope ere long to have an opportunity of compleating : 
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at prefent I fhall only give an extract of a paper explaining the con- 
ftruétion of fome tables, which firft led me to the idea of their having 
a differential method.’ 

We are forry that our limits will not allow us to give the 
remainder of this valuable paper, 

We have now noticed each feparate communication in this 
collection; and when we confider the importance and excel- 
lence of the aggregate, we look with dread toward any accident 
that may impede the progrefs of the Society’s refearches, We 
read with great forrow the clofe of the Prefident’s fixth dif- 
courfe, and we heartily wifh to unite our exertions with his 
* to promote the fale of the work in London ;’ that thus may 
not only be diffufed thofe lights which have hitherto been ats 
tained, but that the members may be encouraged in their pur- 


fuit of others, which may hereafter be attainable. Oo 





Art. VI. Idéen uber die Politik, &c.—i.e. Ideas on the Policy, 
Intercourfe, and Commerce, of the principal Nations of Antiquity. 
By A.H.J.Heeren, Profeffor of Philofophy in the Univerfity of 
Gottingen, and Member of feveral Literary Societies. 8vo. 
pp-487- Gottingen. 1793. 

LTHOUGH it may appear very improbable that we fhould, 

at this period of literature, derive more hiftorical and geo- 
graphical information than has been already collected from the 
antient authors, who have been fo often and fo carefully perufed, 
and on moft of whom we have had able commentators, we have 
yet before us a ftriking inftance how much a new point of 
view, or a combination of new facts, committed to the fagacity 
of a comprehenfive mind, may ftill elicit from documents 
which were thought to be altogether exhaufted. ‘The dif- 
coveries, which have been made, efpecially within thefe laft 
twenty years, have certainly, if we except the fuccefsful voyages 
of Columbus, furpafled thofe of any former interval, of fimilar, 
and indeed of far fuperior extent:—but, while we owe thefe 
fuccefles to the great improvements made in navigation, the 
fame caufe, it muft be owned, by the bias which it has given 
to our inveftigations, has made us lofe fight of many great and 
important regions with which our forefathers were far better 
acquainted than we are.—The trade of the antients was 
chiefly carried on in the inland parts of the Old Continent, 
particularly in Afia and Africa; with which, notwithftanding 
all our ardour for difcovery, we are more imperfectly acquaint 
ed than with the greateft part of the New Continent and the 

South Sea Iflands ;—and concerning this fubject fome materials 


are extant, which, if carefully collected and judicieufly com- 
bined, 
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bined, may not only convey immediate information, but alfo 
ferve as a guide to direct our future refearches:—Such is the 
object of the prefent work. 

~ Jt is a trite obfervation, that hiftorians of all ages have at- 
tended more to the conflicts of nations, to the convulfions of 
ftates, and to the crimes and follies of individuals, than to the 
peaceful arts which lead to human happinefs, or to the virtuous 
and generous exertions which, after all, abound in the public 
as well as in the private tranfactions of men. This obferva- 
tion, however deftitute of novelty, feems to have been one of 
the chief inducements which led Profeflor HEEREN to the in- 
veftigation to which we owe the prefent work. The period, 
to which he limits his refearches, defcends no farther than the 
reign of Alexander, when fplendid conquefts and inhuman 
flaughter became the chief diftinQions which led to pre- 
eminence and fame, and fubverted the peaceful intercourfe and 
habits to which mankind feem at that time to have been in- 
debted for a great fhare of profperity —The firft two Ptolemies 
in Egypt, and Seleucus Nicator in Syria, are perhaps the only 
princes, from that reign to the few Roman Emperors, who 
were actuated by any motives but the gratification of their paf- 
fons ; and to whom antient hiftorians afcribe any exertions for 
promoting the welfare of their people and of mankind in general, 
by the arts of peace, and by the friendly and confequently 
commercial intercourfe of different nations. 

The feveral cities and ftates, chiefly on the Mediterranean, 
of whofe extenfive trade we have undoubted evidence, are Tyre, 
Carthage, and their many colonies from the Syrian coaft to 
Gades, and on various parts of the Atlantic both in Europe 
and Africa; the Greek ftates of Athens and Corinth, and 
all their numerous fettlements in Afia, Italy, Sicily, and Gaul ; 
and laftly, the once flourifhing cities of Sardis, Babylon, Per- 
fepolis, and Baétra; whofe trade, no doubt, extended to the 
Indus, and perhaps as far as the Ganges. The variety of pro- 
duce of thefe diftant parts, which we know was reciprocally 
interchanged with and transferred to the great marts of the 
then commercial world, could not but produce a rapid circula- 
tion of property, which muft have contributed to the wealth of 
individuals, and confequently of the particular ftates to which 
they belonged. Among thefe articles of trade, the principal 
that are mentioned are gold, gems, fpices, perfumes, ivory, 
ebony, fait, dates, wine, oil, corn, cotton, fome woollen, the 
cloths of T’yrian dye, and Human Beings reduced to flavery by 
the barbarity and avarice of their fellow-creatures. 

' This brief enumeration will perhaps be fufficient to fhew the 
extent and importance of the fubject ;—how much have we to 
i regret 
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regret the fcantinefs of the materials that have reached us! and 
how greatly we are indebted to him who, having carefully col- 
le&ted all thefe fcattered materials, and compared them with, 
and illuftrated them by, the hitherto unfatisfactory information 
which we have obtained from recent travellers, has eftablifhed 


many faéts which we little expected ever to fee well authenti-. 


cated ! 
The prefent volume relates only to the African nations, 


under the three heads of Carthage, Ethiopia, and Egypt. The 
authors chiefly confulted are Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Po- 
lybius, the Periplus (or circum-navigation) of Hanno, and that 
of the Red Sea afcribed to Arrian,—Livy, Appian; and fome 
others, fuch as Agatharcides and Eratofthenes—who, though 
full of information, feem as yet to have obtained little atten- 
tion.—Some of thefe, efpecially Herodotus, have obtained vari- 
ous new illuftrations, partly from the critical acumen of the 
learned Profeflor, and in a great meafure from the corroborat- 
ing information which he has collected from modern travellers; 
which throw much light on feveral paflages that were confidered 
as ob{cure, dubious, and perhaps altogether erroneous. Thefe 
moderns are chiefly Leo Africanus, Bruce, and the accounts 
collected by the African Affociation: but, befide thefe, our 
author difplays fuch a fund of erudition, that nothing, as far as 
we recollect, feems to have efcaped him, which could in any 
way tend to illuftrate his fubject. 

The following are the titles under which the contents of this 
work are arranged. I. Or Carruace. a, The territories 
of Carthage in Africa. 2, Her pofleflions in Sardinia, Cor- 
fica, Sicily, the Balearic Iflands, Spain, and her colonies. 
3, Her marine, and maritime commerce. 4, Her inland trade 
with and final reduction by Rome.—Il. Or Erniopia. 
s, Her military force. 6, Her conftitution. 7, Her contetts. 
1, Geographical furvey of the Ethiopian nations. 2, Of the 
ftate of Meroe. 3, Of the trade ef Meroe in Ethiopia. 
IIt. Or Ecyrr. 1, General account of Egypt. 2, State of 
Egypt before Pfammetichus ; her conftitution, religion, learn- 
ing, and commerce, at this early period. 3, State of Egypt 
from the reign of Pfammetichus to the conqueft by Alexander. 

We are conkdent that we fhould gratify our readers, were 
we to enter into an ample detail of moft parts of this interefting 
performance: but, as our fpace will not admit of it, we fhall 
confine ourfelves to a fketch of the information which the 
work affords concerning the commerce in the interior parts 
of Africa; which, at this time, are the peculiar objects of geo- 
graphical inveftigation: * A country, (fays our author,) con- 
taining extenfive empires of which the names are barely known; 
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where nature carries on fome of her grandeft operations ; where 
various fpecies of animals are preferved from the rapacity of 
man, in fecret recefies and impenetrable defarts; and where na- 
tions have rifen to a {tate of fociety very different from ours, 
and to a polity founded on principles of which we have perhaps 
not the leaft conception.’ 

The caravans of Carthage appear to have been one of the 
arcana of that ftate, no author having exprefsly mentioned 
them ; not even Herodotus, who {peaks fo fully of the route by 
which the Egyptians penetrated from Thebes into the heart of 
Africa. ‘The articles of commerce, however, with which the 
Carthaginians are known to have fupplied their neighbouring 
and dependent ftates, efpecially the number of flaves which 
they conveyed to the Balearic Iffands and feveral of their 
colonies, are fufficient evidence that they muft have penetrated 
far toward, if not to the very banksf ofthe Niger; and this could 
only, in thofe times as well as in*our days, be effected by the 
means of caravans. We know that there are fuch caravans at 
prefent; and the courfe which they take, we are well affured, 
connects with the route laid down by Herodotus in the paflage 
to which we have above alluded. 

This paflage (Herod: |. iv. c. 181-185.) is in a manner 
the text on which the chapter on the inland-trade of Africa is an 
ample commentary.— Herodotus relates the information which 
he received from travellers, who could only have penetrated fo 
far into the inhofpitable regions which they mention by means 
of caravans, ‘Their fucceflive {tations were at ten days’ dif- 
tance from each other; and of thefe he enumerates five, namely, 
Ammonium, Augila, a {pring in the country of the Garamantes, 
anothes among the Atarantes, and the laft near lofty mountains 
to which he gives.the name of Atlas. ‘This diftance of fifty 
days’ journey, in the directions which are pointed out, brings 
us to the confines of Cafhna; which, at this time, are vifited 
by Caravans both from Egypt and Meferata on the coaft of 
Barbary*. It muft be obferved that, from the third ftation, a 
way is faid to branch off, which, in thirty days’ journey, leads 
to the Lotophagi: a people who, we know from Polybius and 
Strabo, refided on the coat where Tripoli and Meferata now 
ftand; from which laft territory the caravans ftill proceed 
through Wadan and Mourzouk to Ganatt; and this place 


they reach in twenty-nine days +. It is, no doubt, the feat of 
the ancient Garamantes. 





__* See Major Renneli’s fketch of the northern parts of Africa, in 
his elucidations of the African geography. 
t See Proceedings of the Atrican Affociation, p. 125, and 241. 
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It muft here be added, that Herodotus mentions having re- 
ceived much information from the Lotophagi, and the Nafa- 
mones their neighbours; which plainly implies a communica- 
tion with thofe nations; and the practicability of this commu- 
nication will in a manner evince its exiftence; the moft eaftern 
dwellings of the Nafamones not being above ten days’ journey 
from Augila, the fecond ftation on the great Theban road. 
Herodotus mentions, but in a very vague manner, certain falt 
pits (aAds uélanror ) about ten days’ journey from the Atlantes, 
where men live in huts made of falt, and where it never rains. 
This fpot is conjectured to be the inhofpitable Tega/a, vifited 
by Leo Africanus, who fpent three days at the pits; whence 
Tombouctou receives its fupply of falt. ‘The diftance between 
thefe two places is faid, by Leo, to be about 20 days’ journey. 

If the above information be thought to throw fome light on 
what the antients have left us concerning the interior parts of 
Africa, the chapters on Meroe and the Ethiopian trade, we 
are perfuaded, will prove {till more fatisfatory and intereiting. 
We again regret our narrow limits, which prevent our doing ail 
the juftice that is due to the merits of ‘this curious part of the 
performance.—Herodotus, in his ufual way, traces the route from 
Klephantine, the fouthern frontier town of Egypt, to Meroe, 
which he dignifies by the name of the Metropolis of Ethiopia.— 
From this evidence, and from the information of Agathareides, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, and Eratofthenes, the fitua- 
tion of this once celebrated city muit have been on the right 
hand of the Nile, a little below the prefent Chendi, at about 
17° N. lat. and 523° E. long.; and Pliny exprefs!ly mentions 
that the emiflaries fent by Nero to explore thefe parts had ob- 
ferved an ifland in the Nile, named Tadu, facing that city, to 
which it ferved to give the fhelter of a harbour. We mut 
here have leave to tranfcribe a fhort paflage from Mr. Bruce; 
which, as he feems not to have been much biafed by the in- 
formation derived from the antients s, is a {trong confirmation of 
the locality of that memorable place. 

«¢ On the zoth of Oétober in the evening we left Chendi, and 
refted two miles from the town, and about a mile from the river; and 
next day, the z2ift, at three quarters patt four in the morning, we 
continued our journey. At nine we alighted to feed our camels, hav- 
ing gone about ten miles. At this place begins a large ifland in the 
Nile, feveral miles long, full of villages, trees and corn; it is called 
Kurgos. Oppofite to this is the mountain Gibbainy, where is the 
firit fcene of ruins I have met with fince that of Axum, in Abyfii- 
nia. We faw here heaps of broken pedeftals, like thofe of acon, all 
plainly defigned for the ftatues of the Dog, fome pieces of obelifk, 
Kikewife with .hierogiyphics, almoft totally obliterated, ‘The Arabs 


ld us thefe ruins were very extenfive, and that many picces of Ratues, 
both 
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both of men and animals, had been dug up there: the ftatues of the 
men were moitly of black ftone. It is impoflible to avoid rifquing 
a guefs, that this is the ancient city of Meroe *.”” 

The fact furely is now beyond a conjecture; and the next 
ftep in the inquiry is to inveftigate the political ftate of this 
once extenfive and flourifhing metropolis. —We colle&, from 
Diodorus, that it was under the dominion of a caft of priefts ; 
that it was the centre of their power and devotional rites; that 
they fent out emiflaries into diftant parts, who founded other 
towns of no inconfiderable magnitude and confequence ;—that 
Elephantine, Thebes, and perhaps Ammonium, were among 
the number of thefe fettlements toward the north; and that, 
confidering Meroe as the ftaple of the commerce of Ethiopia, 
fhe certainly had eftablifhments to the fouthward, whence va- 
rious articles, fuch as gold, ivory, fpices, perfumes, &c. were 
procured, which were not produced, or did not abound, in her 
own Vicinity. 

This circumftance leads to a probability, almoft amounting 
to a proof, that there was an intercourfe between Meroe and 
Arabia Felix, whither the produce of India is known to have 
been imported in the earlieft periods. The eafieft and moft 

robable communication was undoubtedly acrofs the Straits of 
Babelmandel ; and that fuch a communication did once exift, 
feems well authenticate’ by the account given by Mr. Bruce 
of the remains of AzcS on the African fide of thofe Straits, and 
of Axum, about midway between Azab and Meroe; which 
point out the road taken by the caravans that carried on the in- 
tercourfe between the Ganges and the Mediterranean.—His 
words are as follow: 

<¢ On the 8th we came to the plain wherein flood Axum, once the 
capital of Abyflinia, at leaft as it is fuppofed. For my part, I be- 
licve it to have been the magnificent metropolis of the trading people, 
or Troglodyte Ethiopians.» ‘The towns of thefe people had buildings 
of great flrength, magnitude, and expence, efpecially at Azab, 
worthy the magnificence and riches of a ftate which was from the firkt 
ages the emporium of the Indian and <A frican trade.”? 

As among thele Rudera there are only ruins of public build- 
ings, and none of private dwellings, it is conjectured that they 
were not cities of conftant refidence, but rather places of refort; 
where the adventurous traders and their attendants lived, as 
ufual, in their tents, but where the religious rites were cele- 
brated with the greateft folemnity, and in a manner becoming 
the difpofitions of men who ventured on expeditions acrofs the 
defarts, far more dificult and dangerous than thofe acrofs the 
Atlantic; whence alfo may be derived the great influence, or 
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rather power, of the order of priefts, who perhaps were the only 
conftant inhabitants of thefe fpots, which they wifhed to be 
confidered as the favourite abodes of their divinities. —Thus 
much appears from the beft authorities, that Meroe, Axum, 
and Azab, were places that had a common origin, and moft 
robably were the principal ftations of the caravans which 
traded to Arabia; while Thebes and Ammonium continued 
the communication toward Carthage. —Whether from Azab 
there was an intercourfe with the Ethiopians of the more 
fouthern parts of Africa, toward Cape Gardefan and the prefent 
Zanguebar, remains matter of farther inveftigation; for which, 
however, there are fufficient grounds of incitement. 

Profefior HEEREN gives us to underitand, in his preface, 
that if he fhould meet with encouragement, he intends to 
publifh a fecond volume, on the policy, &c. of the antient 
Afiatic ftates, and a third on the European ftates. He has 
likewife intimated to a correfpondent that, fhould the prefent 
volume be deemed worthy of a tranflation into Englifh, he has 
additional materials which would improve the work eflentially, 
and which he is ready to communicate.—We hope to fee both 


thefe obje&ls accomplifhed. pl ta. 








Art. VII. Catholicon. Erfte Abtheilung: Naturgefchichte, Se. i.e 
Catholicon, Part the Firlt:—being an univerial Polyglot-Lexicon 
of Natural Hiftory, with explanatory Obfervations. By PuHiuip 
Anprew Nemnicu, J.U.L. 4to. pp. 839. Hamburgh and 
Halle. 1793. London, Sewell. 16s. fewed. 

NDER the general title of Catholicon, this author had fome- 
time fince propofed to lay before the public a general 

Di@tionary of the European languages, digefted in one alpha- 
betical feries, which was intended to comprize not only the 
words in common ufe, but alfo the technical terms and phrafes 
of every art and fcience. On mature deliberation, however, 
and, by the advice of many experienced editors, this plan was 
laid afide as far too extenfive, and likely to prove too coftly for 
thofe for whom it was chiefly intended, viz. profeffional men, 
who would gladly forego all that does not relate to their pecu- 
liar purfuits or avocations.—T his idea has induced the author 
to diftribute his work into certain clafles; and we have now be- 
fore us the firft part of the clafs relating to natural hiftory, 
which goes as far as the word Canus, and is conjectured to be 
about one quarter of the whole of this alphabet.* 


—-— OC 








* ‘The Marine Lexicon is preparing by M. Roding, of which the 
firit part is likewife publifhed : fee the next fucceeding article. 
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The fpecimen before us is an ample proof of the ingenuity, 
and, we muft add, of the indefatigable induftry, of the com- 
‘ler. In the nomenclature of the animals, plants, and mine- 
rals, he has followed Gmelin’s laft edition of the Linnéan f{yl- 
tem: to every name is annexed its etymological derivation ; 
which often leads to an enumeration of the Latin and Greek fy- 
nonims: then follow the names in as many languages as they 
could be procured, in which the author has not limited him- 
felf merely to the European ; many Afiatic, and, in general, 
the original Indian, names having been fubjoined.—In every 
language, he has attended to the principal dialects of it; and 
the varieties of each fpecies, as weil as the names given to ani- 
mals at their different ages, are inferted; then follow the ge- 
neral obfervations defcriptive of the object, its manners, habits, 
or any other ftriking circumftance belonging to it.—None of 
the terms of the art, and of their different acceptations, appear 
to have been omitted ; and the anatomical technology has been 
confidered as a conftituent part of this fubject. 

In order to convey fome idea of the extent of the work, and 
of the manner in which it is executed, we fhall add the follow- 
ing fhort fketch of the article Anas, which occupies above 
12 pages.—The generic name, with a fhort definition, is at 
the head of 65 fpecies ; among which the more common are of 
courfe more amply difcufled. Of the Anas bofchas domeftica, 
we have the name in 34 principal languages, beiide many fub- 
ordinate and obfolete dialects.—The paragraph Englifh ttands 
thus :—* The Duck, the tame-duck, the decoy-duck ; Anglo- 
fax. Ened ; Galic, Tunnag, lach, gaillcheark ; Wels, Hudnwy, 
hwyad ; Corni/h, Hawz, haz, hoet. 

1. The drake, or male; Galic, Nolach. 

2. The duck, or female, 

3. The duckling, the brood of the duck ; Galic, Ifeun tun- 
nag.’ 

To moft of the fpecies are added obfervations ; which, we 
are confident, will be found fatisfactory to thofe who may not 
ufe this work as a lexicon, They are comprehenfive, but 
clear, and to the purpofe. As the author folicits hints for the 
improvement of the fucceeding volumes, we would fucgeft 
whether a reference to the beft icon of every fubjec might not 
without much increaling the bulk, be a convenient addition for 
thofe who may be induced to ufe this work as a manual.— We 
muft add, that, befide the lexicons of the different arts and {ci- 
ences, the author means to give a nomenclature of the familiar 
languages ; fo that every individual, by having the part that 
relates to his particular .profeffion or purfuit, and this general 
il homens 
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nomenclature, will find himfelf in pofleffion of all that he is 
likely to want in the way of lexicography. Pi..ta. 


a ™~ 





Art. VILL. Allgemeines Worterbuch der Marine, Sc. i.e. A General 
Diétionary of Sea-terms. By J. H. Roprnc. Vol. I. 4to. 
Sewed. Hamburgh. 1793. (Sewell, London. Price 16s.) 


I* was hardly to be expected that a nation, which has but 
little coaft, fhould execute, for Europe, a work like that 
which is now before us. Such, however, are the advantages 
of a diffufive cultivation of literature, that Germany (with a 
conftitution which prevents the patronage of nationa! under- 
takings by the fovereign,) finds, in the encouragement of in- 
dividuals, a fuficient incentive to every fort of intellectual ex- 
ertion which the public intereft requires. 

This is a moft laborious work. It opens with a catalogue 
of all the books on naval fcience that have been printed in 
Europe, of which the firft is dated in1484. Thefe are arranged 
in the chronological order of their appearance; and are enu- 
merated almoft completely : yet we have not obferved the follow- 
ing:—Gee, on the Navigation of Great Britain; of which a 
French tranflation was printed in1749. Robertfon’s Elements 
of Navigation, 1754. Hamilton’s introduction to Merchandice, 
containing the Law and Practice relating to Sale, FaQorage, 
Infurance, Shipping, &c. 1788. Account of Greenwich Hof- 
pital, 1789. Brough’s Confiderations on the Necefiity of 
lowering the Freight of Ships employed by the Eaft India Com- 
pany, 1786 ; and feveral of the popular works ; as Mariner’s 
New Calendar ; Mariner’s Compafs ; Seaman’s Vade Mecum ; 
India Officer’s Pocket Guide, &c. Under the head 1751, K. 
a work is afcribed to Kippax which was by him tranflated from 
Uftariz. Several pamphlets on the Fifheries are omitted, and 
fome books of voyages which contain important obfervations. 
Articles of treaties relative to navigation fhould alfo have been 
enumerated. This lift is fucceeded by a reference to al] the 
fcattered eflays on nautical fubjects inferted in the tranfactions 
of different philofophical focieties. 

The obfervation, which the author’s brief account of thefe 
books impreffes, is, that there have been in Europe two great 
nautical {chools, the Mediterranean and the Baltic. In the 
firft, a calm fea, the art of fhip building was a continual im- 
provement of the car-raft, a coafting navigation, the practice 
of the mariners; and the port-cuftoms, the technology, and 
the maritime laws, all wear marks of this original character. 
In the fecond, a fformy fea, the art of fhip-building was a pro- 
greffive evolution of the /ai/-raft; an open navigation, from the 
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earlicft times, was preferred ; and the ufages, the phrafeology, 
the code of regulations, are all tinétured by a correfponding 
imprefion, ‘lhe common and ftatute law of fea matters, 
handed down by tradition, and by the Rhodian code from the 
antients, was gradually modified into that fyftem of regulations 
known by the name of ** // Con/ulato del Mare,” which received 
the papal fanétion in 1075, was re-enacted in moft of the fea 
ports of the Mediterranean, but not till 1162 at Marfeilles, 
and was firft printed at Barcelona in 1502. ‘This work has 
been tranflated into moft Luropean languages, our own ex- 
cepted, ‘line Dutch verfion of 1704 Is the beft. 

T he rules and orders taught by the circumftances and expe- 
rience of the Baltic failors were firft reduced into a body of 
written Jaw at Wifsby, one of the Anfeatic towns, and were 
printed in 1505 at Copenhagen, in the Frankifh tongue. The 
firft Englifh tranflation appeared in 1536. 

It is probable that the Arabians were among the foremoft to 
apply mathematical fcience to the improvement of navigation. 
The earlieft books on the fubject made their appearance at Se- 
ville and Lifbon. ‘the firit Englifh hints on this head are 
found in W.Cunningham’s Cofmographieal Glafs, 1559, 
where he recommends the ufe of the quadrant. In 1581, was 
pubdlifhed ** The New Attractive, by R. Norman ;” a book 
which forms an epocha. Itis a treatife on the variation of the 
needle. ‘The compafs was probably ufed firft by the Chinefe, 
and brought from the Indian feas, through Egypt, to Italy. 
The variation is, we believe, an European obfervation. Da- 
vis’s Seaman’s Secrets, 1594, is a book which does honour to 
the author. His memory is worthily preferved by the denomi- 
nation of the Straits which he difcovered : but Edward Wright, 
who improved our fea charts at that period, the patrons of the 
fociety for making difcoveries founded in 1561, and many 
others, merit alfo to have their names preferved, by afiociating 
them with fome of thofe natural monuments, which our voy- 
agers are often at a lofs to baptize. Much of our national 
profperity, and much of the civilization of the globe, are to be 
afcribed to thofe who firtt naturalized maritime purfuits among 
us. After the year i600, all the branches of nautics came to 
be generally {tudied ; nor, are the Englifh writers on the fub- 
ject at all inferior to thofe of the rival nations, till about the 
year 1750, when Luler’s work appeared ; which feems to have 
drawn ine atlension of the french mathematicians to the the- 
ory of fhip-buiiding ; and, feconded by the patronage of the 
court, to have eccalioned a remarkable advancement of naval 
fcienice in France. icy the fociety lately inftituted for the 
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sacouragement of thefe branches of inquiry recover to Great 
Britain her antient fuperiority ! 
Io give an idea of the execution of this dictionary, we fhall 
tranflate the articles Cd. 
* Chalkembolon. Under this name, 
fhip beaked with iron for purpofes of oilence : 


the antients defienated every 
fuch beaks or {pikes 
The prow was armed with one or more of them. 


were Calied ew4olon. 
> Pileus, an italian, invented this wea- 


According to Diodorus, one 
pon, of which the elder Gree!:s knew nothing, as ilomer has not 
named it. Zichylus, however, calls the fhip of Neflor aetembolos, 
as if it were armed with ten fpikes. ‘hele {pikes were originally 
made long, and projeed from tie deck 3 afterward they were made 
ftronger, ihorter, and placed iv low as to perforate the enemy’s fhip 
under water. This innovation is attributed to Aritlo of Corinth. 
He taught it to the Syracufans, who ufed it with advantage againit 
the Athenians ; as, at the firft onfet,; many of their veitels were thus 
fhattered, or made leaky. Above the fprit, was placed the Parem- 
bolis. From coins, it fhould feem that thefe 4 {pikes were often orna- 
mented with figures of animals. 

© Chalkene. ‘Vhis feems to have been the name given by the 
Greeks to the inner planks of the daip, which were alio called de/oiom 
aid pleido “aye 

© Charter-party. Holland, Certe-partie: Dan. Sarte partie: Swed. 
Certe-parti : yet ~ Charte ~partie s ital. Contratio di nolEggLO . Span. 
Contraco di fletamento: Port. Contrato de afretamenio. A written 
contract between the c: gue and freighter “of a veflel, executed 
before a’ notary, and of which at leat a duplicate is provided. 
The bafis of this document is, that the freighter agrees to pro- 
vide the captain with a cargo, or a certain portion of cargo, and, 
after delivery of the fame at the place agreed, there, or on his 
return, to pay or order to be paid fome certain price ér recom- 
pence. In this document, may be inferted the time of flay in a 
given port, under penalty of forfeiture, the lading to be brought 
back, the farther voyage, &c. The obligations of the captain confift 
in undertaking to provide a found veftfel, with all accoutrements ; 
to receive the cargo on board; and to carry it faithfully and with 
ipeed to the place of deftination. 

Cheleujmata. ‘The name given by the Greeks to the planks of 
the keel; which met in a point. Lhe Latins called them cxnez, 
Probably they ferved to eafe and preferve the keel trom the wear 
and tear of dragging i it afhore. We expole the bare keel. 


‘ Chenifeos. An ornament of Greek fhips derived from chen, a 
goole, of which it was an image: it was thoug int to be aufpicious, 
becaute geele float without finking. Where this ornament was placed, 


is unknown,’ 
The author acknowleges, in the preface, his obligations to 


certain individuals, who affilied him i in a labour which will be 

ufeful to the ftatefman, to the philologift, and even to the 

ractical navigator. 
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Arr. IX. Menvires da Maréchal Due Dt Ricueriev: fe. Me. 
moirs of the Marfhal Duke De RicuneLrev, containing the 
littory of the Courts of Lewis XIV. and XV. ad Edit. 9 Vols, 
8vo. About 4oo Pagesineach. Paris. 1793. 


Th firft edition of thefe memoirs, in four volumes, appeared 
in 17G0, and we gave an account of it in our Appendix to 
iii, INew Series. In this fecond edition, the hittory of the 
court is brought down to the death of Lewis XV. Except a 
few notes of no great importance, the firft four volumes have 
received no addition; and the character which we gave of them 
is equally applica e to the remainder of the work. It rs the 
hiftory of defpotifm, fuperitition, irreligion, and vice. Inthe 
Jatter volumes, the editor, M.Soutavie, fpeaks more fre- 
quently in his own perfon, than he did in the former; fome of 
his obfervations are fenfible and pertinent: but others fhew that 
he is not uninfluenced by party {pirit, and on this account we 
read him with caution; mott of the facts, however, which ne 
relates, are confirmed by other hiftorians and memorialifts. 

The fifth and fixth volumes contain the hiftory of the court, 
from the King’s majority to the death of Cardinal Fleury. Every 
kind of vice was then countenanced by the example of the nobi- 
lity; and, if we may believe the accounts of feveral other hiftorians 
befide our author, the moft unnatural crimes were perpetrated 
without fhame, and almoft without concealment. ‘The conduct 
of the princes of the royal family was molt infamoufly licen- 
tious, mixed with a degree of brutality and cruelty which dif- 
graces humanity. T he Count of Charelois murdered one of his 
valets in the year 1725, in order to carry on, without inter- 
ruption, an intrigue with the widow of this unhappy man; and 
he fhot feveral perfons, merely from the moft wanton barbarity. 
In conjunGion with the Prince of Condé, he was guilty of a 
piece of cruelty toward Madame de St. Su/pice, of which de- 
cency forbids our giving the particulars. Crimes of a fimiier 
kind are alleged againit the Prince of Conti, of which even the 
meanelt wretch that everavas hanged at fyburn would blufh 
to be accufed. 

The character of Lewis XV. was the moft defpicable that 
could be imagined: from his education he had imbibed all the 
filly terrors of fuperftition, without one fentiment of religion. 
He remained for fome time faithful to his queen, not from af- 
fection, nor from a fenfe of duty, but merely from his fear of 
the cardinal in this world; and of the devil in the next. The 
queen was certainly a m; alt fanatical devotee, the blind inftru- 
ment of artful priefts, and had neither perfonal charms, nor 
@ental accomplithments, tc attract his affections. The in- 
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trigues of the courtiers, countenanced by the hypocritical 
Fleury, to provide a miftrefs for the king, and the arts by which 
they at length overcame the timidity of this overgrown boy , 
for he was nothing elfe during his whole life ; cannot but excite 
the indignation of the reader. The amours of Lewis with 
Madame de Mailly, and with her two fifters, Madame de Vinti- 
mille and the Dutchefs of Chateauroux, are {fo well known, that 
we fhall not enlarge on this difgufting part of the work before 
us: but we cannot fupprefs our indignation on finding even the 
princes and princefles of the blood fubmitting to be the vile 
panders to the Juft of the monarch, and countenancing, by their 
infamous fervility, a conduct on which even the pooreft woman, 
who had the leait regard for the efteem of her fellow-creatures, 
would look down with contempt and averfiom; nay, from which 
all, except the profefledly abandoned, who can practife the arts 
of feduétion for the gratification of others, would turn with dif- 
dain. Among thefe worthies, the Duke pE RicHELIeu figures 
as an accomplifhed pimp. ‘To thefe deteftable characters, there 
were very few exceptions ; and in this refpect it is no more than 
juftice to mention the Duke and Dutchefs of Luynes, who dif- 
dained to attend the inftalment of a royal concubine, and the 
Jewd orgies held at Choify; on which account the tyrant, who 
dared not thew his refentment openly, meanly revenged himfelf 
by retarding the Duke’s promotion. 

Among the few good characters, which occur to relieve our 
attention from the almoft uninterrupted fcene of villany here 
exhibited, the unfortunate Stantflaus, King of Poland, and 
father to the Queen of France, deferves to be particularly men- 
tioned. This prince had been obliged to refign his throne to 
Augufius, ‘lector of Saxony, but, on the Eleétor’s death, was 
encouraged by the French government to renew his claim, or, 
at leaft, to offer himfelf as a candidate for the monarchy. He 
had, it is faid, a majority of the Poles in his favour, and Fleury 
diftributed large {ums among the grandees in order to fecure his 
re-election : but, as the diet was furrounded by the Ruffian, 1m - 
perial, and Pruffian troops, it was difficult and dangerous for 
him to go to Warfaw. In order to compafs this point, a noble- 
man, who greatly refembled the king in perfon, aflumed bis 
name and character, and went by fea to Dantzic ; while Stanz/- 
daus travelled by land, under the difguife of a merchant’s clerk, 
to Warfaw, where he was immediately elecied. His expulfion 
by the Ruffians, and his fubfequent misfortunes, are well known. 
His character feems to have been amiable: but the French 
complained that his little court retained much of the Polifh fe- 
rocity of manners. From the anecdotes related with a view 
to illuftrate this aflertion, it appears that thete noblemen were 
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really deficient in politenefs to thofe who did them the honour 
of committing adultery with their wives. 

The editor of thefe memoirs is a declared enemy to the houfe 
of Auftria, and lofes no opportunity of exprefiing his diflike of 
a family, which, from the age of Charles the Fifth, to the 
prefent times, has fhewn a moft unjuitifiable ambition and luft 
of power. Uhe character of the rmprefs Queen is well drawn; 
like moft other crowned heads, fhe had the art to appear amiable 
when in diftrefs; fhe could then afiume the mafk of goodnefs 
and humanity, and profefs a regard for the civil and religious 
rights of her fubjecis: but, when firmly feated on the imperial 
throne, and freed from thofe apprehenfions which had forced 
her to act a feigned part, fhe difplayed her real character, as a 
cruel and tyrannical! princefs, 

The brave defence of Prague, in1742, by the French gar- 
rifon under M. M. de Belle-Jfle and Broglio, is one of the moft 
interefting events here related. ‘The city was reduced to the 
Jaft extremity, and the foldiers experienced all the diftrefs which 
ean refult from famine and the rigour of winter. “They were 
facrificed by the inactivity of Fleury: Lewis was too much en- 
grofled by his infamous pleafures to pay any attention to bufi- 
nefs, and difplayed the utmoft indifference when told of the 
fituation of the army. At length, an order was given to eva- 
cuate the city, and to retire to kgra, which was done in the 
middle of December; and a body of fourteen thoufand men, 
worn out by the fatigues and hardfhips which they had already 
undergone, were obliged to march, in the depth of winter, with 
a train of artillery, through an enemy’s country, amid lofty 
mountains covered with fnow. A great number perifhed from 
cold and fatigue, and others were murdered by parties of light 
cavalry, by whom they were continually harafled. In fhort, 
of forty thoufand men, of which the army confilted when it left 
France, only eight thoufand returned. 

In a fhort chapter, the editor takes a view of the various 
wars, in which the French have been engaged during the pre- 
fent century; and thews that thofe of 1720, 1733, 1740, and 
1757 were ulelels, unjuit, and ruinous to the nation. Perhaps 
pofterity will not give a better charadler of fome other wars 
that have been waged by Europeans fince that time. It is 
indeed a moft melancholy coniideration, that mankind are to be 
facrificed, and nations ruined, in order to gratify the mean re- 
fentment, or the lawlels ambition, of a few weak but arrogant 
mortals; who, in molt inftances, are fuperior to the majority 
of their fellow-creatures only in that pride and folly, which 
Power fo naturally tends to infpire. Thefe are circumftances 
which it ts dificult to reconcile with the perfuafion of a wife 
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and good providential government; and, though we believe 
they are willy permitted as the natural effecis of the vices of 
mankind, and defigned to produce, in a manner which our 
contracted faculties cannot difcern, confequences worthy of 
fupreme benevolence ; yet it is impoffible for the man of hu- 
manity to contemplate them without deep concern, or to avoid 
feeling refentment againft their unworthy authors. 

No part of hiftory is fo pleafing as that which exhibits eman- 
cipation from oppreffion: for nothing can afford greater fatf- 
faction than to fee a brave people refolving to be free, fhaking 
off the yoke of unworthy fervitude, and punifhing their audacious 
tyrants. The revolution in Genoa, after it had been con- 
quered by the Auttrians, is an event of this kind. Botta, the 
general of the Emprefs Queen’s forces, had, by his infolent 
menaces, fo terrified the fenate and nobles, that thefe con- 
temptible grandees refolved to refign the republic into his 
hands, and to throw themieives on his mercy. Adorno alone, 
who commanded in Savonna, behaved with proper {pirit: he 
declared that he was détermined to defend this place to the laft, 
and that he had made a will, by which he had ceftined all his 
fortune to the relief of the widows and children of thofe of his 
countrymen who might be flain during the ficge. “Lo the mef- 
fengers fent by the fenate to command him to refign the town 
to the Aufirians, he anfwered, ** that he had been entrufted 
with the detence of it by a free republic, and would not obey the 
orders of an enflaved republic to refign it.” Accordingly he 
fuitained a fiege and blockade of three months, and did not 
capitulate till reduced to the !aft extremity. “he rapacity of 
the Auftrians was infatiable, and they added the moft intolerable 
cruelty to their exceflive extortions. ‘here were, however, 
in Genoa forty thoufand mea, who were neither nobles nor 
fenators: but whofe conduct deferved a more honourable title 
than any which kings and fenates can exclulively beftow. The 
Auftrians were about to carry off the cannon, in order to em- 
ploy them againft the allies of the republic; which excited the 
utmoit indignation:—during this operation, an officer hap- 
pened to ftrike a Genoefe, who did not obey his orders with 
{uficient alacrity; the Genoefe inftantly ftabbed him to the 
heart: this was the fignal for a general infurrection; the people 
attacked the Auftrians with ftones, which were the only wea- 
pons they then had: but they foon procured other arms, not- 
withitanding the attempt of the Doge and fenate to prevent 
them. Botta was mad with rage; ** Shall the Auftrians, (he 
cried,) who drove the French out of Italy, tremble before a 
Genoefe mob?” Yet this Genoefe mob, under the command 
Of Daria, defeated them repeatedly, flew feveral thoufands of 
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them, made four thoufand of them prifoners, and at length 
drove them entirely out of the city. “This brave people did not 
long retain their liberty; the perfidious Lewis, who had reaped 
fuch advantages from their fpirited conduct, and who could not 
but approve of it when directed againtt the Auftrians, was 
mean enough to affift the fenate and nobles in re-eftablifhing 
their ariftocratical government. 

The attempt made by the French army, under the Prince of 
Conti, to force a pallage over the Alps, is here minutely re- 
Jated, and is deferving of attention, as it {hews that the greateft 
difficulties may be furmounted by valour and perfeverance: but 

it was ftained by the moft deteftable cruelty. Thirty peafants, 

for having oppofed the invaders of their country, were carried 
to their native village, and were there hanged in the prefence of 
their friends and relatives, 

In the feventh volume, we have an account of the campaigns 
of 1744 and 1745, and of the remainder of the war; together 
with fome reflections on the progrefs of philofophy and the 
fpirit of the eighteenth century. Among the events here re- 
Jated, the treatment which the Pretender received from the 
French court attracted our attention, as one proof, among many 
others, of the little dependence that can be placed on the friend- 
Ship of defpotic princes; and that their kind offices, as well as 
their enmities, are the refult of a mean felfifhnefs, and vary 
with their political views. During the negociations at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, this unfortunate man was not only meanly deferted, 
but was driven out of France in an ignominious manner by the 
very monarch who, a few years before, had profefled the utmoft 
friendfhip for him, and endeavoured to place him on the Britith 
throne. ‘To the Duke of Gefurcs, who delivered to him a 
letter from Lewis, announcing the order to leave the kingdom, 
the young Pretender faid that he would fooner die than “obey. 
A letter from his father, perfuading him to retire, was equally 
without effect; and he threatened, if force were ufed, to put 
an immediate end to his own life. Shortly after, he was taken 
hy furprife at the opera: a ferjeant of the guards came foftly 
behind bim, feized him by the arms, and threw him down: 
others kept him in this pofture while his pockets were fearched, 
jn which two piftols were found loaded, primed, and cocked. 
He was then bound like a felon, (only that, in regard to his 
sank, the cord was of filk,) hurried into a coach, and carried 
to the prifon of Vincennes. His attendants and fervants were 
jodged in the Baftile. On fearching his houfe, a confiderable 
number of mufkets and pittols were found, together with a 
fmal] barrel of gunpowder. In prifon, he was conftantly 
watched by a guard. This treatment broke his fpirit; he 
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wrote a fubmiffive letter to Lewis, and was reléafed, on giving 
his word that he would immediately leave France, and never 
come into it again. He then took refuge in the canton of 
Fribourg; on which the Britifh minifter wrote, in a very 
haughty “Ayle, to the magiftrates of that ftate, complaning, ** that 
it afforded an afylum to an odious race, profcribed By the laws 
of Great Britain:” this was anfwered by ZL’ Avoyer with proper 
fpirit. ‘* This odious race, (faid he,) is not profcribed by our 
republic your letter is highly improper: you forget that you 
are writing to a fovereign ftate, and I do not conceive myfelf 
obliged to give you any farther anfwer.” The Pretender, how- 
ever, foon fet off for Italy. 

The eighth volume is employed in an account of the royal 
family, of the intrigues and vices of the court, of the king’s 
miftrefles, and particularly of Madame de Pompadour ; alfo of the 
difputes between the Jefuits and the Janfeniits, and thofe be- 
tween the minifters and the parliaments. All this exhibits fuch 
a feries of vice and folly, that we turn from it with difguft, and 
fhall not fully our page with any particulars; they are indeed 
fuficiently known from other memoirs. 

The ninth volume commences with a long detail of the trial, 
or rather torture, and execution of Damiens, which is fhocking 
to humanity. The caufe and the contrivers of this man’s at- 
tempt on the king’s life are myfteries, which, if they were really 
known to the court, were carefully concealed from the public, 
The Jefuits accufed the parliament, which, with much greater 
probability in its favour, retorted the charge on the pious dif- 
ciples of Loyola. We are told that the Duke de Choi/eul endea- 
voured to infpire the king with fufpicions of the dauphin; and, 
on the other hand, the Duke is accufed of having poifoned 
Madame de Pompadour, the dauphinefs, and afterward Tercier, 
whom he difpatched in order to get pofleflion of Broglio’s core 
re{pondence. 

‘The chara&ter of Lewis became more contemptible as he ad- 
vanced in years; when he divided his whole time between the 


practices of fuperftition and the moft licentious debauchery.’ 


Thus he made himfelf defpifed by his fubjeéts, while his pros 
fufion and extravagance toward his unworthy favourites pros 
voked the refentment of the people; till, toward the clofe of 
his reign, he was as much hated as he had been beloved in the 

beginning of it. 
in our author’s obfervations, both on politics and religion, 
we fee much of that levity, and of that pronenefs to run into 
extremes, with which his own countrymen have fo frequently 
been charged. some of his reflections aie juft: but, in all, we 
obferve a fuperficiality and a want of testis which leave the 
reader 
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reader diflatisied. He feems to be a determined enemy to 
Chriftianity: but at this we are not attonifhed; becaufe he 
knows not what it is, and miftakes popery for it: nor can we 
conceive how an intelligent Roman catholic, who thinks at all 
On the fubject, can avoid fecling a fecret contempt for his 
church. Infidelity is the neceflary confequence of the impo- 
fition of an intolerant fuperftition on mankind; they are taught 
to confider this abfurd nonfenfe as the religion of Chrift; and 
having neither opportunity nor encouragement to inquire into 
the nature of the géfpel, it cannot be furprizing that they fhould 
reject with averfion and contempt whiat is fo obvioufly incon- 
fiftent with reafon, and reaily fo contrary to true religion, that, 
if our choice were confined to either popery or deifm, we 
fhould, without hefitation, prefer the latter, as infinitely lefs 
difhonourable to God, and iefs prejudicial to the happinefs of 
mankind. Infidelity was prevalent in France long before 
the late revolution: nay it prevails, in fome degree, in every 
Roman catholic country, and the public profeffion of it is re- 

ftrained only by the dread of the civil and ecclefiaftical powers. 
Pequally eafy is it to account for the political extremes into 
which the French have unfortunately deviated. It was perfectly 
natural for them to defpife and hate the government under which, 
though in itfelf it was completely defpicable, they had fuf- 
fered fo long and fo much. We abhor the cruelties and crimes 
which have lately been perpetrated in France: but, fo far as the 
people have been concerned, we cannot be blind to the events 
that gave occalion to them. The French were held in conftant 
alarm, and were irritated to madnefs, by the conduét of the 
Pruffians and Auftrians with regard to the emigrants, which 
Jed them to declare war in order to prevent the infidious attacks 
which they had the utmoft reafon to expect. It is now very 
certain, from the concurring evidence of reputable travellers, 
that the dreadful event of the roth of Auguft was provoked 
by the difcovery of a plan to effect a counter-revolution, which 
would have been attended with a maiflacre not lefs dread- 
ful than that which actually took place. Even Dr. Moore ac- 
knowleges that the king and the court of Vienna played into 
each other’s hands, and that the Jatter difplayed hoftile appear- 
ances in order to give weizht to the king and his minifters. It 
was the injudicious and violent proclamation of the Duke of 
Brunfwic, together with his unfortunate attempt to force his 
way to Paris, that brought the unhappy Lewis to the block; 
who, if no foreign power had interfered, might ftill have lived; 
and if his fincere attachment to the conftitution had been con- 
firmed by his conduct, as well as by his profefiions, he might have 
preferved tue afleCtions of his people. We lament his fate: but 
We 
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we cannot think that his conduct was fuch as to remove all 
fufpicions of his lincerity. It is in vain, however, to reafon 
on a fubject which is now left to the ieditos of the fword. 
The King of Pruflia has fucceeded fo far as to-engage moft of 
the powers in Europe | in a war, of which, though the motive 
be obvious, it is difficult to conceive the object. Should the 
combined powers fucceed, the French may be exterminated; aud 
monarchical inftead of democratical defpotifm may be eftablifh- 
ed in a defolated wafte: but it will probably be at fuch an im- 
menfe expence of blood and treafure, that the conqueft will be not 
much lefs ruinous to the viftors, than to the vanquifhed; and, 
after all, it is more eafy to exterminate men, than opinions. 





Art. X. Bedenkingen en Proefnecmingen, Se. i.e. Refle&tions and 
Experiments relative to the Recov ery of Perfons apparently 
drowned. By M.Van Marum, M.D. 8vo. pp. 105. Haar- 
lem. 1793}. 

Derek Van Marvm is convinced of the truth of he 

Goodwyn’s hypothefis concerning the immediate caufe cf 
death by fubmerfion, which he afcribes to the patient’s be'ng 
deprived of pure air: for to the continual fupply of this he at- 
tributes not only the florid colour of the blood, but alfo that 
ftimulating quality, by which it excites the heart. to contraction. 

The inflation of the lungs with vital air, or‘oxvgen gas, is there- 

fore the remedy recommended. This elaftic fluid, the author fays, 

may be kept for this purpofe in jars, fitted up like thofe of his gafo~ 
meter, of which the reader will finda de {cription in the Appendix 
to the feventh volume of our New Series. For injeéting it, he ad- 
vifes a fyringe, containing abouttwenty-three cubic inches, which 
he prefers to one of greater capacity, from an app prehenfion of 
danger from forcing too great a quantity of air into the lungs; 
as it cannot be expected that all, who may happen to perform 
this operation, will be fufficiently intelligent and careful. Dr. 
Goodwyn had advifed the ufe of the fyringe to exhauft the water 
that may be contained in the lungs: but Dr. Van MARUM 
has fhewn that this method is infuficient, unlefs the patient be 
fo placed that the gravity of the water may co-operate with 
the exhaufter: his directions for this are judicious; and he ad- 
vifes the trial always to be made, as it may be done in lefs than 
five minutes; and as it cannot be known a priori whether it 
may not ve necefiary. At any rate, he obferves, it can do no 
harm, as it tends to clear the lungs of vitiated air, and to ree 
move the adhefion of the epiglottis, by which the rima glottidis 
is fometimes fo clofed up as to — all accefs to the | lungs, 


Dr. Goodwyn is of opinion thar, -after every injedction, the 
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pifton of the fyringe fhould be drawn up again, to clear the 
lungs of the foul air: but Dr. Van MaruM recommends this 
to be done only after every fecond injeclion, in order to give a 
longer time for the mixture of the pure air with that which is 
rendered unfit for refpiration. 

The reftoration of animal warmth is of importance nearly 
equal to the introduction of vital air: for this purpofe the 
Doétor juftly recommends a water-bath, which ought to be 
heated to a temperature of 80 degrees; if this cannot be had, 
a bath of warm afhes, or fand, may be ufed. 

Do&or VAN Marum afcribes very little efficacy to the fti- 
mulants ufually applied on thefe occafions; they may be ad- 
vifable as auxiliaries, and, in cafes where the circulation is not 
entirely fufpended, they may be of fervice: but they are infuf- 
ficient to reftore the contractile power of the heart, on which 
the patient’s recovery depends. Eleétricity, he thinks, is the 
only ftimulant capable of effeting a cure; and he attributes 
the little fuccefs, which has hitherto attended the ufe of it, to 
the imprudence of the operators; who, by giving eledtrical 
fhocks that were too ftrong, deftroyed, inftead of exciting, the 
remaining irritability. A feries of fparks from a large machine, 
or of very weak fhocks from a fmaller, are what our author ad- 
vifes; and thefe fhould be fo dire&ed as to pafs through the 
heart. Some of our readers will perhaps, on this occafion, 
recollect the remarkable cafe, related in the Reports of the 
Humane Society, of a child who, after falling out of a window, 
was taken up to all appearance dead, but was recovered by 
being electrified*. As electricity cannot be applied while the 
patient is in the bath, the Doétor would not have it tried, ex- 
cept in cafes where the warm bath and the injection of pure air 
have produced no falutary effect. 

In order to confirm the utility of the mode of treatment here 
recommended, the ingenious author refers us to a diflertation 
which he and M. Van TRoostwyk publifhed fome years 
ago; in which they gave an account of the recovery of birds 
and rabbits - introducing pure air into their lungs, after they 
had been fuftocated in mephitic airt. In addition to thefe 
experiments, he now relates others, in which rabbits, that had 
been kept under water above a minute after they appeared to be 
dead, were recovered by the warm bath and the injection of 
pureair. It is remarkable that thefe experiments never fucceed 
when tried on dogs and cats; which perhaps may be owing to 
the quantity of water which thefe animals receive into their 
lungs. This conjecture feems to be confirmed by an experi- 
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* See Rev, vol. liii. p. 357. + See Rey. vol. Ixxix. p. 613. 
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ment made by our author: he drowned a cat in ink, and, on 
opening it, he found that this fluid had penetrated into every 
part of the lungs, which were entirely coloured by it. 

In order to cbtain oxygen gas at as cheap a rate as poffible, 
our author procures it from purified nitre; and, for this purpofe, 
makes ufe of matrafles of Wedgewood’s ware, covered with a 
coating of pipe-clay and fand. Lhe expence attending this 

roce(s is certainly inconfiderable: but we wifh that fome more 
fimple method had been pointed out of keeping the vital air 
ready for ufe; for the Doéctor’s apparatus, though very inge- 
nious, is not fufficiently portable to be always at hand. We 
have feen this elaftic fluid long preferved in common bottles, 
with a little water in them to keep the cork moift; and a 
wooden tub, with a fhelf in it, is certainly neither an expenfive 


nor. cumberfome picce of furniture. 
Sow. 
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Art. XI. Verbandeling, Se. i.e. Observations on the Ufe of the 
Lever of Reonhuizea. By Joun De Bree. 8vo. 16 pages. 
Amflerdaiu. 1793. 

GQIMPLICITY is the chara&er of this fenfible little pamphlet, 

\ as well as of the inftrument which it recommends. M, De 

BreEe’s object is to lay down fuch directions for the application 

and ufe of the lever, as may eafily be comprehended by all who 

have any knowlege of midwifery: this he has done with great 
plainnefs. He firit gives a fhort account of the paflage of the 
child’s head in a natural Jabour; and then ftates, in a very 
perfpicuous manner, the circum{tances which occur, when the 
head of the foetus is locked in the pelvis; in which cafe, he 
obferves, its fituation is generally oblique, and it prefents itfel€ 
as an obtuie angled cone. It is in thefe cafes that our author 
recommends the lever, as preferable to all other means of de- 
livery. The nature of our work will not permit us to enter 
into the particulars of his mode of ufing it; it is fufficient to 
obferve that he manages it with fo much gentlenefs and care, 
that, in moft cafes, the patient and the by-ftanders have no 
fufpicion that an inftrument has been applied ; and he makes it 

a rule not to employ more force, than if he wanted to excite a 

ftrong pain. For the fulcrum of his lever, he always chufes 

one of the offa pubis, avoiding the fynchondrofis as much as 
poffible ; by which means he does not incur the danger of in- 
juring the urethra, nor of lacerating the perineum. He alfo 
recommends this inftrument, in preference to the forceps, 
when the head, though not completely locked in the pelvis, is 
retarded by its oblique pofition; in which cafe the ear gene-~ 
rally lies beneath the fynchondrofis offium pubis: but when the 
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mah though locked, prefents itfelf in a natural fituation, he 

prefers the forceps. Sow. 

Art. XIL. Verbaal van de Kunfthewerking, Sc. Account of a Seétion 
of the Syachon drafts of the ofja pubis, performe: d by C.BLeut AND; 

Surgeon and Man-midwite in the City of Gouda.  8vo. 36 

pages. Gouda. 1793. 
ry"HIS pamph let is no lefs confpicuous for pompofity and va- 

nity, than was the foregoing for fimplicity and modefty. 
The operation was attended with fuccefs ; that is, the woman 
very fortunately recovered ; for the child was dead; and M. 
BLeuLaND was honoured, by the magittrates of the town, 
with a prefent of a filver bread- bafket, with an infcription re- 
cording the fkill of the operator ; on which monument of his 
dexterity he declaims in a moft ridiculous rhapfody. 

In a cafe of this kind, fuccefs is not the only teft of the 
operator’s merit; for all will agree that to expofe the poor 
woman to this dangerous operation, unlefs it were the only 
chance left for faving her life, was a rafh and cruel proceed- 
ing, deferving of cenfure rather than of reward. It does not, 
bowever, appear from M. GbLEULAND’s narrative, that this ab- 
folute neceffity exifted: except which, nothing can vindicate 
the artift in having recourfe to fo hazardous an operation. He 
fays, he found the head of the child in an oblique pofition, with 
the face turned toward the cavity of the cs z/ium on the left fide, 
and prevented from defcending lower by the fmallnefs of the 
diameter of the pelvis from th ¢ fynchondrofis to the os facrum. 
‘The neck, he tells us, was a good dea] firetched, and he was 
afraid of tearing the head from the body, if he had attempted 
to pull it downward ; he confefles that, as the child was dead, 
by evacuating the contents of the head, it might have been 
brought into the world: but fortunately the happy thought of di- 
viding the fynchondrofis jufi then occurred to him. By this opera- 
tion, the c/a pubis were removed an inch and an half from each 
other, and fuficient room was obtained for the child to pafs 
with the greateit eaie. from thefe circum#anees, we Jeave it 
to our medical readers to judge anew there was any neceflity 
for the operation, and whether M.BLruLaNnp was not guilty 
of mof culpable temerity in performing it. Providentially, 
the woman recovered: but this was more than the operator had 

a right to expect; and we think that, inftead of oftentatioufly 
diiplaying his bread-bafket, every prece of bread which he eats 
out of it fhould make him fhuddcr at the 1¢collection of his 
rafhnefs. 

[t is remarkable that M. BLeunanp does not exprefs the 


dimenfions of the pelvis; he only informs us that the patient 
was. 
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was four feet five inches in height; he is however very parti- 
cular in afcertaining the length and breadth of the table on 
which fhe was laid when the operation was performed ; this 
was certainly a circumftance of great importance toward de- 
termining concerning its expediency. 

It is evident that, in this cafe, the woman might have been 
delivered without having recourfe to the fection ; and all will 
allow that other means ought to have been tried by the author, 
before he carried his happy thought into execution. Dr. Ofborne, 
in his effay on laborious parturition, gives an inftance of the 
delivery of a woman, the diameter of whofe pelvis, from the 
pubis to the os facrum, was not above an inch and an half: but 
M. De Bree, the author of the preceding ¢ Obfervations,’ fur- 
nifhed a Friend (from whom we heard it,) with a cafe which 
occurred in his practice, and in which, by the crotchet, he de- 
livered a woman, in whom the bones of the pelvis were fo de- 
formed, that the diftance between the /acrum and pubis was 
{carcely an inch. ‘The patient was fo diftorted, that the loins 
were bent inward more than three inches; and the one hip 
was above a hand- breadth higher than the other. She had been 
{everal days in labour, and the child had been fo long dead, 
that putrefaGion had taken place; it was indeed a work of 
great difficulty, and required the moft unwearied patience and 
perfeverance ; he had, however, the fatisfaction of faving the 
poor woman, after two men-midwives had given up the cafe 
as hopelefs, and had determined that, to undergo the Czfarian 
operation, was the only refource left. After bringing away 
the child, M. De Bree attempted to introduce his hand, in or- 
der to extricate the placenta: but, to his furprife, he found 
that the diameter of the pelvis was not equal to the thicknefs 
either of his hand, or of that of any one prefent. 

We are ready to do all poffible juftice to the liberal intentions 
of the magiftrates of Gouda in thus rewarding M. Biev- 
LAND’s fuccefs, which was indeed remarkable: for he tells us 
that, two months after the operation, the patient was able not 
only to walk to church, but alfo to dance; would they not, 
however, have acted more cautioufly, if they had firft ordered an 
inquiry to be made concerning the neceffity cf thus endangering 
the life of the woman, and had eftimated his merits by this cir- 
cumftance? Wehave known inftances, in which the fame, that 
refults from difficult operations, has tempted practitioners to 
have recourfe to the knife, when patience and gentler means 
of relief might have been applied with equal profpect of fuc- 
cefs ; and we fhould be forry to fee this motive acquire greater 
irifluence from the hope of furnifhing their fide-boards with 
plate by thefe perilous experiments. About a year ago, a 
pompous account was publifhed of a Cefarian operation pere 

App. Rev. Vou. xt, Rr formed, 
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formed, by a Profeffor in one of the univerfities of the Dutch 
Republic, on a poor woman, in whom the fmalleft diameter of 
the pelvis was, by his own account, two inches and an half, 
The profeffor was not however fo fortunate as M. BLEULAND; 
for inftead of being able to dance, the patient died on the fourth 
day. The child lived. In his account, the Profeffor telis us 
that, after the child was extracted, he introduced his hand into 
the wound, in order to meafure the diameter of the pelvis, but 
eould not fucceed on account of the fudden contraction of the 
uterus. Some will perhaps think that, in the attempt, he dif- 
played more curiofity than tendernefs. iw 





oo 


Art. XII!. Voyage dans le Défert de Sahara, &&c. i.e. Travels in the 
Defert of Saara, or Zara. By M. Fo.i.ir1s, Officer of the Colo- 
nial Adminiftration. 8vo. Paris. 1792. . 


H1s work appears to be a relation, by another of the fuffer- 
ers, of the unfortunate expedition in which M. Saugnier 

was engaged, and of whofe account of it an abftract was given 
in the Appendix to our 8th vol. N.S. p. 559-562. M. Fot- 
LIE, (if this be a real name,) therefore, relates many particulars 
which we have already noticed, and’ fome, referring more 
efpecially to himfelf, with which we were not before acquainted. 
He fays, that he, with nine of his fellow-paffengers, fell to the 
fot of one mafter, and, notwithfanding all the fatigue which they 
had undergone during their fhipwreck, were driven by blows 'to 
the labour of clearing their fhip and gathering wood; this was 
the more fevere, as they were expofed ftark naked to the ex- 
ceffive heat of the fun, and their feet were fcorched by the 
burning fands ; their only food was a fcanty allowance of milk, 
nor was even water given them to quench their thirft, which, 
from the warmth of the climate, was intolerable. M.Fotzie 
relates that being one day ordered to watch his mafter’s cattle, 
they were attacked by a tyger, who killed and devoured three 
goats: He fled on the approach of the animal, and, afraid of 
meeting his enraged tyrant, was hefitating whether he fhould 
return to him, or attempt to make his efcape ; while he was 
thus deliberating, his mafter came up, and, having learned what 
had happened, beat him till he fainted under the blows, and 
then tied him by the foot to a ftake at the door of the hut, 
where he lay all the night expofed to the heavy dews ; in con- 
fequence of which he became blind, and was menaced with 
being knocked on the head, if he did not recover his fight 
within three days. Fortunately he regained the ufe of his eyes 
in lefs than this time: but the accident determined his maéter 
to fell him. His purchafer ws an opulent Moorifh merchant: 
but with him he was obliged to travel above an hundred Jeagues ; 
° 9 he 
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he performed more than half this journey on foot, driven along 
by five or fix flaves armed with fticks ; at laft he fainted with 
fatigue, and, when his drivers found that he was fo much ex- 
haufted that even blows failed of their effect, they determined 
to fet him on acamel. On his arrival at his mafter’s habita- 
tion, he was allowed three days to recover his ftrength, and 
met with much better treatment: he was afterward fold to 
another merchant who lived at Glimy, where he was redeemed 
from flavery by Mefirs. Cabannes and Defparres, French mer- 
chants at Mogador; and, partly by threats, and partly by mo- 
ney, moft of thofe who had been wrecked with our author 
were recovered, and fhipped off with him for Cadiz. 

The narration of thefe adventures employs the firft part of the 
work ; they are certainly extraordinary, and the author’s manner 
of relating them is not lefs romantic than the adventures them- 
felves. He appears to have borne his fuffcrings with great 
patience and fortitude. In the remaining part of his book, he 
defcribes the inhabitants of Saara. He thinks that they are 
defcended from the Arabs, Moors, and Portugucle, who fled 
from the kingdoms of Barbary, when thefe were fubdued by the 
Sharifs; and he mentions a variety of circum {lances refpecting 
the manners and cuftoms of thefe people, which we have before 
extracted from M. Saugnier’s work. We think that, in feveral 
parts of this volume, the author difplays greater warmth of 
imagination than folidity of judgment; and we fhould therefore 
receive his accounts with fome degree of caution. 

Toward the clofe of the work, we find fome obfervations on 
the Moors of Morocco, which contain ne new information, 
except fome anecdotes of the Emperor then on the throne, 
which fhew him to have.been a moft inhuman bloody tyrant. 
By his order, the French merchants, who were fettled at Sainte 
Croix, were commanded to remove to Mogador: on this 
occafion, they experienced a remarkable inftance of the ftrict- 
nefs with which the Arabs attend to the obligations of hofpi- 
tality. A chief, who was refolved to plunder this caravan, 
had placed a body of four hundred men, wel] armed, near one 
of the defiles, through which it was obliged to pafs. The 
merchants, whofe guard was much inferior in number, mutt 
have fallen victims to the rapacity and cruelty of thefe robbers, 
if a fudden and violent rain had not obliged the caravan to 
hale before they came to the pafs. Night was approaching 
when the guide propofed to alter the courfe, and to march to 
the habitation of the chief, of whofe defign they were ignorant. 
On their arrival, they implored his protection, and unloa’ed 
their camels, He frankly told them that he had pofted four 
hugdred men with a view to intercept them; faying, that the 
prophet muft have infpired them with the thought of taking re- 
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fuge with him, by which they had efcaped a fnare which they 
could not otherwife have avoided. He added, that they had 
now nothing to fear, that he was commanded by his religion 
to protect them, and that his men, inftead of attacking them, 
fhould efcort them to Mogador. He kept his word, and would 
neither accept of any prefent him({elf, nor fuffer any to be given 


to his people. Sow. 


Art. XIV. An Effay on the Natural Equality of Mankind, on the 
Rights that refult from it, and the Duties which it impofes; to which 
a Silver Medal was adjudged by the Teylerian Society at Haarlem. 
By Witt1am Lawrence Brown, D.D. Profefior of Moral 
Philofophy and the Law of Nature, and of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 
and Minilter of the Englifh Church at Utrecht. 8vo. pp.272. 
3s. 6d. Boards. Cadell, London. 1793. 


O' this ingenious diflertation we gave a fhort account in our 
laft Appendix, (Vol. x.) when it came under our notice in 
the publication of the Society to which it was addrefled. In its 

prefent form, it appears to greater advantage, as the excellence 

of ftyle and compotition muft be much more confpicuous in the 
original than it can be in a tranflation, ‘This however is very 

far from being its only merit. The propriety of reafoning, the 

liberality of fentiment, and the powers of eloquence, with which 

the Profeflor {tates and urges the reciprocal duties and obliga 

tions of mankind, deferve the higheft praife, and entitle the 

learned author to a very diftinguifhed rank among moral 

writers, When, in our former review, we ventured to hint 

that we thought it Jefs accurate than we could have wifhed in 

the difcuffion of the former part of the queftion, we particularly 

alluded to the principal propofition of the firft book; in which, 

after infifting on the natural diverfities among men, and on the 

unequal diftribution of human abilities and talents, the Pro- 

feflor maintains, what he acknowleges may appear paradoxical, 

‘ that an cguality the moft exact and perfect, in refpect of every 

‘moral and focial obligation, fprings from ineguality itfelf.” We 
admire the ingenuity which he difplays in illuftrating the po-~ 

fition, and we confefs the truth of what he advances on the 

fubject: but we do not think it the whole truth, of which the 

‘queftion required\ghe difcuffion, ‘The mutual dependence of 
men on each other eftablifhes, im@certain fenfe, a degree of 

equality among thofe who are thé%oft unequal in external 

condition, or in other accidental cirétmftances: but this is nei- 

ther the fole nor the principal refpeét, in which mankind may 

be faid to be equal. The Profeflor has indeed enumerated 

other obvious cireumfances of equality, in the fixth chapter, 

“which we cannot help confidering as not lefs important to the 
| queftion, 
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queftion, than that on which he feems to lay the chief ftrefs: 
but thefe appear to be thrown, as it were, into the back 
ground, and thus not to have that force which he very properly 
a{cribes to them, when he treats of the rights and‘ duties of 
mankind. The mutual dependence of individuals on each other 
is a Very proper argument to enforce the focial duties, as it 
difplays the intentions of Providence, and fhews the expediency 
of virtue: but is it not a confideration too remote to be re- 
garded as the immediate foundation of natural rights, the very 
idea of which feems to indicate that they are derived from 
fomething inherent in human nature, and not merely from cir- 
cumftances which, though they neceflarily refult from the cone 
ftitution of fociety, are, with refpect to every individual, ac- 
cidental and precarious. In this light, the Profeflor himfelf 
feems to confider thefe rights, when he obferves that there are 
certain principles fo ftrongly interwoven with the human 
frame, fo intimately blended with its eflence, fo efficient of all 
that is human, that the violation of them cannot be regarded in 
any other light than in that of a degradation, nay, an entire 
extinction, of the diftinCtive attributes of the human charadler, 

« Of confequence, (he adds,) every man ftipulates, by entering 
into fociety with his fpecies, that the enjoyments grounded on thefe 
principles, or, in other words, the rights which attach to them as the 
gifts of God to his rational creatures, fhall be maintained to him in- 
violate, and referves to himfelf the privilege of defending them at all 
hazards, whenever it is attempted to wreft them from him. For, as 
every human being is a conftituent member of the focial body, he is, 
while he difcharges the duties incident to his peculiar capacity, en- 
titled, equally with every other, to the grand prerogatives of human 
nature, which civil fociety is intended to maintain and improve. 
Thefe rights are the neceflary appendages of that equality, which 
fubfifts among all men, amidft the diverfities which fociety and civili- 

zation have introduced.’ 

Similar obfervations may be applied to duties, which are in- 
feparable from rights. The Profeflor juftly obferves, that the 
obligation of doing to others as we wifh them to do to us, is 
founded * on the eguality of human nature, amid all the diver- 
fities of condition and circumftances; that it takes, as the rule of 
conduct, the feelings of every individual, fuppofing his condition 
were exchanged with that of the perfon toward whom he aéts :’ 
but what is the equality of human nature here mentioned? We 
cannot conceive it to be merely equality in refpect of moral 
obligation; for then the fuperftructure and the foundation 
would be one and the fame: nor can it be that equality only 
which refults from inequality of condition, and confifts in the 
mutual dependence of individuals on each other, becanfe ec~a- 
lity of moral obligation would ftill be the fame, if there were 


no inequality of condition, 
| Rr 3 If 
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Jf this eflay had been on a fubject of lefs importance, or had 
poflefied lefs merit, we fhould have {pared ourfelves the trouble 
of offering thefe remarks. It is eafy to beftow indifcriminate 
praife: but, in fo doing, we fhould ill difcharge the duty which 
we owe to the public; efpecially with refpeé to a fubje& of 
which, from the temper of the times, it may not a little contri- 
bute to the happinefs of mankind to cultivate the moft accurate 
notions. Toward attaining this great and ufeful end, Profeflor 
Brown’s eflay may be of much fervice to the public, as it fhews 
that the doctrine of equality, when well underftood, is not ini- 
mical to the order and felicity of fociety, and as it points out 
that indifloluble connection between right and duties, which 
every philofophical writer ought ever to keep in view. In this 
refpect, we are particularly pleafed with the fecond and third 
books, in which religious and philofophical arguments are moft 
happily united in the beft caufe. We admire the author’s ardent 
love of liberty both civil and religious, his warm refentment of 
the injuries which tyrants inflict on their fellow-creatures, and 
that manly fpirit, which leads him to addrefs thofe of the highett 
as well as of the inferior ranks, in the firm yet decent language 
of virtue. Works like this, which are really di€tated by found- 
nefs of judgment and benignity of heart, muft be productive of 
much benefit to mankind: their effects may not be immedi- 
ately apparent: but we hope they are therefore not lefs real, 

Unpromifing as the prefent circumftances of Europe are ta 
the civil and religious liberties of its inhabitants, we truft that 
they will be produdlive of good; and that the fpirit of freedom, 
now rouzed, when purified of its extravagances, will no longer 
be the occafion of war and defolation, but will effect a-real 
amendment in the condition of mankind. In order, however, 
to the proper ufe and improvement of liberty, its nature and 
limits muft be generally underftood ; and thofe groundlefs pre- 
judices muft be removed, with which, becaule they are favourable 
to the defigns of ambition, corrupt politicians and their fervile 
adherents wifh to blind the public. This revolution in the fenti- 
ments of mankind may be flow in its progrefs: but we fee no 
reafon to defpair of its taking place: amid the means by which 
it may be promoted, none can be more efficacious than publica- 
tions like the prefent, which tend to in{pire an abhorrence of 
tyranny and licentioufnefs, and a rational love of true freedom ; 
which, while it produces an obedience to juft and equal laws, 
will oblige Princes to refpect the natural rights of mankind, and 
to be lefs lavifh of the blood and property of their fubjedts. 
g§uch a revolution may be dreaded by tyrants: but the wile and 
good of every rank and denomination will endeavour, by all 
Jawiul means, to haften its accomplifhment, 
Sow- Axz 
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Ant. XV. Difertatio inauguralis, Sc. i.e. An inaugural Differta- 
tion fhewing that the Heart is without Nerves; to which is added a 
Difquifition concerning the Power of Nerves furrounding Arteries. 
By Joun Bernarpv JacoB BEHRENDS. 4to. pp.43. Mentz. 
1792. 

r[ HERE is confiderable merit in this diflertation: for if the 

facis be well afcertained, on which the author founds his 
conclufions, it will rectify fome errors in phyfiological and pa 
thological reafonings, and alfo explode fome unjuft notions in 
practice. | 

_ The title will give the reader an unfavourable opinion of this 

publication, for it is contrary to repeated demonftration to 

affirm, that the heart has no nerves. On perufing the diflerta- 
tion, it appeared that the author means to prove ‘no fuch thing, 
but to demonftrate that the mufcular part or fubftance of the 
heart has no nerves; and that this organ has no nerves but 
thofe which accompany the large veflels — the coronary arteries. 

Walter and others have contended, that the nerves of the 
heart muft be very numerous, on account of its conftant mo- 
tion, force, and firength; and others, as the prefent author, 
have thought that nerves muft be ufelefs to this organ, becaule 
it can perform its motions in confequence of its irritability, and 
of the conftant repetitien of the ftimulus of the blood. 

Others have affirmed, that the heart is the moft fenfible pare 
of the human body; while fome, agatm, have maintained, that 
there is no proof of this fenfibility. 

Haller faid that this organ ‘has very few nerves; and Sosm- 
mering, that it has probably none, but thofe of the large veflels. 
The cardiac nerves being irritated, the action of the heart is 
not accelerated ; and if they be divided or deftroyed, the mo- 
tion of it is not affedied; nor do wounds of the medulla 
JSpinalis—the fource of the nerues of the heart—alter its func- 
tion. Haller has fhewn that, by irritating the nerves of the 
heart, the motion of it is not altered. The organs of volun- 
tary motion have numerous, nerves: but the heart has none in 
its fubftance. Our author’s words are: * Nervorum cordis ex- 
amini ferupulofius intendens, tum abfervando tum analogice con- 
tludendo, didict, nullos omneno nervos ne furculum guiaem in ipfam 
cordis carnem difpergi. Nervos omnes, quotquot a magnis vafis ad 
cor defcenaunt arterias coronarias fequt vidi comites, abfque ullo 
ramulo cordis carni immiffe.’- “The heart has no vis nervofa: but 
its action is excited by the ftimulus of the blood applied to the 
irritable power. 

The nerves of the heart refemble, in figure, magnitude, and 
confiftence, thofe of the blood-veflels, and differ in thefe re- 

{pects from thofe of the voluntary mu(cles, 
Rra Wounds - 
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Wounds of the heart produce little pain; and fo do inflam. 
mations, worms, and ulcers. 

It is not a new opinion that the heart it/e/f is infenfible; for 
Galen and Vefalius both confidered nerves to be unneceffary to 
the heart. 

Caldani and Fontana found that opium, applied externally to 
the heart, did not affect its motion: but this drug, applied to 
mufcles or their nerves, diminifhes the mufcular motion. In 
apoplexy, all the functions depending on the wis nervofa are 
affecied, but not that of the heart. | 

The heart does not become lefs irritable’to the blood by the 
repetition of this ftimulus, any more than the eye does to light, 
the ftomach to the fuccus gaffricus, or the inteftines to bile. 

The heart, then, as Metzgerus affirms, affords an example of 
a mufcle whofe a&tion does not depend on the vis nervofa; for 
the irritability to blood, &c, remains when the nerves are de« 


ftroyed. 
Although, if opium be applied either to mufcular fibres or 


nerves, the mufcular motion is deftroyed, yet this effeét proceeds . 


only from the nervous power being affected. Opium does no 
injury to the heart, becaufe it is not endowed with nerves. 

The arteries affift in the circulation of the blood, and are irs 
ritable: but their irritability is fupported efpecially by nerves. 
The fmall fibres of the arteries act weakly: but the vis ner- 
vofa, which they poflefs, befide the irritability, much increafes 
the moving powers of the arteries, and of the mufcles; although 
the nerves may not have been demonftrated in every flefhy 
fibre, nor in the flefhy part of the arteries, but in their coats. 
There are moft nerves in the veffels through which the blood 
paffes with the moft difficulty. The influence of the vis nervofa 
on the arterial fyftem is feen in the inftances in which affe&tions 
of the mind, as well as pains of the body, alter the ftate of the 
arteries or of the circulation. 

With regard to the cardiac nerves, their character and ufe 
are the fame as in other fituations in which they accompany 
veffels ; thefe nerves, therefore, affift only in propelling the 
blood through the coronary arteries. The left coronary artery 
has the moft nerves, becaufe it requires more their affiftance, 
from the greater difficulty of the paflage of the blood throughrit. ' 
A few experiments on nervous electricity are fubjoined: 
but they are familiarly known by Galvani’s and Valh’s expe- 
riments. We only notice that experiment in which, the cardiac 
nerves being attempted to be irritated by arming and applying 
the conductor in the ufual way, no motion of the heart enfued ; 
nor was the heart excited to aétion when the ftimulus of th 
nervous electric fluid was taken from other parts. : 
rks | - INDEX 
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I N D E X 


To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ce the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 


BBS, Mr. See Cooper, 

Abernetby, Mr, account of two in- 
ftances of uncommon fermentation in 
the vifcera of the human body, 422. 

Abforption, See Cruickfbank. 

Acbard, M. obfervations on barometers 
and hygrometers, 483. On terreftrial 
electricity, 484. On a very advan- 
tageovus method of makingcerufe, 485. 

Africa, ancient nations of, their policy, 
commerce, antiquities, &c. 565+ 

———= Modern, their cruelty to their 
captives, 573. 

Ague, cured by eletricity. See Ficwer, 

Akin, Dr. cafe of hemorrhage and pur- 
ple fpots, 280, 

Aiton, Mr, William, anecdotes relative 
to his life and charaéter, 138, 

America, United Scates of, their fortunate 
‘fituation politically confidered, soz. 
Encomium on their conflitution, id, 
Defeéts in, pointed out, 504, 505¢ 
Reformation of, 506. 

Antique, propofal for the inftitution of a 
fociety for the Rudy of, and for the ad- 
vancement of the arts in England, 
406. 





Arab. Sce Sheick. 

Arabia, deicription of, 432. City of. 
Loheia, 433+ Coffee-tree, culture of, 
436. Mokha, fome acccunt of, 438. 
Sana, the capital of Arabia Felix, #, 
Remarkable inftance of their ftrict ad 
herence to the laws of hofpitality, 579. 

Srabian Tales, remarks ony 154. 

Arifiotle, ill effeXs of the tchoiaflic pre- 
jedices and veneration for bis autho~ 
rity, 2. Sele& eriticifms relative to 
his Art of Poetry, 241, et feg. Analyfis 
of his Principles of Gcevernment, 498. 

Arteries, comprefiion of. See Parry. 

Atkins, Mr. his application of the prin- 
ciples of refraciion, to a phenomenon 
refpefing the horizontal fun and moon, 
264. 

A:mofphere. See Schroeter. 


Ballads, old Englifth, the witty Lord 
Dorfet’s tafle for them, 73. 

Barker, Mr, his abfiraét of a regifier of 
the barometer, &c, at Lyndon, 93. 

Bai omeers, See Ackard, 


Barcntls, 
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Baronets, the higheft hereditary rank of 
commoners, 291. 

Barytes, moriated, value of this medi- 
cine appreciated, 379. 

Batterfea, account of the fourifhing Sate 
of gardening in that parifh, 385. .. 
Baya, or Indien grofs-be-k, fome account 

Ofy 547» 

Bears and Bull; and Mafife Dog:, the 
fuperintendence of, a court office, 336, 
That ploce formerly enjeyed by Ed- 
ward Alleyn, the fourder of Dulwieh 
College, 387. Alleyn’s petiticn to the 
King, concefning hislofies in providing 
for thefe royal fports and paftimes, 
ib. 

Beejanugeur, an ancient city in the Eoft 
Indies, ruins of, 72. 

Beguelin, M. ce, his comparative refie&- 
ions on the pleafures and pains of life, 
re 

Beitier, M. his obfervations on the tranfit 
of Mescury over the Sun, May 1784, 
ago His cilsy on the true elliptic and 
parabolic liorary motion of the pla- 
nets and comets, id, 

Beli, Mr. his defcription of the double 
horned rhinoceros, 419. Of a fpecies 
of chz'odon, 1. 

Benaves, a f{pecimen of Grecian erch'tece 
ture obferved in one of the temples 
there, 136. 

Benzal, general view of the prefent flate 

of, 135. 

Bertbolle, M, on fome faéts that have 
been maintained in oppofition to the 
antiphlogiftic fyftem of chemiftry, 531- 
Account of M. Jeanety’s method of 
preparing platin®, §4t. 

Bite, Der. Geddes’s tranflation of, fketch 
of the charaéter of, 268. 

Birsmial theorem, known te the ancient 
Hindows, 552. 

Bird, Mr. his method of dividing aftro- 
nomical inftruments defended, 24. 
Bifjet, Dr. Cafe of an extrzordinary irri- 

table fympathetic tumour, 297, 

Bitaube, M. his analyfis of Arifiotie’s 
principles of governmen’, 498. 

Bleuland, M. his pratice in n.idwifery 
cenfured, 576. 

Bode, M. his obfervations on the fitvation 
and ¢difiribution of the planets and 
comets, 491 

Branderéurg, Mem. on the hiftory of, 
during the middle ages, sor. 

Bronchocele, remedies tor, 224, 

EL£urrow, Reubsn, meteorological and 
aftronomical papers written by him, 
in the © Afiatic Refearcher,’ vol, 2d, 


55% 


Burt, Mr. his account of the diffe&ian of 
a pangolin, 548, 


Cc 


Cairo, Grand, defcription of that city, 
and the navigation cf the Nile, 426, 

Calcutta defcribe’, 234. 

Callimachus, his works appreciated, 138, 
New tranflation of, 74, 

Campbor, Sce Prou/t. 

Cacutchouc, ot Eiattic Gum, method of 
meking inflrumcaots of, $33. Expe- 
riments on the juice of the havea, of 
which this gum ts made, ¢34. 

Corduas nutans, botanical cefcription of, 
2$6. 

Cartzur ight, Mr. (late Major) his thoughts 
refp. cting areforw, 2nJ the late political 
afiociations, 473 

Caftillon, M. de, his memoir on Euclid’s 
manner of demor ftrating the properties 
of parellel lines, 489. His inquiry into 
human hberty, 496. 

Cavendifp, Hen. Efg. his memoir on the 
civil year of the Hincocs, gr. 

Ceruje, M. Achard’s memoir on an ade 
vantageous method of maktng, 48s. 
Chevalier, M. his defeription and map of 

the plain of Troy, 96. 

Chinefe Language, origin and progres of, 
544. Claflical books in, x. 

Clavius, an eminent mathematician, fome 
account of, 27. 

Cleuet, Protefior, on the compofition of 
the colouring ma:ter of Pruffian blue, 

2. 

pn account of the culiure of, in 
the Ifle of Bourbon, &c. 523. 

Conflantimople, an afyium for dogs and 
other animals, 131. General defcrip- 
tion of that emperium, 424. 

Ceoper Abbs, Mr. his obfervations on the 
late remarkable failure of haddocks on 
the coafts of No thumberland, Durham, 
and Yorkfhire, 93. 

CoraEsPONDENCE with the Review. 
ers, viz. from B.W.on the decom. 
pofition cf fixed air, 358. From va- 
rious other correfocndenis, 360. From 
R. R.N. concerning Mr. Trye’s pam- 
phlet on the fwelling uf the lower ex- 
tremitics, 479. From T. B. relating 
to a note in Dr, Darwin’s * Botanic 
Garden,” 4%0, From other corse. 
fpondents, ib, 

Coulomb, M, his feventh memoir on mag- 
netifm, 586. 

Cruickfhank, Mr. his anatomy of the ab- 
Serbing veffels combatec, 485, 

Currte, 
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Currie, Dr, his account of the remarkable 
effets of a fhipwreck on the mariners, 
97. His experiments and obfervations 
on the influence of immerfion in freth 
and in falt water, hot and cold, on the 
powers of the living human body, 79. 

Curtis, Mr. his Flora Londinenis come 
mended, 289. 


D 


Davidson, Mr. his account of fome Roe 
man coins found in the Eait Indies, 


47- 

Deofues See Haighton, 

De Bree, M. his tuccef:ful vufe of the 
lewer in midwifery, 575. Farther pare 
ticulars refpe@ting his practice, 577. 

Deveni/h, in Ireland, antiquities of, 37. 

Diajcorides, his epigram to Sappho, tranf- 
lated, 178. 

Drowning, apparent, refle€tions and ex- 
periments relative to perfons recovered 
trom, 573. 

Dryfdale, Dr, account of his life, &c. a3. 
Character of his fermons, 15. Speci- 
men of, 16, 

Dublin, unfavourable defcription of, 404. 

Duck. See Natural Hiffory. 

Dumourier, Gen. his negociations with 
the King of Pruffia, 472. 

Dutch, advantages and difadvantages of 
their government confidercd, §14. 


Education, national, confidered, 192. 

Fdwards, Dr. See Plutarch, 

Ezypt, a defert, compared with its former 
flourifhing ftate, 427. Prefent govern- 
ment of, 429, Antiquities of, 430+ 
Pyramids, ib. 

Pleftricity fuccefsfully ufed in the cure of 
difeafes of the eyes, 275.279, Obe 
fervations on the /pentancous ele€iricity 
of the earth and atmofphere, 297. 
Animal eleCtricity, curious experiments 
relative to, 420. See alfo Achard. 

Ele; bantiafis, Indian cure for that difeafe, 

oO. 

E i their great ufe in the Oriental 
armiesy 44le 

Equality, natoral, of mankind, rights 
and duties of, 580. 

Erman, M, his eflay on literary blunders, 
438. 

Euclid, See Cafillon. 

Eudiome'er, improvement of that inftrue 
ment, 528, 


F 


Falconery=mInfluenxae defcriptio, &c. 276. 
On the Lepra Graecorum, 280. 

Flower, Dr. cafe of an obfinate quartan 
ague, eured by electricity, 278. 

Follie, M. his account of his thipwreck 
in Barbary, 578. His cruel treate 
ment, by the Moors, during his capti- 
vity among them, id, 

Fourcroy, M, de, his remarks on the 
medicinal properties of oxygen gas, $18. 
On the ftate in which the bodies were 
found on digging up an old burial-place 
in Paris, 520. Various chemical ex- 
periments by him, sa1—s24. On the 
different fulphats of mercury, &c. 540. 
His experiment on the juice of the 
bevea, 534- On the phenomena 
which occur on combining the am- 
moniae with the nitrat and muriat of 
MErCUry, 543. 

France, grounds of the prefent war between 
that country and GreatBritain, 191.—— 
The prefentdiftreffesof the French urged 

— againft the principles of the late revolu- 
tion in their government, 213.—Their 
gaiety of dilpofition, prevalent in the 
midft of ail their troubles, 179.—Their 
aftonithing zeal for independency, 180, 
—Thoughts on the prefent war with, 
and of the plans of the allied powers, 
213.—Hints on the prefent ftate of ree 
ligion in France, 229.—=Their diffe- 
gard of Chriftianity accounted for, 
from their ignorance of its nature and 
true character, 572. 

Freedom, Civil, happy effeéts of, 506. 
—Popular, confidered, with refpeé& to 
the a€tual ftate of liberty in Holland, 


5°7+ 
G 


Galvani, Dr. his experiments and dif. 
coveries relative to the power of elec- 
tricity to excite mufcular motion, 419. 

Genoa, {pirited and patriotic behaviour of 
the inhabitants of, in freeing them- 
felves from the Auftrian yoke, 569. 
Bafely abandoned by the court of 
France, 570. 

Globert, M. 1, A. on the combination of 
oxygen with the fulphuric acid, 543. 
Account of the procefs for making 
Kunkel’s phofphorus from urine, 545.- 

Glendaloch, in breland, antiquities of, 31. 

Gout, relieved by the muriatic acid, 222, 

Government, general principles of, 39.— 
Reforms in, ought ‘never to be preci 
pitate, or violent, 42.—-Right of, to 

controb 





contro] ofin'on examiced, 288, Re- 
maik conccrning legal confituticns 
of, 191. Excellent obfervations on 
the advantages that a community 
ought to receive from the civil power, 
83. 

Cri, modern, their degeneracy in point 
of charatter, 132. 

Gren, M. oppoied. by M, Bertholler, on 
a point in chemiftry, 532. 

Griffart, M. on the method of making 

- jnftruments of caoutchouc, $33. 


H 


Haigbton, Mr. eafe of criginal deafnefs, 
with the appearances on difleAion, 273. 
Experiments on the laryngeal ana re- 
curpcnt bra: ches of the 8th pair of 
meives, to determine the ef és of the 
div:fion of thofe nerves on the wice, 
281. . 

Harrogate, mineral waters of, analyfed, 

be 

Haffinfratz, M. on the combination of 
oxygen with the carbon and hydrog: n of 
the blood, &c. 527. Explanation of 
fone phenomena which feem contrary 
to the law of chemical affinity, 537. 
‘Three memoirs on the nutrition of 
vegetables, 540. 

Fauy, Abbé, on the eleétrical properties 
@ the magnefio-calcareous borax, 527. 

Head, cafe of a painful and fatal affection 
of. See Lettfom. 

Heart, the anatomical gueftion, whether 
it is, Or is not, endowed with zerzes, 

8. 

Rm. an Englifhman, now exifting in 
lhtaly, affecting account of, 128, 

Ber:zderg, Count, his memoir on the 
third year’ of the reign of Frederice 
William II. 499. On the fourth year 
of the fame reign, ser. Of re- 
we/utions, eaternal, internal, and reli- 

grous, id, 

Hrrdoos, antient, their proficiency. in 
learning and {c1ence, §52. 

Bor fizy, Bithop, charged with ignorance 
on the fubject of herely, and with the 
wife of baie arts in controverfy, 65. 

Bydropbcbia, cts a remedy tor, See Sbad- 

-mell, 

By grometsr, remark on, 4334. 
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Be, method of making, at Bfnares, 
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Seantty, M. his method of preparing pla. 
tina, fo as to draw it into wise, &e, 
542- 

Jenkins, Ifaac, flory of, excellently adapted 
for the cure of iottithnels and drunkene 
nefs, 226, 

‘Jews originally a fair people, 377. 

Immerfion, in fait and in frefY water, ex- 
periments and cbiervations on the in- 
fluence of. Sec Currie. 

Indies, Eaft, Major Rennell’s map of, and 
mem.ir, 69. Novelties thet firft firike 
the mind of an Enjzl thman, on his 
fit arrival off the coalt of Indie, 134. 
Ingenvi'y of the Hindoos, 137. Trade 
pt the E.ft and Weft Indies confideres, 
with regardto the equalization of duties, 
204. %Immeme importance of our E, 
I, connexions to this country, 307. 
The popular objcétion to the company, 
as beirg a monopoly, explained away, 
315. Modes cf military operations in 
that country, 430. Magnificent review 
of the Brtith army under Lord Corne 
wallis, 443+ Deba'es in tle Houle of 
Cummons reletive to the government 
aod trade of Indra, 461. Ancient 
cuftoms in India, fimilar to fume in 

' Britain, 546. 

Jobafon, Dr. Simuel, compared with Addi- 

' fon, as an eflsy-writer, 363. His pice 
ture in miniature, drawn by Horace, 
#6. 

Fors, Six William, his aceount of Chinefe 
claflical books, §44. His tranflation 
of an ancient ode, 545. His account 
of the Indian game of chefs, 546,— 
Defcription of the fpikenard of the 
ancients, 549. 

Ireland, antiquities of, g0.——The very 
remote origin of the colonization of 
that country denied, 31.—-Ancient 
coins of, 34.—Stone-rooted chapels of 
the ancient [rith, 35.—Literature, 75, 
Old forts and caitles, 37.—Ancient 
modes of hufbandry, &c. 397+ Plough. 
ing by the sai/, ib—Wofic of the an. 
cient Irith, 200. Dhiefs of, ib. Ane 
tiquitics of the frith church, 262. 


K 


Kenweod, the feat of Lord Mansfield, 
* poetic addrefs to, 447. 

Kbar, At’har Ali, hys cefcription of the 
Indian grofs-beak, 547. Onthe cure 
of the elepbantiafis, or black leprofy, 
$5 

Rite, Mr. on fubmerfion of animals, 279 

Kioprotb, M, his chemical inquiries cone 

cerning 
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cerning the adamantine (par, 488. His 
mineralogical accovat of uranium, a 
new metal, id, 


L 


La Bruyere, M. rematkable anecdote of 
his generofity, 432. ; 
La Croix, M. de, his Conaubia Florum, 
compared with Dr, Darwin's. Lowes of 

the Plants, 183. 

La Place, M. de, on the formation of 
water from the combuflion of hydrogen 
and oxygen gas, §24- 

Lepra Grecorum, cured by the waters of 
Bath, 280. 

Le Rui, M. du Val, his memoir concern: 
ing the fecular variations of Herfchel’s 
planet, 490. 

Littfom, Dr, his hiftory of a fatal cafe of 
oporeffion of the brain; with Mr. 
Ware's difleftion, 276. Obfervations 
on other fubjeéts, 280, 284. 

Lever, ufe of, in midwifery, 575- 

Lewis XIV. his cruel perfecution of his 
proteftant fubjeis, 146. His praifes 
celebrated by the priefts for this in- 
ftance of his oly zeal, 147. 

o=— XV, his defpicable character, ‘566, 

I. | 

=. XVI. his unhappy fate, afcribed, in 
{ome meafure, to his infincerity, 572. 

Libel, pro‘ecutions for, confidered, igo. 
How far confifient with a due regard for 
truth, #5, 

Libcrty, human, its true nature difcuffed, 
497+ Civil liberty and popular liberty 
confidered, in reference te the ftate of 
both, in the United Provinces, 506. 

Life, comparative view of the pleafures 
and pains of, with refpect to number, 
frequency, and variety, 493. 

Literary blunders. See Erman, 

Longitude at the Ifle of France, 50. 

Ludiam, Mr, his objeétions to Mr, Bi:d’s 
method of dividing mathematical in- 
firuments, obviated, 24. 


M 


Macklin, Mr.Charles, the veteran Co- 
mecian, noble fubfcription for his fupe 
port, in his very advanced age, 413. 
Crinque on his ** Lowe 2 lagjMode," 
and ** Man of the World,” id, 

Magnesijm. See Coulomb, 

May-day, celebrated by the Hindoos, 


545. 


Mead, Mere a Quaker, profecuted for 
preaching, 136. Jury punithed for 
their acquittel of him, «4. 

Mercury. See Smail-pox. See Fourtroy. 

Midwifery, improvement in the practice 
of, by the ule of the lever, 575. See, 
alfo, Bleuland, 

Mondincba, in Ireland, antiquities of, 
33¢ 

Monge, M. his memoir on fume pheno- 
mena of vifion, 516. 

Moral fyfiems of Clarke, Hume, Hutchee 
fon, and Smith, appreciated, 369, 

Mifhen, M. his memoir on the hiftory 
of Brandenburg, during the middle 
ages, 50%. 


N 


Natural Hiflory, Polyglot Lexicon of, 561. 
Specimen ot, 562. 

Needle, magnetic, fingular attempt to ace 
count for the inclination and declina- 
tion of, 486. 

Wegro Slavery, hints relative to the abo- 
lition of, 224. Difficulty of comparing 
the peculiar characters of the Negre- 
race, with the (criptural derivation ef 
the whole human fpecies, 376, 

Netherlands, noble refiftance of the in- 
habitants of, againft Spanith pride and 
tyranny, 39- 

Neufcbatel deicribed, 124. 

Newfoundland, regulations eefpeAiing the 
government of, 458. 

Nile, navigation of, very agreeable, 426, 
Defcription of the river, 428. Perio- 
dical flux and reflux of the water, id. 

Nitric Acid. See Fourcroy. 

Nobility, hereditary, objected to, 4a. 

Perfonsal, Sce Study. 

Noniws, whence that name given to th® 
device for fub-dividing the arcs of aftro. 
nomical inftruments, 26. 





O 


Odes, Chinefe, fpecimen of, tratiflated, 
45+ Remote antiquity of, id. 

Ozbam, or ancient Ruaic, characters, ree 
mark on, 33. 

Oxford, the public buildings the e cene 
fured for the want of propriety in their 
fituation, &t. 403. 

Oxygen gas, or vital air, me'icinal pro. 
perties of, 518. See alfo Dela Piace, 
On the combination of oxygen with 
the fulphuric acid, $33. 

Pagit, 
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Pages M. de, bis flory of a perfon who 
faved 14 men by fwimming hie horfle 
toawreck, 45. Difcovers the [fe de 
Réunion, 47. Onche falt of fea water. 
49. On the longitude at the Ifle of 
France, 50. Qn climate in the North 
Seas, ib, P 

Parry, Dre on the effeéts of the com- 
preffion of the arteries, 277. 

Pearce, Col, his aceount of two Hindoo 
ting 546. Of the Igdian fphynz, 
i 


Pullefter, M.—on the combination of 
phofphorus with fu'phur, 518, Ac- 
count of his accident, in fome che- 
mical experiments, s2o—on the Cal- 
careovs Phofphat, 524.—On fome 
properties of themuriar of tin, 537. On 

' the combination of phofphorus with 
metallic fubftances, 539.—-On the 
preparations of the pbofphorus and 
phefphoric acids, 543. 

Penn, William, profecuted for his writ- 
ings in defence of his religious prin- 
ciples, 146. 

Perolle, M. Exper. relative tothe propagae 

’ tien of found in seriform fluids, 520. 

Per ‘e-ution for fentimental differences in 
seligion, remarkable inflances of, 145 
—150, 

Phofpbut, caleareous, account of, 5246 

Phofpborus of Soda, obferv. on, 543. 

Phosphorus, obfervations on the combi- 
nation of, with fulpbur, 518. On the 
aGtion of lime, and of fome metallic 
oxryds, on phofphorus, 529. Procele 
‘for making Kunkeli’s phofphorus 
from urine, 535- See alfo Pelksier. 

Pifurefque cbjcéts, inveftigation of the 
pleafure aftvrded by, to travellers, 196 

*Piedmort defcribed, 327, 

Pinder, Mr. Banifter’s tranflation of 
fome of his odes, 450. 

Platina, method of rendering it mallea- 
ble, &e. 41. 

Plutarch, his tra on education, critie 
cifms relative to, 258. 

Porticar Extracts, in this volume, 
viz. From Gilpia's * Effsys on piétu- 
refg' e Beauty,” 22,.—-Goethe’s ‘Iphi- 
genia in Tauris,’ ¢1.—* Pieces of 
ancient popular poetry,” 74 —Youde's 
*Telemachus, in blank verfe,” ros, 
—The * Two Irifhmen in London,’ 
307.—* Mifcellanies in profe and 
verfe,” 108,—-Tytier’s Callimachus, 
139.—-Pinkerton’s * Scottifa Poems,’ 
172.—Kets’s Poems, 197,==Darwin's 


‘ Loves of the Plants,” 185.6 Top- 
fy-Turvy,” 224 —=* Casthufian Friar,’ 
a tragedy, 270.—«PeterPindar’s * Poe- 
tical Epiftle to the Pope,” 271 == 
Lady Manners’s poems, 339.~-Lady 
Buriell’s poems, 446.——Banifter’s 
tranflation of Pindar, 450.—Mrs, 
Robinfon’s poems, 466.—— Wooll’s 
King’s-houfe at Winchefter, 467.— 
Chinefe odes, 545. =~ 
Portici, remarks on thé curiofities and 
manufcripts found there, 128. 
Pretender, the younget, ignominioufly 
treated by the French court, after his 
lofs of the battle of Culloden, 570. 
Proferpixe, philofophical interpretation 
of, 342, the note. 
Prouf, M.—on the camphire of Mure 
C19, §1Q. ‘ 
Piuffa, King of, his condv& with ree 
fpeé&t to Gen.Dumourier, 472. Grofs 
flattery paid tn, by the Berlin academy, 
481. Count Hertzberg’s Memoirs of 
the third and fourth years of the reign 
of Frederic William II. 499. 
Punifoments, legal, obfervations on the 
nature and tendency of, 104. Perni- 
ciove effeéts of fubfiiteting them for 
inftru@tion, 194. 


Q 


Quakers, their remarkable fufferings by 
perfecution, 145. 


R 


Raymond, Dr. on the aétion of lime, and 
of fume metallic oxyds, on phofpbo- 
TUS, §29- 

Read, Mr. his meteorological Journal, 


92. 

Reform, in the Britith parliamentary re- 
prefentation, publications relative to, 
42. 193. 115+ 470, 47%. 


Reformation of corrupt or degenerate go- 


vernments, how to be conduétec, 42. 
Refraéticn. See Atkins. 
Rome, moralizing refleCtion on the ruins 
of, 129. 


Ss 


Sana, in Arabia, fome account of, 438. 
Savy, a wild, unfrvitful, country, 126, 
——, Duke of; his cruel perfecution of 

his protcient fubjefts, 345. Crom- 
weh's 
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well’s manly and fuceefsful interpofi- 
tion intheir favour, id, Charity of the 
Eng. nation on the fame occafion, id, 

Schroeter, J. J. his obfervations on the 
atmo/pheres of Venus and the moon, 
85- 

Scorhond, cafe of the Principality of, 254. 

Secttifh poems, antient, remarks on, 172. 
Style of, imitated, 446. 

Sea-terms, Polyglot di€tionary of, 563. 
Specimen.of, 566. 

Sezuin, M. on the fenfations of heat and 
cold, §25. On eudiometers, 528 

Shadwell, Dr.—-Cafes of bydrophobia, 
238i. 

Sbeick, an Arabian chief, remarkable 
inttance of his hofpitaiity, §79- 

Sicily, general view of, 129. 

Sigbt, remzrkable recovery of. See Ware, 

Silier(chlag, M. his memoir on the rupe 
ture of banks of rivers, &c. 486. On 
the magnetic needle, &c, id. 

Sins, Dr. James, an advocate for the uf 
of oil, as a remedy for the hydrophobia, 
281.—His memoir on the paracente- 
fis, 284. 

Small-pox, experiments on the treatment 
of, with mercury, 459- 

Smeaton,Mr. his obje&tions to Mr. Bird's 
method of dividing aftronomical in- 
firuments, anfwered, 24. His gene- 
ral merit, as an engineer, allowed, 25. 

Srek-:s, Eaft Indian cure for the bite of, 


551- 

PM See Perolle. 

Scaniflaus, king of Poland, his refpe&- 
able charaéter, 567. His misfore 
tunes, 15. 

Srudy, claflical, dire€tions for, in a letter 
to a young nobleman, 395. 

Swifferland, feveral parts of, defcribed, 
222. General character of the peoples 


824. 


, 


Fclemachus, {pecimen of a tranftation of 
the adventures of, in blank werfe, 205. 

Tiv:rton, hitturic accouat of that town, 
&c. 477. 

Tom Thumbe, extraét from the old ballad 
of, 74. 

Trembley, WM. his examination of an ana- 
lytical paracox, 492.—-Remarisen the 
method of approximation of differen- 
tial equations, id. 

Toy, obfervations relative to the city 
and environs of, 96. 

Truth and Error, logically difcuffed, 4, 
Theoretic divifion and firt principles 
of, 7, Effinate of peesic truth, 8 


é 


IND E X. 


Turks, unfavourable charafter of, 130. 
Their antipathy to mufic, 131 

Turner, Edmund, Efq. his narrative of a 
late casthquake ia Lincolnhire, gz, 
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Uranium, a new metal, 428. 

Vauguelin, M. on the folubility of fea- 
fait, in the folutions of various neue 
tral falts, § 39. 

Vernier, when that name given to the dee 
vice for fubdividing the arc of attroe 
nomicalinfiruments, 26. 

Vifron, fome phenomena of, explained, 

16. 

Voices See Haighton. 

Vilta, M. his account of eleétrical expe- 
riments and difcoveries made by’ Dre 
Galvani, 419. 

Viting, at elections, qualifications for, 
conlidered, 193. Poverty nojuf dif- 
qualification, id. 


W 


Walter,M. his mem. on abforption, 43 5- 

Warburton, bithop, ftriures on his chae 
racler af an author, 455. 

Ware, Mr.mcafe of a remarkable recoe 
very of fight by the difperfion of a cae 
taraét, a75. Of four cafes of gusta 
ferena cured by eleétricity, 247. Ona 
the treatment of the qwarery eye, 323 
—On the ufe of the bark, in {crophu- 
lous and intermittent opthalmics, 7. 
See alfo Let:fom. 

Water, See De la Place, 

Wefirumb, M, difpute between him and 
M. Berthollet, relative to the dephioe 
gifticated marine acid, 536, 

Widews, and orphans, ot medical men, 
hine of a plan for raifing a fund for the 
fupport of, 104. 

Williams, Mr. J..L. his account of the 
method cf making ice in the Eaft In- 
dies, 422. 

, » his account of the cpre 
of the bite of tnakes, in the Eaft In- 
dies, $50- 

Wood, Antbory, account of his charaCter, 
and of his antiquarian refearches, 389, 

Wye, river, fonnet to, 177. 
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Zeucker, Dr, his letter on deafnefs, 274, 
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ERRATA in Vo. XL 


Page 61. line 4. from bott. for © evangelis® read © evangeio.* 
173+ <= 1. for © thais,” read * thair.* 
337+ — penult. for ‘ Buffy,” read ¢ Puffy." 
358. — 6, from bott, for ‘evaporated,’ read, ‘ incorporated? 


592. - 3 2 for “Gch ? vlad, Such. 
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